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This  book  is  dedicated  to 
Ingrid,  Sigrin,  Erik,  Thor  and  Louise, 
the  grandchildren 


that  Josephine  and  I  love  so  much. 
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He  had  helped  to  organize  the  Forest  City  Rotary 
club  and  had  served  as  its  president.  Throughout  its  years 
he  had  one  of  the  best  attendance  records  right  up  to  the 
last  week.  He  was  club  president  in  1933-34. 

An  ardent  lover  of  the  out-of-doors,  Mr.  Tliorson  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  action  which  saw  the  creation  of  the 
Pilot  Knob  area,  just  southeast  of  the  original  home¬ 
stead,  Into  a  state  park.  One  of  the  activities  he  enjoyed 
most  was  taking  children  on  nature  hikes  into  the  Pilot 
Knob  area, 

Mr.  Thorson  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  He  served  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  and  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  at  Immanuel  Luth¬ 
eran  congregation.  He  was  a  delegate  to  several  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of 
America.  He  designed  the  handsome  limestone  church 
building  which  the  Immanuel  congregation  built  in  1941. 

In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Thorson  designed  the  Forest 
City  library,  the  Irish  hospital  (now  Forest  City  munic¬ 
ipal  hospital),  and  the  Forest  City  Civic  auditorium. 
His  firm  has  also  been  architects  for  the  Forest  City 
Methodist  church,  the  new  Forest  City  high  school, 
Tillie  Rasmusson  hall  and  Jacob  Tanner  Hall,  both 
dormitories  at  Waldorf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorson  are  parents  of  two  sons,  Os¬ 
wald,  an  architect  at  Waterloo,  and  Phillip,  an  official 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  Washington,  D.  C, 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  two  brothers, 
Ole  Thorson  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  Theodore  Thorson 
of  St.  Olaf,  Iowa,  and  five  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  a  brother, 
Edwin,  and  two  sisters',  Mrs.  Jennie  Echols  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Severson. 

Services  were  held  Monday  afternoon  at  Immanuel 
Lutheran  church  with  the  Rev.  Owen  Gang  stead  offici¬ 
ating.  Waldorf's  choir  sang  two  numbers.  Norma 
Boomgarden  was  organist. 

Tbe  Rev.  S.  D.  Fausk6,  president  of  the  college,  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  college  faculty,  staff  and  student  body. 
He  declared  that  Mr.  TTiorson's  unceasing  efforts  on 
Waldorf's  behalf  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  faculty, 
staff  and  students  throughout  the  college's  years. 

Dr.  Raymond  Olson  of  Minneapolis,  director  of  steward¬ 
ship  for  the  American  Lutheran  church,  spoke  briefly 
on  behalf  of  the  family. 

Casket  bearers  were  Gordon  GJelten,  Willis  Schellberg, 
Norman  Madson,  Oskar  Kugler,  Onrtlle  Severson  and 
Donald  Reisetter. 

Interment  was  in  Oakland  cemetery.  The  Olson  funeral 
home  was  in  charge. 
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FOREWORD 


Dad  often  spoke  of  the  great  differences  between  his  own  childhood  and 
that  of  his  grandchildren.  He  came  to  feel  that  one  of  the  nicest  things  he 
could  leave  to  them  would  be  a  story  of  his  pioneer  days  to  help  them 
appreciate  the  changes  that  had  occurred  in  just  two  generations.  With 
encouragement  from  Mother  and  us  of  the  in-between  generation,  he  began 
writing  in  1960.  1  started  the  editing  and  the  sketching  of  illustrations  late 
in  1961.  Dad  continued  to  add  a  few  pieces,  the  last  one  being  the  section 
called  “  Cowboys’  *  in  Chapter  VI. 

Unfortunately,  Dad  did  not  live  to  see  his  book  in  print,  but  he  did 
approve  the  edited  text  for  his  10  chapters  and  he  knew  that  his  desire 
would  be  fulfilled.  He  had  wanted  to  write  a  sequel  chapter  or  two  but  never 
got  to  it.  Happily,  Uncle  Ole  and  Uncle  Ted  agreed  to  fill  in  that  part  of  the 
family  history,  and  their  recollections  form  the  basis  of  the  last  two  chap¬ 
ters.  Ozzie  got  together  the  family  tree,  and  he  and  Maxine  have  been  help¬ 
ful  throughout  the  project.  Marit  and  our  children  have  assisted  me  with 
the  editing  and  the  illustrations.  I  hope  the  Thorson  relatives  and  friends 
will  enjoy  the  book  as  much  as  I  enjoyed  working  with  Dad  on  it. 


Phillip  Thorson 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  1963 
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Chapter  I.  Unto  a  New  Land 

On  a  beautiful  June  day  in  1882,  a  lumber  wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of 
horses  rumbled  along  the  old  timber  road  from  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  to  the 
young  town  of  Forest  City.  The  ride  was  some  twenty  miles  long,  first  over 
a  stretch  of  prairie,  then  along  a  pleasant  stream  known  as  Lime  Creek 
and  finally  it  wound  up  through  the  big  timber  following  the  highest  ridges 
to  avoid  the  ponds  and  sloughs  that  dotted  the  land  everywhere.  The  lumber 
wagon  carried  my  parents,  three  children  and  all  the  earthly  belongings  of 
the  Ole  Thorson  family  just  arrived  from  Norway  via  the  new  “Milwaukee” 
Railroad.  I  was  three  years  old,  and  have  only  a  fleeting  memory  of  riding 
up  to  Grandfather’s  little  log  house  just  east  of  the  Forest  City  bridge. 
Mother’s  father,  Grandfather  Bak,  had  come  from  Norway  a  few  years  ear¬ 
lier,  and  lived  there  cozily  in  a  small  way  with  his  recently  acquired  second 
wife.  My  parents  planned  to  join  Tron  Severson  and  his  wife,  Gjertrud, 
Mother’s  older  sister,  who  by  this  time  had  been  in  “America”  a  dozen 
years  and  lived  on  a  primitive  farm  a  few  miles  east  and  north  of  Grand¬ 
father’s  house,  in  Mount  Valley  Township. 

Father  had  led  a  hard  life.  He  had  given  the  twenty  best  years  of  his 
life  to  the  sea  but  the  sea  had  given  him  little  in  return.  He  married  as  a 
young  man  and  had  one  son.  The  wife  died  and  the  son  in  due  time  also  went 
to  sea.  After  his  years  as  a  sailor  Father  went  into  business  but  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  failure  in  the  big  depression  of  the  eighteen  seventies.  He  had 
married  our  mother  and  by  the  time  they  left  Norway  they  had  three  chil¬ 
dren.  They  had  talked  at  length  about  the  future  for  the  children.  Mother 
told  me  time  and  again  that  Father  had  been  much  concerned  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  a  better  chance  for  a  good  life  than  had  been  his  lot.  He 
could  see  no  future  for  them  in  Norway.  Mother  and  he  had  talked  of 
America  but  it  seemed  so  far  away  and  so  impossible.  At  last  they  decided 
to  go  if  the  twenty-one  year  old  son,  Ingvald,  would  leave  the  sea  and  come 
with  them.  He  had  agreed  and  was  on  his  way  home  to  go  with  them  to 
America.  Then  a  tragic  letter  told  them  that  the  young  man  had  died  and 
had  been  buried  at  sea,  upsetting  their  plans  completely. 

Now  came  a  very  difficult  decision.  No  doubt  the  simplest  would  be  to 
plod  along  where  they  were.  Even  at  his  age,  weil  past  fifty,  Father  could 
find  employment  as  a  cooper.  He  had  also  been  a  baker  before  opening  his 
cooper’s  factory,  but  his  labors  had  not  brought  very  good  results  and  his 
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best  working  days  were  close  to  an  end.  He  no  doubt  re-read  the  America 
letters  from  Tron  Severson,  Grandpa  Torbjorn,  Christopher  Bak  and  per¬ 
haps  others  who  had  gone  before.  They  had  not  gotten  very  far  ahead  but 
were  on  the  way  to  owning  land  and  having  homes  of  their  own.  Father  was 
a  practical  man  who  knew  that  starting  a  new  life  would  be  hard.  Both  he 
and  Mother  were  deeply  religious,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  many  hours 
were  spent  in  fervent  prayer  for  divine  guidance. 

Yet  before  very  long  the  answer  seemed  to  come  out  clearly.  “For  the 
children’s  sake  we  must  go.  There  is  no  other  way.” 

We  can  imagine  the  work  and  the  hard  choices  that  went  into  selecting 
what  to  pack  in  the  big  chests  and  what  to  leave  behind.  We  know  that  they 
could  take  only  the  bare  necessities  if  their  money  was  to  hold  out.  We  also 
know  that  after  paying  the  travel  costs  they  were  practically  penniless  when 
they  reached  America. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  here  to  tell  their  story — and  the  story  of  Mount 
Valley  as  best  we  can. 


My  Father 

Father  had  gone  through  a  long  course  in  the  school  of  hard  experience 
in  his  native  Norway,  but  he  left  no  biography  and  we  have  only  a  few  sketchy 
facts  about  his  early  life.  He  died  in  1890  when  I  was  eleven  so  my  memory 
of  him  is  somewhat  limited.  He  did  not  speak  much  of  his  early  life.  Even 
Mother  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about  his  family.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  he  was  nearing  fifty,  and  his  early  life  may  have  seemed  far 
away  like  another  existence  about  which  he  did  not  speak  freely.  We  know, 
however,  that  he  was  born  in  1824  near  the  big  seaport  city  of  Stavanger 
somewhat  to  the  south  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
special  note  that  my  own  father  was  born  136  years  ago  as  1  am  writing 
this  in  1960.  His  birthplace  was  a  prosperous  “gaard”  meaning  a  large 
farm  or  estate  named  Revem,  belonging  to  his  father.  We  are  informed 
that  this  is  an  unusually  good  farming  district  for  the  west  coast  of  Norway 
in  a  comparatively  flat  area  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  We  may 
be  sure  that  as  a  boy  and  young  man  he  took  part  in  the  farm  work,  learned 
to  handle  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  gained  the  special  skills  in  hand¬ 
work  that  were  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  Mount  Valley. 

Here  is  what  usually  happened  on  names  in  Norwegian  gaards  in  Father’s 
time.  As  the  years  went  by  there  would  be  children  and  grandchildren  for 
several  generations,  all  of  them  Revem  or  whatever  happened  to  be  the 
name  of  the  gaard.  Naturally  many  children  were  given  the  first  names  of 
their  parents  or  grandparents  or  of  others  perhaps  still  alive,  until  there 
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So  what  would  be  more  natural  than  to  distinguish  each  by  identifying  him 
with  his  father  such  as  Ole,  Thor’s  son,  or  Thor,  Lars’  son?  This  system 
worked  well  in  the  home  location,  but  usually  when  a  boy  left  home  he 
dropped  the  gaard  name  and  became  known  as  Ole  Thorson.  According  to 
Norwegian  practice  at  the  time,  the  oldest  son  inherited  the  entire  gaard 
so  the  younger  sons  usually  left  home  to  go  out  adventuring  on  their  own. 
This  was  Father’s  case,  as  one  of  several  younger  brothers.  There  was 
often  a  possibility  that  the  younger  brothers  might  bear  some  resentment 
toward  the  eldest  who  got  everything,  so  that  they  would  rather  forget  the 
old  gaard  and  its  name  altogether. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Father  attended  any  formal  schools  as  a  boy, 
but  it  is  likely  that  a  prosperous  gaard  like  this  would  have  had  its  own 
schoolmaster  in  connection  with  the  church.  I  remember  that  he  was  an 
avid  reader  and  that  he  wrote  beautiful  letters  in  an  easy  hand.  He  un¬ 
doubtedly  learned  to  use  numbers  in  a  practical  way  both  on  the  farm  and  in 
connection  with  his  business.  I  recall  a  set  of  beautifully  cut  paper  stencils 
kept  in  a  leather  portfolio  that  he  had  used  to  stencil  names  and  sizes  on 
his  barrels.  Very  likely  he  received  some  instruction  in  his  home  out  of 
books  for  beginners.  Probably  he  learned  numbers  and  the  alphabet  by  the 
pointing  method,  just  as  he  taught  me  to  read  Norwegian.  As  an  essential 
part  of  teaching  us  he  made  a  wooden  “pointing-pin”  4  or  5  inches  long 
with  notches  for  the  thumb  on  top  and  the  second  and  third  fingers  on  the 
stem.  He  would  point  to  a  letter,  word  or  number  and  I  would  call  it  out. 
Learning  to  read  Norwegian  was  also  a  preparation  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  pastor,  with  many  texts  to  be  memorized  before  confirmation 
could  take  place. 

W'e  know  that  Father  left  the  home  gaard  as  a  young  man  and  set  out  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  city  of  Stavanger  which  was  an  important  center  for 
the  ocean  industries  like  shipbuilding,  transportation  and  the  big  fishing 
business.  He  evidently  found  employment  there  and  learned  his  trade  as 
a  cooper,  that  is,  a  maker  of  wooden  barrels  and  casks  for  the  fishing 
trade. 

Before  long,  however,  he  signed  on  as  a  sailor  on  the  big  ships  that 
sailed  from  Stavanger  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  remember  that  he  talked 
of  London  and  that  he  had  been  in  “Rio” — Rio  de  Janiero,  no  doubt.  About 
the  time  that  he  began  his  20  years  at  sea  he  married  his  first  wife.  We 
know  that  they  had  a  son,  Ingvald,  but  we  don’t  know  where  they  made 
their  home  or  when  the  wife  died. 

Some  time  in  the  1860’s  Father  left  the  sea  to  work  as  a  baker.  Later 
he  opened  a  cooper’s  shop  in  Kristiansund.  That  town  was  a  thriving  sea¬ 
port  several  hundred  miles  north  of  Stavanger  at  the  inlet  to  the  Trond- 
heimsfjord.  By  then  he  had  evidently  become  a  widower,  and  he  lived  in 
bachelors'  quarters  with  an  older  brother  Osten  who  probably  also  worked 
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in  the  cooper’s  shop.  Son  Ingvald,  now  a  young  man,  had  become  a  sailor  as 
his  father  before  him.  Meantime  a  capable  young  lady  in  her  20’ s  came  in 
from  the  country  to  find  work.  She  got  a  job  as  a  housekeeper  for  the 
brothers  Thorson.  This  was  an  important  job  as  far  as  our  immediate 
family  is  concerned,  for  the  widower,  Ole  Thorson,  and  the  young  lady,  Ane 
Christophersdatter  Bak,  as  her  name  appears  in  “rosmaling”  on  her  big 
hope  chest,  became  interested  in  each  other.  Before  very  long  they  were 
married — of  which  more  later. 

And  now  to  Mother’s  side  of  the  family. 

*  My  Mother 

As  her  many  friends  remember,  Mother  spoke  the  dialect  of  the  Trond¬ 
heim  district  where  she  was  born  and  grew  up.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
she  was  not  a  Trondheimer  at  all  but  a  full-blooded  Vossing.  Both  her 
parents  had  come  from  Voss  some  300  miles  farther  to  the  south  where 
quite  a  different  dialect  was  spoken.  Voss  is  a  relatively  small  district 
along  Vossevangen  which  is  an  arm  of  the  ocean  cutting  into  the  mountains 
of  western  Norway  between  the  much  larger  Hardangerfjord  and  the  Sogne- 
fjord.  From  the  flyleaf  of  an  old  book  of  sermons,  where  he  had  inscribed 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  children,  I  learned  that  her  father’s  original 
name  was  Torbjorn  Christophersen  Hole  (pronounced  “hoe  leh’’).  The  last 
name  was  evidently  a  gaard  in  Voss.  All  we  know  about  him  in  Voss  is  that 
he  was  born  in  1811  and  that  in  about  1840  he  married  Gjertrud  (Gertrude) 
Eielson  the  second  oldest  daughter  in  a  large  and  well-known  family  also 
in  Voss.  The  family  was  known  largely  because  a  younger  brother,  Elling 
Eielson  by  name,  became  an  earnest  lay  worker  in  the  Hauge  religious 
movement  that  swept  over  Norway  about  that  time.  Elling  w'ent  to  America 
and  became  a  prominent  lay  preacher  among  the  Norwegian  immigrants. 
He  established  his  home  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  w  as  ordained  as  a  pas¬ 
tor  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  in  1843,  which  I  believe  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  first  Norwegian  ordination  of  this  kind  in  America.  Thus  he 
was  Mother’s  uncle.  She  told  us  that  he  had  visited  their  home  when  she 
was  a  young  girl  and  that  the  religious  influence  which  he  left  on  her  shaped 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  died  at  ninety-five. 

Apparently,  soon  after  their  marriage  in  Voss,  our  grandparents  Torb¬ 
jorn  Hole  and  Gjertrud  Eielson  decided  to  go  to  America  as  Elling  had  al¬ 
ready  done. 

Perhaps  I  should  digress  a  little  here  to  tell  you  that  although  Grand¬ 
father  Torbjorn  Bak  was  the  first  relative  that  we  met  when  we  came 
to  Forest  City  and  he  lived  with  us  in  Mount  Valley  for  a  year  before  his 
death  in  1895,  it  never  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  find  out  the  main  events  of 
his  early  life.  For  instance  I  never  knew  that  his  name  had  once  been  Hole 
until  I  happened  upon  it  in  the  old  book.  Neither  did  1  know  why  they  hap- 
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pened  to  move  up  from  Voss  to  the  Trondheim  vicinity.  He  never  talked  of 
the  past.  Fortunately,  1  chanced  to  get  in  touch  with  a  cousin,  Captain 
Thorvald  Bach  (note  the  changed  spelling),  far  up  north  in  Harstad,  Norway, 
and  had  some  interesting  correspondence  with  him.  He  is  retired  after 
many  years  at  sea,  writes  good  English  and  is  interesting  and  well  in¬ 
formed.  He  is  a  son  of  Kiel  Bak,  Mother’s  older  brother  who  had  learned 
the  building  trade  and  had  moved  north  to  Harstad  long  ago. 

Captain  Bach  told  me  that  when  our  grandparents,  then  newly  married 
in  Voss,  had  decided  to  go  to  America,  some  glib-tongued  individual  came 
to  Voss  to  give  them  a  chance  to  buy  an  interest  in  a  boat  he  was  building 
in  Kristiansund.  He  told  them  they  could  in  that  way  not  only  get  to  America 
but  also  carry  a  load  of  freight  such  as  timber  or  fish  and  sell  boat  and 
cargo  in  America  at  a  big  profit.  This  undoubtedly  sounded  good.  It  also 
seems  that  Grandfather  had  a  sizable  sum  of  money  for  a  substantial  down 
payment.  So  the  deal  was  made.  When  they  reached  Kristiansund,  however, 
they  found  no  trace  of  the  new  boat,  and  their  glib  salesman  had  completely 
disappeared — with  Grandfather’s  money.  The  man  was  evidently  a  profes¬ 
sional  crook  operating  under  a  false  name.  The  entire  venture  had  been  a 
raw  swindle. 

This  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow  especially  to  Grandmother  who, 
according  to  Cousin  Thorvald,  was  sharp  and  energetic  and  the  driving- 
force  in  the  family.  Grandfather  as  I  knew  him  was  kind  and  easy-going, 
so  no  doubt  he  simply  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  recoup  their  lost 
fortune.  In  their  almost  penniless  condition  the  trip  to  America  was  out  of 
the  question.  No  wonder  that  he  did  not  talk  much  about  his  life  in  Voss. 
We  know  nothing  about  what  they  did  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  home  but 
we  can  probably  assume  that  they  began  to  inquire  among  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  about  a  place  as  Husman  on  one  of  the  larger  gaards.  They  evidently 
made  contact  with  the  owner  of  a  farm  (gaard)  by  the  name  of  Bak  which 
is  at  the  upper  end  of  a  branch  of  the  Trondheimsfjord  in  the  Aure  church 
district,  half  way  between  Kristiansund  and  Trondheim. 

We  have  nothing  exactly  like  a  Husman  position  in  this  country,  but  it 
is  something  like  that  of  the  southern  share-cropper.  The  Husman  got  the 
long-term  use  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  a  house  and  a  few  buildings,  usually 
small  and  inadequate.  In  return  he  had  to  pay  the  owner  an  agreed  portion 
of  the  crops  and  in  addition  work  an  agreed  number  of  days  on  the  owner’s 
big  farm.  By  having  two  or  more  Husmenn  the  owner  could  operate  his 
big  farm  very  economically.  But  you  can  see  that  a  Husman  with  a  family 
would  barely  get  along  and  would  have  little  chance  to  improve  his  position. 

Life  at  Bak 


When  Josephine  and  I  made  our  trip  to  Europe  in  1948  we  took  a  small- 
steamer  one  evening  from  Kristiansund  to  Aure  hoping  to  find  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  Mother’s  early  home.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  us  to 
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stay  at  a  pensionat  operated  by  Marit  Thevig,  a  sort  of  combination  home 
and  small  hotel.  Fru  Thevig  took  care  of  the  pensionat  while  her  husband 
was  out  on  the  fjord  all  day  in  his  boat  as  a  commercial  fisherman.  When 
our  boat  docked  about  11:00  p.m.  with  the  sun  just  set  far  to  the  north,  we 
saw  a  small  village,  consisting  of  a  general  store  at  the  boat  landing  and 
a  few'  houses,  all  dominated  by  the  church  and  “prestegaard.”  To  this  spot 
Mother  and  her  neighbors  had  come  some  20  miles  by  boat  to  attend  church. 

Everybody  in  the  village  came  down  to  see  our  steamer  come  in,  and 
several  boys  scrambled  for  a  chance  to  carry  our  luggage  to  the  pen¬ 
sionat.  Evidently  they  all  knew  that  Fru  Thevig  was  expecting  American 
tourists  to  stop  for  a  couple  of  days. 

In  the  morning  we  looked  around  for  a  driver  to  take  us  to  Bak  some 
15  miles  away.  I  located  a  young  fellow',  Edvard  Bak  by  name,  who  had 
grown  up  at  Bak  and  knew  everyone  there.  He  also  had  an  American  Model 
A  Ford  like  we  drove  back  in  the  late  1920*s.  But  he  couldn’t  go  today  for 
he  had  just  taken  the  Ford  completely  apart  and  was  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
assembling  it  after  examining  and  cleaning  each  part  and  making  minor 
repairs  w'here  necessary.  He  explained  that  he  did  this  a  couple  of  times 
each  year  and  that  he  had  done  it  so  many  times  that  he  knew  every  bolt 
and  spring.  Thus  we  had  time  to  look  around  as  well  as  to  see  how'  a  typical 
Lutheran  prestegaard  operates.  Standing  out  over  all  is  a  substantial  and 
well-kept  church  building.  Some  structures  are  of  great  age,  but  the  Aure 
Church  had  burned  and  been  rebuilt  some  35  years  ago.  The  cemetery 
surrounding  the  church  is  several  centuries  old  and  well  kept.  Beside  it 
is  a  commodious  parsonage  with  offices  and  living  quarters  for  the  pastor. 
Also  there  is  a  sizable  schoolhouse  with  living  quarters  for  the  teacher 
and  his  family.  The  adjoining  land  is  farmed  to  make  the  church  property 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible,  so  there  is  a  keeper’s  house  with 
good  barns  and  outhouses  of  various  kinds. 

We  found  the  pastor’s  office  in  the  large  parsonage.  There  the  church 
records  are  kept.  The  records  are  more  than  church  records,  for  through¬ 
out  Norw'ay  the  State  Church  functions  as  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  records  at  Aure  went  back  only  to  1859  so  evidently  the  older 
ones  had  been  lost,  perhaps  by  fire.  In  these,  however,  I  found  records  of 
Mother’s  confirmation  in  1860  and  of  her  sister  Gjertrud’s  marriage  to 
Tron  Seversen  Hemne  in  1865.  This  was  our  uncle  Severson  who  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  story  again,  but  the  name  Hemne,  just  like  our  name  Revem 
and  Grandfather’s  name  Hole,  was  a  surprise. 


Among  other  things,  we  went  to  examine  the  church  more  closely.  It 
showed  that  the  Norwegian  builders  understand  how'  to  use  wood  effectively 
even  in  larger  structures.  The  Aure  Church,  as  1  have  noted,  is  rather 
recent  but  the  old  techniques  such  as  solid  plank  walls  have  been  retained. 
The  workmanship  is  excellent;  tin*  heavy  “ logs”  or  rather  planks  are  fitted 
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one  over  the  other  with  tightly  sealed  joints  and  are  planed  smooth  both 
outside  and  inside.  The  old  altar  had  been  saved  from  the  fire,  so  it  was 
the  one  before  which  Mother  had  been  baptized  and  confirmed.  It  was  of 
typical  Dutch- Norwegian  Rococo  style  from  the  eighteenth  century  when 
the  Norwegian  builders  worked  out  their  own  version  of  the  Rococo  that 
had  begun  in  Italy,  gotten  more  elaborate  in  France,  and  burgeoned  in 
Holland.  In  Norway  it  went  wild  with  carved  curlicues,  a  Norwegian  version 
of  the  classical  acanthus  leaf  and  fat  little  cherubs  peeping  out  profusely, 
all  in  wood  carving  enriched  with  white  and  gold  paint.  The  effect  of  this 
contrasting  with  the  plain  wood  interior  is  striking. 

Next  morning  the  Ford  was  re-assembled  so  we  started  off  for  Bak. 
Except  for  a  few  rattles  and  flopping  fenders  at  rough  spots,  we  went  right 
along  over  the  one-track  road.  Evidently  the  main  travel  is  still  by  boat, 
so  there  is  no  public  highway  across  country  but  simply  a  track  that  every¬ 
body  can  travel,  with  wooden  gates  as  you  go  through  farm  after  farm.  I  am 
sure  that  I  opened  and  closed  more  than  a  dozen  gates  as  we  chugged  along 
some  eight  miles  from  Aure  to  Stemshaug.  The  road  and  the  woods  re¬ 
called  my  earliest  memories  of  scenery  in  Mount  Valley  although  there 
were  considerable  differences  in  the  trees  and  undergrowth.  Stemshaug  is 
another  boat  landing  even  smaller  than  Aure  but  it  is  the  door  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  for  the  people  perhaps  another  eight  miles  up  the  branch  fjord, 
the  Aarvaagsfjord,  with  Bak  at  the  upper  end. 


The  Stemshaug  folks  are  relatives  of  our  Severson  cousins.  Driver 
Edvard  knew  them  all  and  encouraged  us  to  meet  them.  They  received  us 
with  open  arms  and  wherever  we  stopped  we  must  have  coffee  and  cakes  or 
whatever  they  had  on  hand.  We  remember  especially  a  fine  old  couple, 
both  about  90,  Ole  and  Caroline  Iverson  who  had  grown  up  in  Stemshaug, 
gone  to  the  city  of  Trondheim  where  he  had  operated  a  shop  for  many 
years,  and  then  returned  to  spend  their  last  years  in  the  home  valley. 
They  explained  that  they  knew  their  remaining  years  were  few  so  they 
were  giving  away  many  of  their  accumulated  belongings  to  their  relatives 
and  friends.  Old  Caroline  insisted  that  Josephine  take  with  her  as  a  souvenir 
a  beautiful  silver  soup  ladle  which  we  prize  very  highly  especially  now  that 
both  Ole  and  Caroline  have  passed  on. 


Before  we  got  half  way  up  the  valley  along  the  fjord,  the  afternoon  had 
gone  and  w'e  chugged  back  to  Aure.  Early  the  next  morning  Edvard  Bak 
took  us  out  again.  After  passing  all  the  gates,  we  continued  up  the  valley 
and  about  mid-afternoon  reached  Bak  at  the  very  upper  end  of  the  fjord. 
Driver  Edvard  told  us  of  an  old  Edvard  Bak  nearing  90  who  might  remember 
our  folks,  and  he  was  soon  found  at  the  house  of  a  younger  relative.  The 
old  man  had  just  come  in  from  the  meadow  where  he  was  putting  up  hay, 
to  have  his  afternoon  coffee.  Soon  we  were  talking  about  the  old  times  and 
he  remembered  much.  Yes,  he  knew  Ane--as  a  little  boy  he  had  helped  her 
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with  the  cows.  Then  he  took  us  a  little  farther  up  the  hill.  The  house  stood 
on  the  spot  marked  by  a  little  depression  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  stable 
for  the  cows  and  sheep  had  been  over  there,  but  all  that  remained  was  a  cut 
into  the  hillside.  He  pointed  out  the  little  piece  ot  land  that  had  been  allotted 
to  the  Husman,  probably  less  than  ten  acres  extending  across  a  little  draw 
and  up  the  sharp  slope  away  from  the  fjord.  Beyond,  he  pointed  out  a  sort 
of  road  that  wound  up  the  mountainside  to  the  Seter,  the  higher  flat  land  a 
few  miles  away,  where  the  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  were  driven  for  summer 
pasture.  Old  Edvard  had  herded  these  flocks  many  years  and  knew  all 
about  it.  Often  the  caretakers  were  girls  in  early  womanhood  known  as 
“seterjenter”.  Mother  had  told  us  sometimes  of  her  summers  as  a  seter- 
jente.  She  and  a  girl  lived  all  summer  in  a  small  hut,  a  Seterhytte,  milked 
the  cows  morning  and  night,  made  butter  and  cheese,  kept  their  flock  from 
straying  and  even  guarded  the  animals  from  occasional  forays  by  wolves 
and  bears. 

On  this  tiny  acreage  Grandfather  Torbjorn  and  his  ambitious  wife, 
Gjertrud,  who  had  hoped  to  sail  to  America  and  make  their  fortune,  were 
tied  down  to  a  bare  existence  with  hard  and  constant  work  for  all.  The 
girls  learned  to  prepare  fibers  of  wool  and  flax,  to  spin  them  into  yarn  and 
weave  them  into  strong  cloth.  Of  course  they  learned  the  simpler  arts  of 
knitting,  crocheting,  and  sewing.  The  girls  were  also  the  year-round  milk¬ 
maids  and  made  the  various  dairy  products.  The  boys  learned  how  to  farm 
and  to  make  fishing  gear  and  all  kinds  of  things  from  wood  and  iron  to  be 
used  about  the  place.  Mother  told  us  how  they  all  were  busy  as  they  sat 
around  the  blazing  corner  fireplace  that  furnished  both  heat  and  light  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  In  the  winter  they  did  not  see  the  low  sun  at  all 
for  6  to  8  weeks  when  it  was  completely  hidden  behind  the  mountains. 

The  fact  was  that  Torbjorn  and  Gjertrud  did  not  lead  happy  lives  at  Bak. 
Very  likely  they  were  set  apart  as  more  or  less  strangers  who  still  spoke 
their  own  Vossing  dialect.  When  Grandfather  Torbjorn  lived  with  us  in 
Mount  Valley  he  still  spoke  his  broad  Vossing.  Mother,  however,  spoke 
the  true  Trondheim  which  indicates  that  the  Vossing  spoken  by  her  parents 
was  not  looked  upon  with  much  favor. 

I  am  reminded  again  of  the  old  book  of  sermons  and  Grandfather’s 
inscription  on  the  fly-leaf.  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  what  he  wrote  with 
pen  and  ink  in  a  good  but  slightly  labored  Norwegian  script: 

**  *  ‘  j 

This  Book  is  to  Me, 

Torbjorn  Christophersen  Hole, 

Belonging. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  9th  of  December  was  my 
daughter  Gjertrud  born  into  the  World. 
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In  the  year  1842,  the  18th  of  November  was  my 
Son  Kiel  born  into  the  World. 

In  the  year  1845,  the  26th  of  January  was  my 
Daughter  Ane  born  into  the  World. 

In  the  year  1847,  the  17th  of  August  was  my 
Son  Christopher  born  into  the  World. 

TC-sen 


Grandmother  Gjertrud  died  about  the  time  of  Mother’s  confirmation, 
leaving  Torbjorn  an  apparently  rather  helpless  widower.  Of  the  children, 
Gjertrud  married  Tron  Severson  in  1865  and  they  left  for  America  a  couple 
of  years  later.  Eiel  learned  the  building  trade  and  moved  to  Harstad  far 
north  where  he  raised  a  fine  family  including  Cousin  Thorvald.  Eiel  died 
many  years  ago  in  a  fall  from  a  church  that  he  was  building.  Christopher 
went  to  America  in  the  early  seventies  and  settled  on  a  prairie  farm  some 
12  miles  northwest  of  Forest  City.  Unfortunately  he  died  in  an  accidental 
fall  from  a  wagon  shortly  before  we  came  to  Forest  City,  leaving  a  widow 
with  a  pair  of  charming  identical  twin  sisters,  Cousins  Julia  and  Gina. 


Torbjorn  himself  managed  to  salvage  enough  from  the  Husman  farm  to 
buy  a  ticket  for  America,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  came  with  the 
Seversons  or  with  his  son,  Christopher.  Mother  was  left  entirely  alone 
and  apparently  found  employment  as  a  housemaid  until  she  finally  reached 
Kristiansund  as  housekeeper  for  the  Thorson  brothers  and  married  Father 
about  1873.  Again  no  exact  records. 

In  spite  of  a  difference  of  about  16  years  in  their  ages,  Father  and 
Mother  were  well  matched  and  were  deeply  in  love.  Both  were  devout  , 
Christians  who  had  joined  the  Hauge  religious  movement  that  had  spread 
over  Norway  in  their  youth.  Both  were  hard  workers,  both  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  well  balanced  personalities.  Father  had  a  quick  temper  that 
could  occasionally  erupt  when  things  went  too  badly.  Even  Mother  with  all 
her  trust  and  faith  was  quite  capable  of  speaking  up  for  herself  when 
aroused,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  where  they  disagreed  or 
talked  back  at  each  other.  I  am  sure  that  each  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
abilities  and  character  of  the  other. 


Mother  was  a  good,  easy  reader.  She  usually  took  her  turns  at  reading 
the  long  sermons  at  the  home  devotional  periods.  But  she  had  never  learned 
to  write  freely  beyond  a  somewhat  laborious  signing  of  her  name. 
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Kristiansund 


The  years  in  Kristiansund  after  the  wedding  seem  to  have  been  good 
ones.  Father  was  busy  with  his  barrel  business,  in  witness  of  which  I 
remember  a  set  of  special  cooper’s  tools  that  he  brought  along  to  America. 
They  were  of  no  use  here,  beyond  making  a  churn  and  a  few  other  utensils 
for  our  own  house.  We  had  good  photographs  of  the  friends  with  whom 
Mother  and  Father  had  associated,  decked  out  in  best  city  style.  Father 
brought  with  him  his  frock  coat  with  silk  braid  edgings  and  he  wore  it  to 
church  services  in  Higginbotham  Schoolhouse  in  Mount  Valley.  It  finally 
became  his  burial  shroud.  We  kept  his  high  silk  top  hat  for  a  long  time  but 
it  finally  disappeared  with  other  mementos  that  would  be  invaluable  now. 
I  cannot  recall  that  he  ever  wore  the  silk  hat  or  carried  his  crook-handled 
cane  in  this  country. 

Their  first  child,  Elisabeth,  (Lizzie  to  everybody  here)  was  born  in 
1875.  Two  years  later  a  son,  Thorvuld,  appeared  and  died  from  some 
chilhood  disease  at  about  one  year.  On  February  20,  1879,  two  years  after 
the  first  Thorvald,  I  made  my  appearance  and  inherited  the  first  Thorvald’s 
name,  his  baptismal  robe,  his  Bible  with  name  already  stamped  in  gold 
letters  as  well  as  a  silver  baptismal  baby’s  spoon  given  by  some  friend 
with  a  hand-engraved  “T.O.”  on  the  back  of  the  handle,  indicating  how 
close  we  came  to  also  inheriting  Father’s  first  name  so  as  to  make  Olson 
or  perhaps  Olsen  of  all  of  us. 

Lacking  one  day  of  two  years  later  Brother  Ingvald  came  along.  Some¬ 
how  before  we  entered  Higginbotham  School  in  Mount  Valley,  his  name  had 
been  transformed  into  Edwin  and  everyone  knew  him  simply  as  Ed. 

Apparently,  like  most  middle  class  people,  our  family  lived  very  well 
with  a  housemaid  as  an  expected  requirement.  Mother’s  time  was  quite 
fully  occupied  with  the  children.  Uncle  Osten  very  likely  lived  with  us  in 
his  own  quarters.  With  fishing  as  a  hobby,  he  furnished  fresh  fish  for  the 
household.  As  a  3-year-old  I  was  his  companion  and  with  his  help  I  gen¬ 
erally  caught  enough  minnows  to  feed  the  cat — so  they  told  me  later. 

• 

Kristiansund  is  a  town  of  perhaps  15,000  built  on  three  or  four  granite 
islands,  with  deep  ocean  inlets  between  making  an  excellent  harbor.  When 
Josephine  and  I  were  there  in  1948,  small  ferry  boats  plied  between  the 
several  islands  every  20  minutes  or  so  almost  like  street  cars.  On  Sunday 
we  attended  worship  in  a  modern  stone  church  on  Nordlandet.  The  largest 
church  on  Kirkelandet,  the  biggest  island,  had  burned  when  the  Germans 
destroyed  the  business  district  in  the  bombing  of  World  War  II.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  evidently  believed  that  King  Haakon  with  a  number  of  other  Nor¬ 
wegian  officials  were  in  flight  northward  from  Oslo  and  that  they  might  be 
intercepted  by  bombing  Kristiansund,  but  they  had  already  been  picked  up  by 
the  English  Navy.  Local  citizens  told  us  of  harrowing  experiences  when  the 
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entire  population  had  to  evacuate  their  city  homes  and  load  their  belong¬ 
ings  into  carts  or  whatever  transportation  was  at  hand  and  start  out  in 
refugee  lines  into  the  country.  Now  they  were  in  the  process  of  tearing 
down  the  remnants  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  crooked  and  picturesque  old 
streets  and  replacing  them  with  new  concrete  structures  having  plain  and 
dreary  low-sloped  gabled  roofs  set  in  uniform  lines  along  the  new  straight 
streets.  I  am  afraid  that  the  new  city  will  lack  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
old  one.  Mother  spoke  of  their  trips  up  to  Varen  (the  lookout)  the  highest 
point  in  the  city  where  the  women  went  often  to  look  out  to  sea  for  home¬ 
coming  ships.  We  went  up  too,  but  found  only  large  round  concrete  plat¬ 
forms  that  the  Germans  had  made  as  foundations  for  their  large  artillery 
to  control  the  inlet  to  the  Trondheimsfjord.  In  the  distance  we  saw  the  tall 
steel  masts  that  the  Germans  had  used  to  broadcast  over  the  entire  North. 


I  could  not  help  feeling  then  how  fortunate  we  were  that  Father  had 
thought  about  “the  children.”  As  the  oldest  son,  I  might  have  inherited  the 
management  of  a  struggling  barrel  factory,  and  the  others  would  almost 
inevitably  have  come  under  the  domination  of  that  big  monster,  the  ocean. 


Father’s  barrel  shop  was  located  on  Indlandet  where  the  fishing  trade 
is  concentrated,  but  we  could  not  determine  the  exact  spot  where  it  had 
been.  Neither  could  we  find  the  exact  location  of  the  house  where  they  had 
lived  and  where  the  children  including  myself  were  born.  Mother  told  us  of 
long  letters  received  from  the  Seversons  already  settled  for  several  years 
in  Mount  Valley,  from  her  father  Torbjorn  located  just  outside  Forest 
City  where  the  Mount  Valley  traffic  passed  by  his  house,  and  from  Brother 
Christopher  who  was  already  raising  good  crops  of  wheat  “out  on  the 
prairie.”  Father  had  spoken  often  of  his  desire  to  find  a  place  where  the 
children  could  have  greater  advantages  than  he  had  experienced.  As  men¬ 
tioned  before,  he  had  called  his  son  Ingvald  back  from  sea  to  go  to  America, 
but  Ingvald  had  died  on  the  way  home.  Then  the  world- wide  depression  of 
the  late  seventies  came  to  Norway.  The  fishing  trade  had  fallen  off  and 
with  it  the  demand  for  barrels  and  casks.  So  the  decision  was  finally  made 
to  take  the  risks  and  set  out  for  America. 


Across  the  Sea 

We  don’t  know  what  became  of  the  barrel  shop  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
sold  very  cheaply.  About  all  we  know  is  that  after  all  expenses  and  trans¬ 
portation  had  been  paid,  Father  arrived  in  Forest  City  with  less  than 
$100.00  to  his  name.  They  packed  all  their  belongings  in  Mother’s  big 
hope  chest,  a  smaller  sea  chest  that  Father  had  undoubtedly  used  in  his  sea¬ 
faring  days  and  some  boxes  and  bags.  They  crammed  in  clothing,  bedding, 
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hand- woven  tapestries,  and  a  surprising  number  of  articles  which  I  remem¬ 
ber  were  used  in  our  everyday  living  but  which  have  disappeared  down 
through  the  years. 

I  suppose  that  the  family  took  a  small  steamer  to  Trondheim  and  the 
new  railroad  to  Christiania,  now  Oslo,  in  order  to  board  the  ocean  steam¬ 
ship  for  New  York.  I  remember  hearing  our  parents  use  the  name  “Hecla” 
but  do  not  know  whether  this  was  the  name  of  the  steamship  line  or  the 
ship  itself.  I  was  three  years  and  two  months  old  when  we  crossed  the 
ocean  and  have  a  somewhat  blurred  impression  of  the  first  thing  that  I 
can  remember.  On  one  of  the  decks  there  was  a  good  sized  pit  in  the  floor 
with  a  bright  brass  railing  around.  In  the  pit,  were  smooth  shining  posts 
moving  up  and  down  all  day  long  and  large  wheels  turning.  Evidently  they 
formed  some  part  of  the  ship’s  engines.  Sister  Lizzie,  who  had  been  set  to 
see  that  I  did  not  fall  in,  said  that  I  watched  those  moving  objects  by  the 
hour.  No  wonder  they  stuck  in  my  memory.  She  also  told  me  that  Father 
had  made  rope  harnesses  for  Ed  and  me  so  that  he  could  bring  us  up  from 
the  steerage  and  tether  us  on  the  open  main  deck  for  several  hours  each  day. 

In  New  York  the  family  of  course  went  through  the  usual  immigration 
checks  which  must  not  have  been  too  severe  in  those  days.  We  had  all  been 
vaccinated  for  smallpox  in  Norway.  It  must  have  been  a  thorough  job  for  I 
still  have  the  three  white  spots  on  my  upper  arm.  In  connection  with  the 
wait  in  New  York  I  remember  my  parents  speaking  of  “Kastegarn,”  which 
later  turned  out  to  be  Castle  Garden,  a  large  building  at  the  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island  through  which  the  flood  of  immigrants  passed  officially  into  the 
new  land. 

Finally  we  were  all  on  the  train  for  Clear  Lake,  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  “Milwaukee”  Railroad  had  already  been  extended  west  to  Algona 
so  we  could  have  gone  on  to  Garner  but  the  records  in  Norway  showed  the 
end  at  Clear  Lake,  so  that  was  what  the  ticket  said.  The  only  incident  that 
I  know  of  the  train  trip  is  one  which  Mother  liked  to  tell.  The  train  was 
getting  ready  to  leave  when  Father  saw  a  fruit  stand  on  the  platform.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  after  the  long  ocean  trip  some  fresh  fruit  would  be 
good  to  have  on  the  train  ride.  He  handed  the  man  a  dime  and  pointed  to  tjie 
most  colorful  and  luscious-looking  fruit  in  sight.  The  man  filled  a  large 
bag  with  big  red  tomatoes  while  Father  marveled  at  the  cheapness  of  fruit 
in  America.  After  the  train  had  started,  Father  brought  out  his  fruit  and 
took  a  big  bite  of  the  first  tomato.  Immediately  he  spit  it  out  with  a  lusty 
Norwegian  “FY  DA.”  and  threw  tomato,  bag  and  all,  out  of  the  window. 
Mother  raised  a  lot  of  tomatoes  in  Mount  Valley,  and  we  all  liked  them  ex¬ 
cept  Father — he  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  once  was  enough  for 
him. 

It  was  lucky  that  we  got  off  at  Clear  Lake.  Father’s  first  concern  of 
course  was  to  find  someone  who  could  speak  Norwegian.  Soon  a  man  whom 
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Father  often  spoke  of  later  as  Shoemaker  Knutson  was  found.  He  not  only 
helped  to  get  the  baggage  checked  out  but  found  a  driver  with  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  stout  lumber  wagon  willing  to  make  the  drive  to  Forest  City. 
The  ehests,  boxes  and  belongings  were  stacked  in  the  double  wagon  box 
and  the  driver  set  out  with  five  Thorsons,  big  and  little,  riding  on  top. 
The  wagon  clacked  along  the  old  Lime  Creek  Road,  past  the  two-story 
Ellington  Center  School  that  had  been  built  the  year  before,  making  a  real 
landmark  in  those  days;  then  up  the  old  winding  wagon  road  through  the 
woods  to  Forest  City.  I  do  not  remember  the  trip,  but  the  second  recol¬ 
lection  from  my  childhood  is  our  arrival  at  Grandfather’s  little  log  house. 
It  was  set  in  a  small  valley  near  what  is  now  the  first  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Highway  No.  9  east  of  the  bridge,  except  that  the  sharp  knoll  near 
the  road  has  long  since  been  graded  down  and  filled  back  into  the  deep 
valley  south  of  it  where  Grandfather’s  house  stood  in  a  typical  Norwegian 
setting.  Grandma,  the  second,  was  a  high-spirited  and  talkative  little  old 
lady  also  from  Voss,  They  lived  comfortably  here  on  a  few  acres  where 
Grandfather  could  pasture  a  cow  or  two  and  fish  in  Lime  Creek  nearby. 
We  always  stopped  in  when  we  went  to  town  and  they  never  failed  to  provide 
an  apple  or  candy  for  us  children  and  coffee  for  the  grown-ups. 

If  we  were  lucky  to  hit  the  time  just  right  we  might  see  the  train  on  the 
new  M  &  St.  L.  Railroad  chuff  across  the  Lime  Creek  Bridge  just  beyond 
Grandfather’s  pasture.  I  still  remember  the  black  smoke  belching  from 
the  enormous  smokepipe  on  the  otherwise  small  engine  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  the  coal  smoke  that  drifted  our  way. 

Grandpa  Torbjorn  should  see  his  pasture  now!  A  new  concrete  highway 
parallels  the  railroad  and  another  high-speed  road,  our  No.  9,  runs  east 
past  his  house  and  continues  straight  on  across  the  sloughs,  in  spite  of 
Tron  Severson.  His  pasture  is  packed  full  of  factories  making  automobile 
trailers,  a  drive-in  and  other  developments  that  would  confound  the  old  man. 
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Chapter  II.  Mount  Valley 


Before  we  venture  out  to  Tron  Severson’s  in  the  region  known  by  the 
rather  unique  name  of  Mount  Valley,  we  might  take  a  look  at  this  area  that 
seemed  to  attract  the  early  Norwegians.  In  our  case  the  land  itself  had 
much  to  do  with  shaping  our  future. 

No  one  seems  to  know  who  first  used  the  name  “Mount  Valley’’  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  six-mile  square  township  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Winnebago 
County,  Iowa.  It  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  land, 
as  an  early  Norwegian  settler  might  have  done  in  the  few  English  words 
that  he  knew.  The  “Mount”  is  probably  inspired  by  Pilot  Knob  just  across 
the  south  township  line,  the  highest  hill  in  our  part  of  the  State  and  visible 
in  early  times  from  far  away.  In  those  days  the  top  of  the  Knob  was  bare 
of  trees  and  remained  a  little  patch  of  prairie  that  from  a  distance  looked 
almost  like  a  flat  mountain  top  above  the  surrounding  timber. 

Professor  Shimek  of  the  Botany  Department  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
used  to  point  out  that  the  little  bare  spot  on  top  of  Pilot  Knob  had  a  typical 
prairie  flora,  suggesting  that  the  entire  region  had  once  been  part  of  the 
prairie  but  had  gradually  been  taken  over  by  the  forests.  Now,  after  Pilot 
Knob  has  been  set  aside  as  a  State  Park,  the  trees  have  long  since  covered 
the  little  spot  of  prairie  on  the  top  so  that  it  does  not  stand  out  as  it  did  in 
the  early  days.  I  can  remember  that  among  the  Norwegians  it  was  generally 
referred  to  as  Monten,  literally,  the  Mont,  evidently  a  Norwegian  adapta¬ 
tion  of  mound  or  mount  which  were  both  in  general  use. 

Pilot  Knob  also  had  its  quota  of  early  legend,  part  of  which  is  connected 
with  nearby  Dead  Man’s  Lake,  a  small  deep  lake  of  the  glacial  kettle  type 
lying  some  20  to  30  feet  above  the  ravines  below.  It  has  no  stream  inlet 
and  no  outlet,  yet  the  level  of  the  water  stays  remarkably  uniform,  going’ 
down  only  slightly  in  long  dry  seasons  and  rising  a  little  after  heavy  rain 
or  snow.  The  legend  (which  to  my  knowledge  has  no  foundation  in  historical 
fact)  was  that  an  early  explorer  drove  over  the  surrounding  hills  with  his 
oxen  and  covered  wagon.  Seeing  the  beautiful  water,  he  guided  his  oxen 
into  it  to  drink  and  get  relief  from  the  troublesome  deer  flies.  No  sooner 
had  they,  entered  the  water  than  they  began  to  sink  into  the  muddy  bottom. 
The  more  they  struggled,  the  deeper  they  sank,  drawing  the  wagon  with  all 
its  contents  including  the  driver  into  the  bottomless  ooze.  The  legend  has 
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persisted  that  the  lake  is  Ijottomlcss  but  this  has  lately  been  proven  without 
foundation  although  it  does  have  a  deep  layer  of  soft  mud  on  the  bottom. 
One  thing  is  eertain--that  the  kettlehole  in  which  the  lake  lies  must  consist 
of  impervious  clay,  for  any  streak  of  gravel  under  the  surrounding  ridges 
would  drain  the  water  very  quickly. 

The  Knob  itself  also  has  its  stories.  I  remember  an  early  wagon  trail 
across  the  ridges  from  the  west  skirting  Dead  Man’s  Lake  and  continuing 
up  the  ridge,  around  the  Knob  and  eastward.  Just  past  the  east  side  of  the 
Knob  there  was  a  side  trail  ending  in  what  looked  like  a  one-time  dug-out  in 
the  side  of  a  little  ravine.  This  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  hide-away  of 
early  horse  thieves  in  the  days  when  they  were  hunted  dow'n  by  the  pioneer 
sheriffs  and  strung  up  to  the  nearest  tree  by  an  angry  mob.  Just  where  an 
angry  mob  would  come  from  in  those  days  might  be  a  question  to  be  sure. 
We  are  also  told  that  the  Knob  was  a  favorite  place  for  Indian  ceremonials 
before  the  white  man  came.  Even  in  our  time  it  was  the  home  of  such 
characters  as  the  kindly  old  gray-bearded  Norwegian  who  lived  all  alone, 
came  to  town  very  seldom  and  was  know'n  simply  as  The  Quaker.  It  also 
was  home  for  the  old  lady  with  several  tough  boys  who  never  stopped  in  to 
see  anyone.  We  children  knew  that  Pilot  Knob  was  the  abode  of  timber 
wolves  and  rattlesnakes  and  a  good  place  to  keep  away  from. 

The  “Valley”  in  the  name  of  course  refers  to  the  open  meadows  and 
ponds  or  “sloughs”  between  the  wooded  hills.  The  whole  title  might  sound 
to  some  like  a  real  estate  agent’s  invention,  but  to  me  it  has  a  primitive 
honesty  that  reflects  the  land  as  I  remember  it  some  seventy  years  ago. 
How  much  more  distinctive  it  is  than  names  like  Grant,  Jefferson  or  Center 
that  were  commonly  used  as  typical  township  names. 

The  same  topography  extended  farther  than  just  Mount  Valley  Town¬ 
ship.  To  the  south  and  west  the  area  ran  out  to  the  Winnebago  River,  which 
until  some  twenty-five  years  ago  was  always  spoken  of  as  Lime  Creek.  It 
spreads  eastward  beyond  the  village  of  Fertile,  making  a  band  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  wide  east  to  west  and  extending  northward  into  Minnesota. 
The  area  is  unique  as  an  almost  exaggerated  form  of  what  the  geologists 
call  a  terminal  moraine  left  by  the  edges  of  the  ice  invasion  long  ago.  It  is 
also  unusual  for  the  prairie  state  of  Iowa  in  that  it  was  originally  covered 
by  native  forests.  In  fact,  the  dozen  or  so  townships  made  one  of  the  largest 
wooded  patches  in  the  state. 

The  Glacial  Lobe 

The  geologists  tell  us  that  the  last  great  ice  invasion  some  twenty 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  years  ago  spread  out  from  Greenland  and  Canada 
and  covered  about  the  upper  one-fourth  of  the  United  States.  A  lobe  of  that 
last  big  glacier  pushed  into  Iowa,  with  its  eastern  border  along  the  line  we 
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have  already  indicated  east  of  Forest  City  and  extending  southward  past 
Clear  Lake  as  far  as  Des  Moines;  then  the  line  returns  northwest  to  Storm 
Lake  and  on  into  northwest  Iowa.  As  the  ice  pushed  outward  toward  the 
edges  of  the  lobe  it  piled  up  great  heaps  of  clay,  stones,  gravel  and  sand 
where  the  edges  of  the  glacier  melted  about  as  fast  as  it  moved  outward. 
These  edges  are  the  moraine  districts  already  referred  to.  In  Mount  Valley 
and  adjacent  townships  the  glacial  clay  may  be  as  deep  as  200  or  more  feet 
down  to  the  solid  limestone  over  which  the  glaciers  pushed  their  load.  This 
left  a  rough  surface  with  high  hills  in  places  and  flat  ravines  between,  where 
streams  of  water  from  the  melting  ice  had  a  tendency  to  spread  the  clay 
and  sand  into  broad  surfaces.  Occasionally  big  chunks  of  ice  were  left 
buried  in  the  clay,  and  when  these  melted,  the  depression  left  by  the  melted 
ice  made  a  lake  or  pond.  As  time  went  on  seeds  of  plants  from  surrounding 
regions  took  root  in  the  bare  clay  and  after  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
some  depressions  filled  up  with  decaying  vegetation  to  form  beds  of  peat. 
Other  deeper  ones  remained  as  open  lakes.  At  the  same  time,  trees  and 
underbrush  spread  over  the  hills  while  a  thick  carpet  of  upland  grass  and 
lovely  wild  flowers  covered  the  valley  bottoms.  The  combination  of  sloughs, 
grass  and  timber  made  it  a  paradise  for  wild  animals  and  birds  of  many 
kinds,  as  well  as  an  attractive  place  for  the  prospective  settler  out  seeking 
a  new  home. 

When  the  Norwegians  came  this  was  exactly  what  they  were  looking  for. 
The  first  shipload  of  Norwegian  immigrants  landed  in  New  York  in  1825. 
They  started  a  settlement  on  Lake  Ontario  in  upper  New  York  but  did  not 
thrive  very  well  there.  Later,  they  moved  on  to  Illinois,  then  into  southern 
Wisconsin  and  the  Decorah  settlement  in  northeastern  Iowa.  Others  went 
into  southern  Minnesota.  Before  long  the  covered  wagon  trek  continued 
westward  across  the  prairies  with  a  main  stop  at  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa.  Appar¬ 
ently  many  were  not  satisfied  but  continued  westward,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  until  they  hit  the  hills,  sloughs  and  timber  of  the  broad 
moraine  beginning  near  the  villages  of  Northwood  and  Fertile. 

As  they  entered  the  woods  the  Scandinavians  must  have  felt  at  home. 
The  hills  and  trees  reminded  them  of  the  places  they  had  left  in  Norway. 
They  preferred  to  live  in  a  cozy  valley  or  even  on  a  hillside  than  on  a  flat 
plain  that  seemed  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  They  knew  the  land 
was  good  because  big  trees  grew  on  it  and  the  deep  layer  of  decaying  leaves 
underneath  had  a  rich  aroma  that  told  the  story  of  big  crops  to  come.  Occa¬ 
sional  small  stones  or  even  large  granite  boulders  left  by  the  glaciers  did 
not  worry  them  at  all.  They  were  used  to  blasting  and  prying  these  out  of 
the  ground  and  piling  them  into  fence  rows  in  clearing  their  little  plots  in 
Norway.  And  they  were  not  looking  for  large  farms.  Many  of  them  had  been 
peasant  tenants  on  a  tiny  plot  on  some  gaard,  so  a  forty-acre  farm  looked 
ample.  Some  more  adventurous  ones  took  on  an  “eighty” ,  but  very  few  dared 
to  mortgage  their  future  for  a  quarter  section  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  They  had  a  special  liking  for  the  trees.  These  supplied  material  for 
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log  houses,  stables  for  the  cattle,  fences  for  pastures  and  many  other  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  a  handy  man  could  adapt  them.  In  fact  the  Norwegians  were 
noted  for  their  work  with  wood,  so  here  they  were  in  their  own  element. 

But  before  the  land  could  produce  crops  it  had  to  be  cleared.  The  proce¬ 
dure  was  usually  to  chop  off  the  underbrush  and  “grub”  out  the  trees  on  a 
few  acres  each  year  and  to  plow  or  “break”  this  up  into  a  patch  of  culti¬ 
vated  field.  There  they  planted  wheat  or  corn  and  potatoes  both  to  eat  and 
to  exchange  in  town  for  other  necessaries.  The  land  clearing  also  yielded 
plenty  of  wood  that  could  be  cut  up  and  split  during  the  winter  months  as 
fuel  for  the  universal  wood-burning  stoves.  So  it  took  many  years  of  hard 
work  to  get  a  farm  into  full  production.  Prices  were  usually  low  for  farm 
products  and  money  was  scarce,  so  everyone  used  his  best  talents  to  make 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  things  to  be  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house¬ 
hold. 

The  prairies  to  the  west  of  Lime  Creek  were  completely  different  from 
the  timberland.  Most  of  the  prairies  w'ere  flat,  though  there  were  occasional 
hilly  sections.  In  the  summer  they  seemed  like  endless  seas  of  smooth 
waving  grass  without  a  tree  in  sight.  In  winter,  they  were  unbroken  fields 
of  snow,  forbidding  and  inhospitable.  There  were  no  roads  and  even  the 
trails  that  were  used  in  the  summer  were  obliterated  in  w  inter.  Many  early 
settlers  failed  to  reach  their  homes  when  snowstorms  came  up  unexpectedly. 
All  this  is  changed  today  with  a  network  of  roads  all  graded  and  surfaced, 
and  with  farmsteads  sheltered  behind  groves  of  trees  breaking  the  flat 
horizon.  In  our  area,  Mount  Valley  and  the  rest  of  the  wooded  sections  were 
almost  completely  settled  before  the  trek  to  the  prairie  began.  Of  the  early 
Norwegians,  perhaps  only  a  half  dozen  moved  out  to  the  prairie.  Among 
them  were  Christian  Larson,  a  school  teacher  from  Norway,  whose  son 
Lawrence  became  Dr.  Larson  of  the  History  Department  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  wrote  extensively  of  early  immigration  and  settlement. 
Another  was  Baker  Anderson  whose  son  Joseph  became  speaker  of  the  Iowa 
House  of  Representatives  and  even  a  candidate  for  Governor.  Interestingly 
enough,  these  first  Norwegian  settlers  on  the  prairie  selected  some  of  the 
hilly  land  in  Linden  Township  rather  than  the  available  flat  or  gently  rolling 
land  that  turned  out  to  be  better  for  farming  than  the  hills.  One  wonders 
whether  they  still  harked  back  to  the  hills  and  mountains  of  their  youth  in 
Norway. 

Perhaps  a  note  should  be  added  here  about  a  relationship  which  seems 
evident  to  me  between  the  Norwegian  settlements  and  the  territory  the 
geologists  call  the  Wisconsin  drift,  which  is  the  area  covered  by  the  last 
great  ice  invasion.  The  Iowa  lobe  which  we  have  mentioned  has  a  rim  of 
rough  moraine  along  the  outside  edges  and  occasional  patches  of  hilly 
moraine  in  the  interior  that  may  be  more  or  less  covered  with  woods.  The 
early  Norwegian  immigrants  concentrated  in  these  wooded  hills.  The 
settlements  are  especially  well  defined  along  the  eastern  border  from  Pilot 
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Knob  southward  through  Clear  Lake,  Jewell,  Story  City,  Huxley,  and  on  to 
Des  Moines.  Substantial  settlements  were  also  made  on  the  interior  of  the 
lobe  at  Estherville,  Ruthven,  Goldfield,  Eagle  Grove  and  other  places.  Only 
later  the  newcomers  learned  that  the  prairie  was  really  the  most  profitable 
land  for  farming;  they  also  changed  their  opinions  to  favor  larger  farms. 

In  the  same  way,  if  you  look  at  a  wider  map  showing  the  areas  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  settlement  throughout  the  Middle  West,  you  will  see  that  it  follows 
surprisingly  closely  the  outline  of  the  whole  Wisconsin  drift  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  eastern  parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  lobes  in  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  South  Dakota.  Whether  this  relation  is  accidental  or  whether  the 
Norwegians  sensed  that  this  territory  fitted  their  likes  and  needs  I  cannot 
say.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Thorson  family  in  Mount  Valley  Township,  I 
think  the  theory  was  valid. 
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Chapter  III.  A  Pioneer  Farm 


In  that  summer  of  1882  our  little  family  left  the  comfort  of  a  Norwegian 
town  to  start  a  primitive  pioneer  life  in  a  strange  land.  The  southwest 
corner  of  Mount  Valley  township  was  still  completely  wild  when  we  came, 
so  that  my  parents  experienced  fully  what  other  settlers  farther  to  the 
north  and  east  had  gone  through  some  ten  to  twenty  years  earlier. 

We  arrived  in  Forest  City  about  mid-June  and  lived  with  the  Tron 
Seversons  through  the  fall  and  winter.  Tron  had  located  in  the  big  woods 
one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  Forest  City  bridge  and  about  the  same 
distance  north  along  a  road  that  wound  in  and  out  along  the  ponds.  He  was 
an  expert  “timberman”  and  carpenter  from  his  Stemshaug  days  in  Norway, 
so  no  doubt  the  big  oak  trees  appealed  to  him.  From  these  he  had  built  a 
substantial  house  of  logs  hewn  smooth  on  the  sides  and  fitted  with  dove¬ 
tailed  corners  in  the  best  “tommermand”  tradition.  The  main  house  had  a 
fair  sized  front  “parlor”  with  a  large  bedroom  at  one  end.  Along  one  side 
was  a  shed  addition  used  as  a  combination  kitchen,  dining,  storage  and 
everything  else  room.  A  simple  carpentry  stairway  led  up  to  a  full  sized 
loft  room  over  the  main  house  probably  14  feet  by  22  feet.  How  this  house 
sheltered  two  families  through  a  winter  I  do  not  remember.  The  Thorsons 
were  five.  The  Seversons  were:  parents  Tron  and  Gjertrud;  Mary,  a  young 
lady  of  about  17;  Julia,  Simon,  Lena,  Tom,  Albert,  Tillie  about  my  age,  and 
Lawrence.  So  the  log  house  held  15  souls  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  male  and 
female. 

Father  told  us  later  of  working  that  summer  in  the  harvest  fields  at 
the  edge  of  the  prairie  across  the  creek.  He  complained  of  the  excessive 
heat.  Naturally  he  also  helped  Tron  with  additional  building  and  wood¬ 
cutting  and  undoubtedly  lent  a  hand  at  “grubbing”  trees  to  clear  more  crop 
acres.  At  the  same  time  he  got  acquainted  with  how  things  were  done  in 
America.  One  thing  I  do  remember  from  that  summer  was  a  homemade 
box-like  arrangement  set  against  a  big  tree  into  which  were  dumped  the 
wood  ashes  from  the  stove.  Occasionally  they  poured  water  into  the  ashes 
and  collected  the  liquid  that  dripped  out  at  the  bottom.  By  mixing  this  with 
animal  fat  they  made  a  slimy  soft  soup  that  we  all  used  for  washing. 
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Ill  those  months  Father  must  have  spent  considerable  time  looking  for 
a  place  to  start  out  for  himself.  He  located  a  quarter  section  that  he  liked, 
just  two  miles  east  of  the  Forest  City  bridge,  but  of  course  he  had  no 
money  for  a  down  payment.  He  learned  that  this  was  “speculator”  land 
belonging  to  someone  with  the  appropriate  name  of  Brush  in  Osage  about 
40  miles  east.  Brush  had  bought  a  good  deal  of  land  with  swamp  exemptions 
in  this  vicinity  from  the  government.  A  young  man  in  Forest  City,  Eugene 
Secor,  was  agent  in  charge  for  him.  I  don’t  know  who  was  Father’s  inter¬ 
preter  but  they  talked  it  over  with  young  Secor.  I  remember  Father  telling 
Mother  later  that  his  dealings  with  Secor  had  been  very  satisfactory.  Secor 
was  an  unusual  man  for  that  area.  He  wrote  poetry  and  raised  prize  peonies 
and  exotic  plants  on  his  acreage  along  Mill  Street  in  Forest  City.  He  agreed 
that  Father  might  build  a  house  on  the  land  as  a  “squatter,”  make  any  im¬ 
provements  and  raise  any  crops  that  he  wished  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  have  first  right  to  purchase  in  case  anyone  should  make  an  offer 
to  buy.  In  the  spring  of  1883  he  began  to  build  our  house  there.  The  squatter 
arrangement  lasted  until  1888  when  he  bought  the  160  acres  at  $9.00  an 
acre  and  got  his  deed.  I  am  sure  that  was  a  proud  day  in  his  life. 

Our  land  was  typical  Mount  Valley  terrain,  somewhat  hilly  and  com¬ 
pletely  wild.  When  Forest  City  was  started  in  the  mid-fifties  some  twenty- 
five  years  before  our  time,  there  had  been  a  sawmill  producing  local 
lumber.  I  know  from  inspections  that  many  of  the  early  buildings  in  town 
had  been  built  from  its  products.  I  suspect  that  the  entire  woods  in  the 
“speculator”  territory  to  the  east  had  been  fair  loot  for  whoever  got 
there  first.  The  evidence  was  clear  that  the  big  trees  had  been  cut  from 
our  land,  for  there  were  many  rotting  and  charred  stumps  perhaps  up  to 
24  inches  in  diameter.  Probably  a  big  fire  had  swept  over  the  entire  area, 
feeding  on  the  dry  branches  left  by  the  choppers.  This  was  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  when  we  came  the  largest  trees  were  less  than  six  inches  in 
diameter,  indicating  a  growth  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  Without  the 
competition  of  the  big  trees  the  underbrush,  mainly  hazelbrush  and  gray 
dogwood,  had  grown  more  freely  and  formed  a  dense  jungle  that  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  go  through  except  along  beaten  paths.  When  the  trees  grew  large  and 
shady,  however,  the  brush  gradually  died  out  as  it  had  in  the  older  timber 
farther  to  the  north. 

On  the  south  end  of  our  quarter  section  was  a  peat  bog  of  some  twenty 
acres  that  we  always  referred  to  as  the  “big  slough.”  There  were  many 
other  ponds  of  various  sizes  in  the  woods  with  water  standing  except  in 
very  dry  periods.  The  thick  growth  of  rushes  and  cat-tails  in  them  made 
wonderful  hunting  for  birds’  nests  for  the  Thorson  kids.  A  continuous 
ravine  of  varying  width,  broken  occasionally  by  expansions  into  “sloughs,” 
ran  irregularly  east  and  west  through  the  entire  farm  with  branches  ruli- 
ning  off  to  other  ponds. 

In  scouting  around  for  a  place  to  build,  Father  followed  the  ravine  south¬ 
eastward  until  he  found  a  sheltered  little  side  ravine  facing  toward  the 
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south.  It  lay  on  the  west  half  of  the  farm  about  midway  north  and  south. 
This  seemed  to  be  exactly  to  his  liking,  especially  as  he  could  dig  the 
house  that  he  had  in  mind  into  a  hillside  of  just  the  right  slope,  with  the 
front  entrance  and  windows  to  the  south-southeast  and  good  windbreaks  to 
the  northwest.  Altogether  it  was  a  fine  spot  even  though  it  was  not  near 
where  the  highway  would  run  one  day. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  highway  to  town  or  anywhere  else. 
From  the  Forest  City  bridge  the  main  road  started  east  along  the  line  of 
the  present  Highway  No.  9.  After  the  first  mile  it  swung  half  a  mile  north 
to  avoid  sloughs  and  then  east  again  into  the  heart  of  Mount  Valley.  Our 
own  road,  however,  continued  on  straight  east  past  the  Higginbotham  place, 
crossed  a  wading  ford  over  ‘‘Bear  Creek,”  then  veered  to  the  south  to 
gain  a  timbered  ridge,  and  traversed  another  ford  and  stretch  of  woods  to 
our  west  line,  where  it  followed  the  big  ravine  to  the  pleasant  little  ravine 
that  Father  had  selected.  Father  had  talked  about  the  road  situation  with 
Tron  Severson  and  suggested  that  some  day  an  important  road  might  be 
built  straight  east  through  the  long  peat  slough  which  was  really  a  widening 
out  of  Bear  Creek.  Tron  was  a  man  of  short  but  positive  words.  His  answer: 
“Entirely  possible;  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  build  a  solid  plank  bridge  a 
half  mile  long  over  the  slough.” 

Our  House 

Father  set  about  to  build  an  entirely  original  house.  He  dug  into  the 
hillside  so  that  the  front  shanty  entrance  would  be  at  ground  level  and  the 
back  wall  nearly  a  story  deep  in  the  slope.  For  framing  the  walls  and  roof 
he  used  poles  of  (pinking  asp,  usually  spoken  of  as  poplar  or  even  “popple” 
lhat  had  grown  up  plentifully  to  the  rightsize  after  the  big  fire.  These  were 
hewn  flat  on  one  side,  the  bark  removed,  and  set  upright  some  thirty  inches 
apart.  Outside  of  these  were  nailed  wide,  rough,  inch-thick  white  pine 
boards  that  were  shipped  in  from  the  big  logging  camps  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  These  were  fastened  with  wrought  iron  cut  nails.  The  gable 
roof  was  also  covered  with  the  boards  and  over  these  were  nailed  white 
pine  shingles  from  the  same  source.  Slightly  larger  poplar  poles  and  a 
rough  board  floor  made  an  attic  over  the  main  room.  In  a  corner  near  the 
entrance  door  a  poplar  pole  was  placed  about  three  feet  out  from  the  walls 
to  support  winding  stairs  which  were  a  cross  between  a  stairway  and  a 
ladder  to  the  room  above.  Two  old-fashioned  windows  were  set  in  the  front 
wall  and  a  third  in  the  second  floor  gable  above.  On  the  northeast  corner 
Father  built  a  projecting  shanty  that  functioned  as  entrance,  wood  shed, 
general  storeroom,  coat  room  and  utility  room.  In  the  summer  the  stove 
was  moved  out  into  this  entrance  and  the  cooking  was  done  thet’e  so  that 
the  main  room  could  be  kept  cool.  Back  of  the  main  room  he  excavated  a 
cellar  further  into  the  sidehill.  Over  this  he  placed  stout  o.*k  poles  and  over 
them  put  a  thick  layer  of  “brush”  and  wire  grass  topped  by  a  good  foot 
thick  of  clay  and  earth.  Thus  at  the  back  of  the  house  you  could  walk  over 
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the  cellar  and  through  a  small  door  directly  into  the  attic  from  the  outside. 
The  main  room  below  had  a  rough  pine  floor  which  in  the  course  of  fre¬ 
quent  scrubbings  became  surprisingly  smooth  and  clean.  Between  the  out 
side  wood  walls  and  the  sides  of  the  excavation  he  crammed  brush  gotten 
from  clearing  the  land.  This  insulation  kept  the  walls  dry  and  well  venti¬ 
lated,  being  sealed  tight  at  the  ground  level  with  solid  clay  rammed  tight. 
The  wood  board  walls  both  outside  and  inside  were  painted  with  white  lime 
whitewash  thinned  out  to  heavy  cream  consistency. 

I  have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  had  to  be  bought  for  our 
first  house  at  the  prices  in  those  days  and  am  certain  that  it  came  to  less 
than  $50.00.  Simple  as  it  looked,  the  house  functioned  as  a  comfortable 
place  to  live  in  for  nearly  ten  years- -at  least  so  we  thought.  I  can  recall 
three  other  houses  built  after  ours  with  the  same  construction  and  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  plan,  so  others  must  have  thought  so  too. 

The  furnishings  were  equally  simple  and  substantial.  The  main  bed 
downstairs  was  built  into  a  corner  of  the  room  with  the  boards  for  the 
other  two  sides  being  supported  by  a  well  smoothed  poplar  post.  Board 
slats,  raised  high  enough  from  the  floor  for  the  usual  necessary  vessels 
below',  held  a  substantial  mattress  filled  at  first  with  slough  grass  and 
later  w'ith  selected  inner  corn  husks  to  make  it  as  soft  as  possible.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  bed  covers  had  been  brought  from  Norway  including  a  “skindfell” 
made  of  sheepskin  with  exposed  wool  on  one  side  and  a  “dyne,”  a  heavy 
comforter  filled  with  goose  feathers  and  down.  The  bed  spread  w'as  a  hand- 
woven  tapestry  in  strong  reds  and  greens  that  would  be  a  collector’s  item 
today.  Father  made  a  rocking  cradle  for  baby  Ld.  Sister  Lizzie  and  I  slept 
upstairs  on  floor  mattresses.  Many  a  morning  we  found  snow  on  our  bed 
covers  when  the  strong  winter  winds  sifted  it  through  the  cracks  between 
boards  and  shingles.  But  w'e  didn’t  mind  for  the  bedding  was  warm  and  the 
dressing  process  was  short  before  we  hustled  down  the  winding  steps  in 
the  corner. 

The  table  was  made  of  the  ubiquitous  pine  boards  planed  very  smooth 
and  set  on  poplar  legs,  all  fitted  together  with  mortised  joints.  At  the  table 
we  older  children  sat  on  home-made  benches  that  were  common  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  households  and  know'll  as  a  “skammel.”  (Note  that  the  a  in  Norwegian 
words  is  pronounced  as  ah.)  I  do  not  know  where  the  two  or  three  bent  back 
chairs  or  the  old-fashioned  rocking  chair  came  from.  Father  made  a  fancy 
baby’s  high-chair  with  arms  and  a  fold-up  table.  The  stove  was  the  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  type  for  burning  wood,  with  four  cast  iron  lids  and  an 
oven  below  that  baked  fine  crusty  bread.  It  also  “burned”  the  green  coffee 
beans  which  then  were  ground  through  the  old  coffee  mill  to  make  the  usual 
beverage.  I  should  know  for,  as  I  remember,  in  those  days  coffee  was 
given  to  children  early  in  life  as  a  strong  and  beneficial  drink! 

Father  made  a  high  wood  churn  done  in  the  best  cooper’s  tradition  with 
perfectly  formed  staves  and  dogwood  bands.  Probably  this  was  the  only  use 
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he  made  of  his  cooper’s  tools.  We  children  spent  many  a  dreary  hour  work¬ 
ing  the  stomper  up  and  down  until  the  cream  finally  separated  into  sweet 
butter  and  tasty  buttermilk.  Father  also  dug  a  well  about  ten  feet  deep  that 
Tron  Severson  had  located  by  “witching”  with  a  small  willow  crutch.  Tron 
was  considered  an  expert  in  this  art  and  performed  his  service  for  many 
neighbors  with  unfailing  good  results,  due  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the 
high  and  quite  uniform  water  table  in  the  ground  before  the  day  of  the 
drainage  tile.  The  well  was  curbed  with  pine  boards  that  made  the  water 
bitter  for  a  while  and  a  pine  cover  to  make  it  safe  for  the  children.  Water 
was  drawn  with  a  tin  pail  at  the  end  of  a  wooden  pole.  A  little  later  it  was 
also  customary  to  hang  large  tin  cans  nearly  filled  with  milk  and  cream  in 
the  well  to  keep  sweet.  Once  in  a  while  a  can  was  accidentally  upset  into 
the  well  much  to  Mother’s  disgust. 

We  evidently  moved  into  the  new  house  about  mid-summer  after  having 
lived  in  a  house  belonging  to  K.N.  Anderson  on  the  way  to  town  while  Father 
was  building  the  house. 

While  the  house  was  in  process  another  important  event  had  come  to 
pass — a  new  baby  had  arrived.  The  second  girl,  sister  Jennie,  was  born  on 
July  23,  1883.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  event  but  Lizzie  was  evidently 
thrilled  at  the  idea  of  having  a  sister.  The  arrival  of  a  baby  was  not  a 
heralded  event  among  the  Mount  Valley  settlers  as  they  came  often  and 
apparently  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  To  call  in  a  doctor  had  never  been 
heard  of,  but  usually  some  woman  in  the  neighborhood  was  ready  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  midwifery.  In  this  case  Father  had  walked  some  two 
miles  to  get  Meta  Benson  who  lived  just  north  of  the  cemetery,  and  they 
returned  just  in  time.  She  had  apparently  had  some  practical  nursing  experi¬ 
ence  in  Sweden  and,  while  I  was  entirely  unaware  of  all  the  implications, 
I  understood  from  Mother’s  later  conversation  that  she  did  not  approve 
fully  of  all  of  Meta’s  methods.  But  there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
results  were  satisfactory. 

A  few  weeks  later  Jennie  was  baptized  by  Pastor  Ingebrigt  Thormods- 
gaard  who  had  occasional  Lutheran  services  for  a  loosely-formed  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  Junction  Schoolhouse  two  miles  north  of  Forest  City.  As  I 
have  heard  the  story,  we  went  to  the  Tron  Severson’s  on  Saturday  evening, 
of  course  walking  the  long  two  miles  with  Father  carrying  the  baby;  then 
the  grow'n-ups  walked  another  tw'o  miles  to  the  schoolhouse  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing,  Father  again  with  the  precious  burden.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
name  Jennie  as  it  is  not  typically  Norwegian,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
maturing  Severson  girls,  headed  by  Mary,  had  a  hand  in  the  selection. 


Dolly 


The  house  was 
have  cows,  sheep, 
Mother  especially 


only  a  beginning  and  the  money  was  gone.  But  they  had  to 
chickens,  perhaps  a  pig  or  two  and  if  possible  a  horse, 
had  grown  up  with  all  of  these  and  she  must  have  them 
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again.  I  have  no  memory  of  how  they  were  acquired  except  for  the  horse. 
Father  had  located  a  gentle  and  reliable  black  mare,  Dolly  by  name  and 
perhaps  six  to  eight  years  old,  that  met  all  the  qualifications.  Her  tail 
was  slightly  shorter  than  expected  in  a  perfect  animal  but  that  was  hardly 
a  handicap  worth  considering.  The  price  was  $25.00.  After  much  talking 
over  with  Mother,  Father  went  to  see  Ole  Iverson  who  had  recently  come 
from  the  Decorah  settlement  and  who  was  reputed  to  be  rich  enough  to 
loan  out  money  occasionally.  A  deal  was  made,  and  I  can  remember  the 
joy  with  which  we  ran  to  greet  Father  as  he  led  Dolly  home  to  be  our  own 
horse.  She  lived  many  years  and  I  can’t  remember  a  single  occasion  on 
which  she  got  out  of  hand. 

The  next  concern  was  the  stable.  It  too  was  set  into  the  side  hill.  The 
supports  were  oak  posts  dug  two  or  three  feet  into  the  ground  with  a  crutch 
branch  at  the  top  in  which  to  lay  other  oak  poles  to  support  the  roof.  The 
brush  and  slough  grass  technique  was  used  for  the  roof.  The  walls  were  of 
thinner  poplar  poles  nailed  fairly  close  together  to  the  oak  uprights.  An¬ 
other  wall  of  these  was  built  some  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  farther  out 
and  the  space  between  was  rammed  full  of  the  wiry  slough  grass  that  was 
plentiful  but  no  good  for  cattle  feed.  The  result  was  a  warm  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  stable  with  proper  stalls  for  the  cows,  pens  for  the  calves  and  sheep, 
and  an  honor  stall  for  Dolly  nearest  the  door  toward  the  house.  The  stable 
was  lengthened  as  the  animals  increased  and  needed  additional  room. 

The  greatest  triumphs  in  ingenuity,  however,  were  the  harness  and 
wagon  for  Dolly.  For  the  wagon  Father  had  located  a  pair  of  large  hind 
wheels  with  axle  from  an  abandoned  farm  wagon.  After  the  decaying  wood  on 
the  surface  had  been  carefully  rasped  and  scraped,  and  the  rims  heated 
red  hot  and  shrunk  to  a  tight  fit  by  the  Forest  City  blacksmith,  the  wheels 
were  for  all  practical  purposes  as  good  as  new.  I  still  have  a  vivid  memory 
of  the  brilliant  red  paint  Father  applied  to  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  build 
a  typical  two-wheeled  Norwegian  wagon-cart  that  they  call  a  “kjerre.” 
Two  bur-oak  thills  from  the  woods,  strong  but  well  finished,  were  bolted 
to  the  axle  with  irons  at  the  ends  for  fastening  direct  to  the  sides  of  Dolly’s 
harness  instead  of  the  usual  tugs  and  whiffle-tree.  Between  the  high  wheels 
was  a  pine  board  platform  with  a  removable  wagon  box  and  a  wagon  seat 
supported  from  the  thills  on  wood  springs  also  of  the  tough  but  springy 
bur-oak.  A  removable  rack  was  made  to  use  instead  of  the  box  for  hauling 
hay  and  other  bulky  commodities.  When  finished,  the  wagon  was  almost  a 
counterpart  of  the  deacon’s  wonderful  one-hoss  shay  in  Holmes’  poem, 
somewhat  less  stylish  but  more  utilitarian. 

The  harness  for  Dolly  was  equally  ingenious.  Father  got  buckles  and 
some  straps  from  a  pair  of  worn-out  harnesses  that  he  had  picked  up  some¬ 
where  for  almost  nothing.  These  he  supplemented  with  leather  from  a 
cowhide  that  he  tanned  in  oak  bark.  I  rather  think  that  he  and  Tron  SeveVson 
had  divided  a  carcass  for  the  winter’s  meat  supply  at  the  fall  butchering 
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and  that  Father  got  the  hide.  I  have  a  memory  of  a  barrel  half  filled  with 
oak  bark  and  water  of  deep  brown  color  in  which  the  hide  was  soaked  for 
a  long  time  to  remove  the  hair  and  toughen  the  leather. 

Father  was  almost  an  expert  in  leather  work  and  had  brought  with  him 
a  full  set  of  shoemaker’s  tools  in  a  nice  oval  kit.  He  could  make  up  a  per¬ 
fect  shoemaker’s  thread  from  several  strands  of  linen  thread  properly 
twisted  and  covered  with  shoemaker’s  wax,  with  stiff  hog  bristles  at  the 
ends  to  start  the  stitches  through  the  awl  holes.  He  made  himself  an  ex¬ 
cellent  jacket  of  tanned  sheepskin  that  fit  perfectly  and  lasted  for  years. 

For  the  harness  Father  first  made  a  pair  of  bur-oak  hames  with  col¬ 
lars  of  stuffed  sheepskin  tacked  directly  to  them  in  Norwegian  fashion. 
The  hames  buckled  at  Dolly’s  breast  instead  of  at  the  top  like  the  Ameri¬ 
can  horse  collar  with  its  separate  hames.  The  strap  across  Dolly’s  back 
and  around  her  ribs  just  back  of  the  front  legs  was  especially  important 
for  sometimes  the  weight  of  the  thills  would  pull  down  and  sometimes  up. 
For  instance,  a  few  heavy  sacks  of  potatoes  or  a  bunch  of  children  in  the 
back  end  would  tend  to  lift  Dolly  off  her  feet,  so  strong  straps  and  buckles 
were  needed.  At  first  he  tried  a  raised  wooden  yoke  above  Dolly’s  back¬ 
bone  with  jointed  pads  where  a  saddle  would  normally  rest  as  you  some¬ 
times  see  in  old  Russian  pictures.  This  was  abandoned  as  impractical, 
however,  as  there  was  a  strong  tendency  for  the  high  yoke  to  topple  over. 
He  compromised  on  a  solid  wide  strap  across  the  top  with  a  pair  of  good 
sized  oval  poplar  blocks  below  with  heavy  sheepskin  padding  especially 
custom-made  to  fit  the  exact  conformation  of  Dolly’s  back.  The  rest  of  the 
harness  was  more  along  the  conventional  lines.  I  have  often  wished  for  a 
photograph  of  this  unique  outfit  for  it  even  attracted  some  attention  when 
we  came  to  town.  I  remember  that  Father  was  quite  offended  when  a  re¬ 
spected  citizen  of  his  own  nationality  asked  him,  jokingly,  whether  he  had 
looked  up  the  laws  about  the  legality  of  driving  such  an  outfit  in  America. 
This  was  serious  business  with  Father. 

The  simple  rig  served  a  multitude  of  purposes  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
in  fact  until  Father’s  death  in  1890  and  even  a  year  or  two  beyond.  Dolly 
was  a  gentle  and  willing  mare,  possibly  a  little  toward  the  slow  side,  but 
she  and  Father  got  along  famously.  He  learned  to  say  “Giddap”  for  start¬ 
ing  but  he  could  never  make  himself  say  “Whoa.”  for  stopping.  He  preferred 
the  Norwegian  “P-r-r-r-r,”  and  it  made  no  difference  to  Dolly,  for  she 
was  happy  to  stop  at  the  slightest  excuse. 

Clearing  the  Land 

The  next  pressing  task  was  to  clear  off  part  of  the  timberland  so  that 
some  crops  could  be  raised.  The  first  project  was  to  clear  off  and  spade 
up  a  patch  that  Mother  could  use  for  a  garden  and  particularly  a  potato 
patch  next  spring.  Then  the  grubbing  for  a  few  acres  of  “field”  must  begin 
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without  delay.  Grubbing  was  a  back-breaking  job  that  we  today  do  not  fully 
appreciate  as  we  scoot  along  between  the  cornfields  in  our  modern  cars. 
First  the  brush  had  to  be  removed.  This  was  usually  a  dense  growth  of 
hazel  and  dogwood  stems  some  three  to  six  feet  high  and  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  pencil  to  a  broom  handle.  Usually  the  stems  were  cut  quite  close 
to  the  ground  with  a  short  stout  blade  fitted  to  a  bent  scythe  handle.  Instead 
of  this  Father  liked  to  cut  the  brush  with  a  “grub-hoe”  tight  down  to  the 
frozen  ground — a  good  job  for  late  fall.  The  brush  was  piled  into  huge  heaps, 
all  by  heavy  hand  work. 

Then  came  the  really  back-breaking  work  of  grubbing  out  the  trees 
which  all  the  Mount  Valley  folks  and  their  timber  neighbors  knew  so  well. 
The  main  tool  was  the  “grub-hoe”  (now  usually  called  a  mattock)  sold  as 
one  of  the  big  items  in  all  the  hardware  stores.  The  lower  blade  was  for 
digging  away  the  earth  as  well  as  cutting  the  smaller  roots;  the  upper  blade 
served  as  an  axe  for  chopping  through  the  large  roots.  To  grub  a  6-inch 
oak  with  the  main  tap  root  going  almost  straight  down  in  the  center  was  a 
man-sized  job.  Many  of  the  trees  that  had  sprung  up  after  past  fires  had 
several  stems  growing  out  of  large  old  stumps  to  multiply  the  work.  Most 
of  our  soil  also  had  frequent  stones  mixed  with  the  clay  and  loam,  so  the 
edges  of  the  grub-hoe  blades  had  to  be  sharpened  frequently.  We  youngsters 
often  turned  the  tedious  grindstone  at  the  noon  or  supper  hour.  Once  the 
trees  were  grubbed,  the  branches  had  to  be  cut  off,  known  as  “trimming.” 
These  were  added  to  the  brush  piles  while  the  solid  logs  or  poles  were 
piled  into  heaps  for  the  winter’s  wood  supply.  Finally  the  brush  piles  were 
burned,  a  roasting  hot  job  if  it  happened  to  come  during  warm  days  as  it 
often  did.  Most  of  the  settlers  did  well  to  clear  five  acres  in  a  year. 

Finally  came  the  plowing  of  the  cleared  ground,  known  as  “breaking.” 
This  w'as  also  a  tough  job  because  the  earth  w'as  matted  with  tight  and  tough 
roots,  and  usually  there  was  no  time  to  wait  for  them  to  rot  before  the 
breaking  was  done.  An  extra  strong  breaking  plow  was  used  with  a  heavy 
oak  beam  and  specially  sharp  blades  to  cut  the  tough  roots.  When  a  “nigger 
head”  boulder,  was  hit,  as  happened  frequently,  the  plow  suffered  badly. 
At  least  four  horses  were  hitched  to  the  breaking  plow  and  sometimes  six. 
I  still  remember  at  our  first  breaking  that  Brother  Ed,  about  four,  and  two 
years  younger  than  I,  insisted  that  the  strong  man  was  pushing  the  plow 
while  the  horses  showed  him  where  to  go.  I,  with  more  mature  wisdom, 
argued  that  the  strong  horses  pulled  the  plow  while  the  man  held  it  in  place. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  process  of  clearing  the  land  in  the  timber  sections 
because  it  contrasted  so  with  the  prairie.  There  it  was  possible  to  break  up 
an  entire  quarter  section  in  one  season  by  simply  plowing  around  the  ponds 
and  wet  ravines  and  immediately  sowing  the  entire  area  to  a  full  crop  of 
wheat  or  flax.  Even  after  the  breaking,  the  timber  settlers  had  to  let  the 
land  lie  fallow  until  the  following  spring  to  let  the  roots  rot.  At  most, 
they  could  get  a  crop  of  broadcast  turnips  the  first  season.  This  was  a 
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simple  operation.  One  of  us  children  filled  a  small  tin  salt  shaker  with  the 
little  black  turnip  seeds  and  walked  or  usually  ran  over  the  newly  broken 
ground  shaking  the  shaker  as  we  ran.  This  produced  a  crop  of  sweet  turnips 
that  were  good  to  eat,  raw  or  cooked.  Most  were  gathered  in  piles  and  fed 
to  the  cows. 

And  still  the  immigrants  liked  the  timber  and  preferred  to  live  there. 
The  shift  to  the  prairie  came  later  during  the  flax  period  in  the  nineties, 
but  the  Mount  Valley  folks  mostly  stayed  in  their  woods. 

Two  years  after  Jennie’s  arrival,  another  baby  came  along — another 
boy  who,  Mother  insisted,  should  have  his  father’s  name,  Ole.  Father  like¬ 
wise  wanted  the  mother  to  be  remembered,  so  his  name  became  Ole 
Andreas,  later  simply  O.A. 

In  another  two  years,  almost  by  the  clock,  Theodore,  the  last  to  arrive, 
was  on  the  job  as  he  has  been  ever  since.  I  do  not  know  how  he  got  his 
name;  the  fact  is  that  Ted  has  proven  to  be  quite  sufficient  unto  himself 
and  perhaps  needed  no  artificial  prop  to  lean  on,  even  for  such  an  import¬ 
ant  one  as  a  name.  On  these  occasions  the  neighborhood  Norwegian  women 
usually  brought  the  traditional  “barselsuppe,”  literally  “confinement 
soup,”  a  thick  pudding-like  concoction  of  rice  with  grape  wine  or  red  fruit 
juice  to  give  it  color  and  added  flavor.  This  was  supposed  to  be  excellent 
food  for  the  new  mother,  but  usually  there  was  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
family  for  a  meal  or  two.  This  then  was  the  completed  Thorson  family — 
two  girls  and  four  boys — as  they  grew  up  in  Mount  Valley. 

Farming  Then  and  Now 

It  occurred  to  me  that  an  interesting  comparison  might  be  made  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  farming  methods  of  today  and  those  of  Father’s  first 
years  in  Mount  Valley.  We  happen  now  to  own  a  160-acre  farm  “out  on  the 
prairie,”  and  1  might  add  that  it  has  excellent  soil  and  is  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  over  the  entire  area  by  a  renter  who  gets  as  his  share  something  like 
half  the  crop--making  a  profitable  venture  for  all  concerned.  Next  spring 
corn  will  be  planted  where  soybeans  or  oats  are  growing  this  season,  so 
as  soon  as  these  crops  are  harvested  the  renter  will  plow  the  fields  to  be 
ready  for  next  year’s  crop.  His  big  plow  turns  at  least  two,  and  maybe  three 
or  four  furrows,  being  drawn  by  a  powerful  tractor.  The  farmer  sits  in  a 
comfortable  seat  and  drives  the  tractor  about  like  an  automobile.  Perhaps 
80  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  corn,  and  it  can  all  be  plowed  ready  for 
spring  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  spring  the  farmer  comes  out  with  a  “disc”  probably  more  than 
20  feet  wide  behind  the  tractor.  This  loosens  the  soil  several  inches  deep, 
after  which  he  hitches  the  tractor  to  a  toothed  harrow  probably  30  feet 
wide  and  soon  the  entire  80  acres  lie  mellow,  black  and  smooth  ready  for 
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planting.  This,  too,  is  a  short  operation,  for  the  planter  drawn  by  a  tractor 
plants  four  rows  at  a  time,  dropping  three  or  four  kernels  of  special  hybrid 
seed  corn  in  each  “hill”  and  an  exact  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  with 
each  drop.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  the  farmer  brings  out  his  four-row, 
tractor-driven  cultivator  fitted  with  special  blade  shovels  for  killing  weeds, 
loosening  the  soil  and  piling  earth  around  the  stalks  to  give  them  additional 
support.  In  two  or  three  weeks  he  “crosses”  the  first  cultivation  and  alter¬ 
nates  the  direction  of  travel  for  each  later  cultivation.  If  the  weeds  or  insect 
pests  are  exceptionally  bad,  he  has  a  contrivance  that  can  spray  a  suitable 
poison  four  rows  at  a  time.  In  the  fall  the  husking  is  done  with  a  mechani¬ 
cal  “picker”  which  takes  two  rows  at  a  time  and  automatically  elevates 
the  corn  into  a  large  wagon  box  or  hopper  which  in  turn  can  be  unloaded 
mechanically  into  a  large  crib.  Practically  all  of  this  work  has  been  done 
by  machines  operated  by  one  lone  man.  When  time  comes  for  marketing, 
the  corn  is  shelled  by  a  large  commercial  sheller  and  hauled  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  in  town  by  a  fleet  of  fast  trucks. 

Father  had  probably  never  seen  corn  before  coming  to  this  country, 
much  less  known  how  to  raise  it.  He  simply  copied  what  he  saw  the  neigh¬ 
bors  do  when  he  raised  some  five  acres  of  corn  three  or  four  years  after 
we  moved  to  the  Mount  Valley  farm.  Having  only  one  horse,  he  had  to  hire 
someone  to  do  the  first  plowing.  This  was  usually  Anton  Myhre,  who  lived 
on  the  road  to  the  Tron  Seversons.  He  owned  a  team  of  strong  mules  and 
was  gradually  getting  his  own  eighty  acres  into  cultivation.  He,  like  every¬ 
one  else,  walked  back  of  the  plow  holding  it  in  place  by  the  two  curved  plow 
handles  while  he  guided  the  mules  with  long  leather  reins  around  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  We  barefooted  boys  followed  behind  in  the  cool  smooth  furrow  that 
was  interrupted  only  when  the  point  of  the  plowshare  struck  a  stone.  We 
liked  Anton  because  he  talked  to  us  and  showed  us  how  to  whittle  whistles 
from  small  poplar  or  willow  stems  about  the  time  the  leaves  were  coming 
out  in  the  spring.  His  father  was  interesting,  too;  a  short  almost  doubled- 
up  old  man  who  lived  with  his  tiny  old  wife  in  a  tiny  log  house  not  far  from 
Anton’s.  Kveryone  knew  the  “Gamle  Skomaker,”  the  old  shoemaker,  to 
whom  we  brought  our  shoes  to  be  repaired  for  a  dime  or  a  quarter  when 
Father  became  too  busy  to  do  it  himself.  We  had  to  watch  the  days,  however, 
for  we  learned  that  he  was  an  “Adventist”  who  for  some  reason  did  not 
work  on  Saturdays.  Anton  worked  all  the  time. 

The  plowing  was  done  in  the  spring,  and  as  Anton  got  on  with  the  plowing, 
Father  hitched  Dolly  to  a  single  section  of  a  home-made  wood  harrow  fitted 
with  iron  teeth  from  the  town  blacksmith.  Father  of  course  walked  behind 
while  driving  Dolly,  lifting  the  back  of  the  harrow  up  every  once  in  a  while 
to  rid  it  of  partly  rotted  old  roots  that  had  caught  in  the  teeth. 

The  next  operation  was  to  use  the  “marker”  which  was  a  device  to 
space  the  hills  evenly  in  straight  rows  before  the  day  of  the  horse-drawn 
planter.  The  marker  consisted  of  a  home-made,  sled-like  affair  with  three 
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to  five  short  runners  spaced  about  42  inches  apart  which  was  the  correct 
distance  between  the  rows.  A  couple  of  boards  made  a  frame  for  the  runners 
and  a  platform  for  the  driver  to  stand  on  as  the  contraption  was  pulled 
across  the  field.  The  runners  left  deep  marks  to  show  where  the  rows  of 
corn  should  be  planted.  Father  used  only  three  runners  and  a  pair  of  thills 
from  the  winter  sled  because  that  was  all  Dolly  could  pull.  On  the  side  not 
yet  marked  was  an  outrigger  consisting  of  a  wood  bar  extending  out  to  a 
short  piece  of  board  which  dragged  in  the  soft  dirt  a  certain  distance  out 
from  the  marker.  For  the  return  trip  the  center  of  the  rig  was  driven  over 
the  line  in  the  dirt  made  by  the  outrigger  which  this  time  was  changed  over 
to  the  other  side  to  make  a  new  guide  line  for  the  next  trip.  When  the 
entire  field  had  been  traversed  this  way,  there  was  a  nice  system  of  parallel 
lines,  one  for  each  row  of  corn.  But  this  was  only  half  of  the  job,  for  a  new 
set  of  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  first  had  to  be  made.  When  this  had  been 
completed  the  field  was  ready  for  planting,  a  hill  at  each  crossing  of  the 
lines. 

The  planting  was  a  slow  operation  requiring  two  persons,  one  to  make  a 
hole  with  a  hoe,  the  other  to  drop  three  or  four  kernels  of  seed  corn  into 
it  after  which  the  first  covered  up  the  hole  and  stepped  on  it  to  pack  the 
earth  firmly  around  the  seeds.  In  our  case  Father  used  the  hoe  while 
Sister  Lizzie  did  the  dropping,  a  job  requiring  several  days’  work  for  five 
acres.  Preparing  the  seed  corn  also  took  much  time.  The  seed  ears  were 
selected  and  picked  in  the  fall  before  the  regular  husking  to  prevent  damage 
from  frost.  The  husks  were  then  turned  back  and  the  ears  were  tied  in 
pairs  and  hung  over  a  pole  in  the  attic  until  spring.  Then  the  corn  was  care¬ 
fully  shelled  from  the  cobs  by  hand.  First  the  irregular  kernels  on  the  tips 
and  butts  were  shucked  off  to  be  used  for  chicken  feed;  finally  the  actual 
seed  corn  kernels  were  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  corn  cob  in  the  palm  of 
one  hand.  Father  also  planted  pumpkins  in  the  cornfield,  placing  a  couple  of 
the  large  flat  seeds  in  every  fourth  or  fifth  hill  of  corn. 

After  planting,  the  harrow  was  used  again  over  the  entire  patch  mainly, 
it  was  thought,  to  keep  the  gophers  and  the  blackbirds  from  digging  up  and 
eating  the  corn  by  the  simple  process  of  following  the  marker  rows  and 
stopping  to  dig  at  the  intersections.  After  the  young  corn  had  come  up  there 
might  be  many  missing  hills  due  to  bad  seed  corn  or  other  causes  so  the 
worst  spots  would  be  replanted. 

One  spring  we  all  were  happy  when  Father  brought  home  a  new  hand 
corn  planter  that  he  had  bought  at  the  hardware  store  for  something  like 
three  dollars.  I  recall  marveling  at  the  ingenious  mechanism  consisting  of 
two  wooden  slats  about  three  feet  long  hinged  together  w'ith  an  iron  con¬ 
nection  at  the  bottom  and  having  pegs  for  your  two  hands  at  the  top.  When 
you  pulled  the  handles  apart,  three  or  four  kernels  of  corn  dropped  from  a 
holder  into  the  iron  shoe.  Then  you  poked  the  thing  into  the  ground  and 
clicked  the  handles  together,  releasing  the  corn.  Pulling  it  up  you  repeated — 
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out— down — in — up  while  you  took  two  steps  forward  stepping  on  the  hill 
just  planted.  With  some  practice  you  could  do  this  over  and  over  in  rhythm 
with  a  slow  walk.  Maybe  there  were  ways  of  doing  things  faster  and  easier 
after  all. 

You  can  see  that  we  used  several  times  as  many  man-hours  on  our  little 
five-acre  patch  as  our  renter  today  uses  for  80  acres  on  the  modern  farm 
that  I  have  described. 

Soon  the  time  came  for  “cultivating.”  Dolly  was  now  hitched  to  a  small 
two-shovel  cultivator  without  wheels  which  Father  guided  back  and  forth 
between  two  rows.  If  the  weeds  got  the  upper  hand,  two  or  three  of  us 
children  were  sent  into  the  cornfield  to  pull  the  weeds  by  hand  or  chop  them 
with  a  hoe.  Cultivation  had  to  be  stopped  before  the  corn  was  very  large 
for  by  that  time  the  pumpkin  vines  were  crawling  along  the  ground  and 
would  be  damaged  by  the  horse  and  cultivator. 

In  the  fall  the  harvesting  was  equally  slow.  In  October  while  the  corn 
leaves  were  still  green,  the  stalks  in  part  of  the  field  were  cut  off  with  a 
large  chopping  knife  and  put  up  into  “shocks”  tied  around  with  two  or  three 
twisted  cornstalks.  Later  in  the  fall  the  shocks  were  hauled  home,  the  ears 
husked  out,  and  the  stalks  stacked  up  near  the  stable  for  winter  feed  for  the 
cows.  The  standing  corn  was  husked  in  the  field.  We  made  our  own  “husking 
pin”  which  was  a  little  oak  stick  for  the  inside  of  the  right  hand  (or  left  for 
Brother  lid).  The  stick  had  a  sharpened  point  to  meet  the  thumb  and  was 
held  in  place  by  a  leather  loop  around  the  middle  finger.  Later  w'e  bought 
special  metal  husking  pins,  then  husking  hooks  which  really  speeded  up  the 
process. 

Potatoes  were  perhaps  Father’s  best  crop.  He  made  a  special  plow  drawn 
by  Dolly  to  dig  trenches  in  which  to  plant  the  seed  potatoes.  The  “seeds” 
were  pieces  of  last  year’s  potatoes  which  were  cut  up  each  spring  so  that 
each  piece  had  at  least  one  “eye”  from  which  the  new  shoots  grew.  We 
children  did  much  of  the  “dropping”  of  these  in  the  trench,  being  careful 
to  space  them  the  right  distance  apart  as  we  had  been  instructed. 

In  the  fall  the  same  plow  was  used  to  dig  the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground. 
Again  we  had  what  we  thought  a  long  tedious  job  of  picking  the  potatoes  into 
pails  to  be  dumped  into  the  two-wheeled  wagon. Then  Dolly  hauled  them  off 
either  directly  to  the  store  in  town  or  to  the  storage  cellar  back  of  the 
house.  One  fall  when  we  had  an  unusually  fine  crop  and  prices  were  low, 
Father  dug  a  cellar  out  in  the  field,  filled  it  with  potatoes  and  placed  a  roof 
of  slough  hay  above  to  keep  the  potatoes  unfrozen  till  spring.  The  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  was  unending. 
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Chapter  IV.  The  Seasons 


The  seasons  of  the  year  stood  out  much  more  sharply  in  those  days  than 
they  do  today.  Nowadays  we  live  in  winter-heated  and  summer  cooled 
houses,  drive  to  work  in  heated  cars,  work  in  air-conditioned  offices,  go  to 
Arizona  or  Florida  in  the  winter,  and  to  the  mountains  or  lakes  in  summer. 
As  a  result  we  have  almost  lost  the  impact  that  the  seasons  made  upon  us 
as  children — and  particularly  as  pioneer  children  in  Mount  Valley.  Let  us 
begin  with  winter. 

They  tell  us  that  the  winters  of  the  mid  1880’s  which  I  first  remember 
were  unusually  severe  with  snowfalls  and  storms  that  have  not  been 
equalled  since.  Our  house  was  built  into  the  hillside  facing  toward  the 
southeast.  Back  of  the  house  was  a  narrow  strip  of  brush,  and  beyond  it  a 
flat  field.  The  winter  storms  from  the  northwest  would  drive  the  snow  over 
the  open  field  and  drop  it  in  the  brush  next  to  the  house.  When  the  drifts 
built  up  to  the  top  of  the  brush,  the  snow  would  glide  over  the  banks  and 
drift  down  the  front  slope  until  the  entire  area  around  the  house  became  one 
solid  snow  bank  often  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  I  can  still  see  Father  out  in 
the  morning  with  the  big  snow  shovel  that  he  had  fashioned  from  a  wide  pine 
board  almost  tunneling  paths  to  the  well,  the  stable  and  the  chicken  house. 
Then  he  went  on  through  the  endless  round  of  feeding  and  watering  the 
animals,  cleaning  out  the  stable,  getting  plenty  of  wood  to  keep  us  warm, 
and  doing  the  countless  chores  that  filled  the  entire  day.  The  next  day  he 
hitched  Dolly  to  the  home-made  sled  and  started  out  to  break  open  a  road 
toward  town  and  to  the  schoolhouse.  By  the  time  he  had  everything  cleared 
and  running  smoothly,  the  next  storm  came  so  that  the  heavy  job  had  to  be 
done  again. 

We  children  delighted  in  the  deep  snowdrifts.  The  strong  winds  usually 
compacted  the  snow  so  that  we  could  walk  safely  on  top,  and  if  we  sank  in 
occasionally,  so  much  more  fun.  Father  had  made  us  a  strong  sled  with 
oak  runners  shod  with  smooth  iron  bands.  On  better  days  we  could  even 
venture  up  to  the  top  of  the  big  hill  across  the  ravine  in  front  of  the  house 
where  after  a  few  preliminary  runs  to  make  a  good  track  we  could  slide 
down  and  out  onto  the  meadow  below  to  our  hearts’  content.  Winter  also 
had  its  beautiful  days  with  heavy  frost  on  the  trees,  making  a  fairyland  up 
the  valley  and  through  the  woods  as  far  as  you  could  see. 
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All  winter  long  we  hud  our  regular  walk  to  school.  After  the  first  snow, 
Father  led  the  way  to  make  a  direct  path  across  the  sloughs  connecting  to 
the  trails  through  the  woods.  This  made  the  distance  considerably  shorter 
than  the  full  mile  to  the  schoolhouse  by  the  usual  summer  roads.  When  new 
storms  made  the  paths  difficult  to  follow,  Father  was  usually  at  school  at 
four  o’clock  with  Dolly  and  the  sled  to  see  that  we  got  home  safely. 

Each  of  us  had  certain  chores  to  do.  Mother  and  Lizzie  did  the  milking. 
The  herd  increased  surprisingly  fast  so  that  we  soon  had  a  number  of  cows, 
each  in  her  own  stall  to  which  she  went  unfailingly.  Mother  loved  her  cows. 
They  no  doubt  brought  back  memories  of  her  summers  with  them  in  the 
seter  at  Bak.  She  not  only  gave  each  her  own  stall  but  also  her  own  given 
name.  I  still  recall  a  few  like  Stjerna  (Star),  Skindbot  (Skinpatch),  Gulros 
(Yellow  Rose),  Mala  (Mollie),  and  so  on,  names  quite  likely  remembered  from 
her  seter  years.  The  young  bull  somehow  acquired  the  Yankee  name  of  Bill. 

The  rest  of  us  carried  armfuls  of  hay  to  the  calves  and  young  stock  that 
appealed  to  us,  and  we  saw  to  it  that  our  big  brindled  pet  tomcat  got  his  dish 
of  milk.  We  knew  him  simply  as  Puss.  He  spent  his  days  very  leisurely  in 
the  house  but  stayed  in  the  stable  with  the  cattle  at  night.  He  had  a  special 
exit  in  the  hay  wall  so  that  he  could  roam  outside  at  will.  Often  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  a  full-grown  cottontail  rabbit  outside  the  front  door  of  the 
house,  without  any  sign  of  being  eaten  or  without  any  sign  of  blood  in  the 
snow  where  it  had  been  dragged  from  one  of  the  many  rabbit  runways  in  the 
nearby  brush.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Puss  had  had  a  good  breakfast 
by  sucking  the  warm  blood  from  the  rabbit’s  throat.  No  wonder  he  grew  to 
be  a  big  and  strong  cat.  We  were  never  troubled  w'ith  rats  or  mice  during 
Puss’s  active  years.  Just  why  I  don’t  know,  but  we  never  ate  the  plentiful 
rabbits’  meat.  So  Puss’s  offering  at  the  door  usually  ended  in  the  pig  pen 
w'here  the  porkers  seemed  to  relish  it  very  much. 


Our  woods  were  a  natural  habitat  for  the  cottontails,  but  I  can  recall 
only  one  or  two  of  our  neighbors  who  hunted  them  at  all.  As  I  think  of  it 
now,  shooting  rabbits  was  perhaps  not  much  of  a  sport.  If  you  walked  along 
the  edge  of  the  timber  toward  sunset,  you  could  see  the  rabbits  sitting  per¬ 
fectly  still  a  few  rods  back  in  the  brush,  offering  an  easy  target  for  a  pot 
shot.  The  few  farmers  who  owned  guns  at  all  usually  had  the  old  muzzle 
loaders.  It  was  hardly  worthwhile  to  get  out  the  powder,  wads,  shots  and 
caps  and  pack  a  load  into  place  with  an  old  ram- rod  just  to  take  a  shot  at  a 
poor  little  rabbit  that  was  not  worth  taking  home  after  you  had  killed  it.  Once 
in  a  while  several  hunters  from  town  came  out  in  bob-sleds  apparently  for  a 
contest  between  two  teams.  We  listened  to  the  shooting  and  thought  they  must 
have  killed  all  the  rabbits  for  miles  around,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference.  Most  of  these  hunters  had  breech-loading  guns,  and  after  they 
had  gone  we  had  our  own  little  contest  to  see  which  of  us  could  find  the  most 
empty  shells. 
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In  the  long  winter  evenings  we  were  equally  busy.  There  were  no  radios 
or  television  sets  and  not  even  anything  to  read.  Occasionally  Father  would 
take  a  few  minutes  to  review  some  lesson  in  the  Norwegian  ABC  book  or  see 
to  it  that  we  remembered  to  learn  an  assigned  lesson  in  the  Catechism.  We 
did  no  homework  from  school  because  we  had  more  time  in  school  than  we 
needed  for  the  lessons  assigned.  So  our  evenings  were  usually  occupied  in 
handwork  around  the  kerosene  lamp  on  the  table.  Mother  was  busy  with  her 
spinning-wheel  or  carding  the  wool  into  rolls  for  spinning.  Ed  and  I  learned 
to  make  the  spinning-wheel  go  around  and  to  wind  the  yarn  from  a  full  spool 
into  nice  round  balls.  Later  Mother  managed  to  get  a  large  loom  which  she 
set  up  to  weave  many  yards  of  good  cloth  for  dresses  and  suits  from  cotton 
warp  and  wool  yarn  from  her  spinning-wheel.  Her  knitting  and  crocheting 
were  always  near  at  hand  so  her  fingers  were  never  still.  Father  was  busy 
with  various  projects  from  mending  a  pair  of  shoes  or  making  a  piece  of 
furniture  to  whittling  a  play  boat  that  we  might  sail  when  the  big  water 
spread  over  the  ponds  in  the  spring. 

1936892 


Lizzie  was  a  natural-born  seamstress,  first  making  clothes  for  her  dolls 
and  soon  for  herself  and  the  rest  of  us.  A  few  years  later  she  became  a 
proficient  dressmaker  and  tailor,  learning  the  fine  points  of  the  trade  from 
an  elderly  professional  Danish  seamstress  in  Forest  City.  From  my  ear¬ 
liest  memory,  I  had  an  uncontrollable  urge  to  make  anything  that  others  had 
made,  all  the  way  from  a  willow  whistle  to  a  windmill  or  a  threshing 
machine.  I  was  not  content  to  imitate  Father  alone  but,  by  watching  Mother 
and  Lizzie,  learned  to  knit,  crochet  and  sew.  The  winter  when  I  was  eight, 
Lizzie  was  making  a  “piece-quilt,”  a  very  common  thing  at  that  time,  sew- 
ing  together  all  the  remnants  that  she  could  find  or  trade  into  a  pattern  for 
a  bed  cover.  Well,  if  she  did  it,  so  must  I.  She  cut  a  simple  pattern  of  trian¬ 
gular  pieces  and  I  proceeded  to  sew  them  into  blocks  with  simple  “running 
stitches,”  so  she  said.  Eventually  I  had  enough  blocks  piled  up  to  make  an 
entire  quilt  which  Lizzie  and  Cousin  Julia  Severson  sewed  together  by 
machine  and  “quilted”  several  years  later.  Josephine  has  the  quilt  hidden 
away  somewhere  now  among  other  mementos  in  her  collection. 


When  we  got  tired  of  puttering  with  whatever  we  were. making,  there 
were  always  hazelnuts  to  be  cracked  as  an  evening  snack  before  clamber¬ 
ing  upstairs  into  bed. 


While  we  were  at  these  quiet  pursuits  one  evening,  an  unexpected  affair 
came  up  suddenly.  Mother  had  laid  her  knitting  aside  on  a  chair  for  a  short 
time.  When  she  came  to  pick  it  up,  an  entire  needle  had  been  pulled  out  of 
the  meshes.  She  thought  little  about  it  for  she  could  weave  the  needle  back 
in  a  few  minutes.  While  doing  this  she  mentioned  it  to  Father.  Immediately 
he  was  aroused;  someone  must  have  done  it.  He  would  soon  find  out  who.  Ed 
and  I  had  been  bustling  around  nearby,  Ed  nearing  three  and  I  with  a  fifth 
birthday  coming  up  soon.  Father  thought  of  himself  as  the  family  disciplin¬ 
arian  with  a  good  detective  instinct.  To  help  him  in  his  role  he  had  a 
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small  riis,  a  typical  Norwegian  whip  consisting  of  two  or  three  small  soft 
willow  branches  tied  together  to  be  used  if  the  children  got  out  of  hand,  and 
especially  if  they  told  a  lie.  He  had  placed  the  riis  over  the  projecting 
corner  of  the  dish  cupboard  so  that  it  would  be  in  sight  at  all  times,  as  a 
deterrent  no  doubt.  It  had  never  been  used  so  perhaps  here  was  a  good 
place  to  try  it  out  in  a  very  evident  case  of  lying.  I  was  the  chief  suspect. 
Ed  was  too  little  to  do  a  job  like  this  and  I  was  naturally  a  bit  too  curious 
anyway.  Father  was  sure  of  his  ground. 

“Thorwald,  did  you  pull  out  Mother’s  strikkenaal?” 

“No.” 

“You  know  what  happens  to  boys  who  tell  a  lie.  Did  you  do  it?” 

“No,  I  didn’t  do  it.” 

“Do  you  see  the  riis  up  there?” 

“But  I  didn’t  do  it.”  All  in  loud  positive  statements. 

“Well,  we  will  have  to  try  the  riis.” 

Then  the  terrible  realization  came.  I  was  to  get  the  riis  for  something 
I  had  not  done.  While  Father  got  the  riis  down  and  did  the  necessary  un¬ 
buttoning,  I  set  up  a  terrific  howl.  Then  he  brought  down  the  riis  several 
times  with  “Remember,  don’t  tell  a  lie  again,”  I  redoubled  the  yell. 
Actually  the  riis  was  a  small  soft  wisp  that  could  hardly  do  any  damage, 
and  I  am  sure  it  came  down  quite  gently;  but  to  me  it  was  a  matter  of  being 
punished  unjustly,  as  1  wailed  a  final  protest,  “I  didn’t  do  it,”  Mother  came 
over  with  a  gentle  “That  will  have  to  be  enough  now.”  She  cuddled  me  off 
to  bed  still  crying,  and  Lizzie  told  me  the  next  day  that  while  I  was  still 
crying  Ed  came  up  to  Mother  and  whispered,  “I  did  it.”  Father  did  not  say 
much  for  several  days  and  he  was  very  nice  to  me,  but  I  can’t  remember 
another  whipping  in  the  family  after  that.  lean  see  now  that  Father’s  entire 
life  especially  on  the  rough  ocean  had  been  one  of  hard  discipline.  I  am  sure 
that  this  incident  taught  him  the  lesson  of  using  the  discipline  of  love 
instead. 


The  Seasons  -  Spring 

When  spring  came,  everything  changed.  Our  very  senses  seemed  to 
awaken  at  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  around  us.  As  the  snow  melted, 
usually  hurried  along  by  warm  spring  rains,  the  ponds  and  sloughs  spread 
out  until  it  seemed  that  at  least  half  of  the  open  meadows  between  the  timber 
were  under  water.  Bear  Creek  broadened  into  what  looked  like  a  major 
watercourse  all  the  way  from  Sogard’s  slough,  where  it  was  perhaps  a 
quarter  mile  across,  through  the  Higginbotham’s  pasture  and  up  to  the 
w  ide  expanse  of  Bear  Lake.  We  took  our  toy  boats  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  play  sailors.  We  were  instructed  to  hold  tight  to  the  strings  so 
that  they  could  not  sail  out  into  deep  water.  But  we  could  dream  of  big 
oceans  and  far-away  lands. 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  we  were  proud  to  wear  high  leather  boots  in 
the  spring  with  bright  brass  plates  across  the  toes.  In  the  evenings  Father 
showed  us  how  to  keep  them  soft  and  water-tight  by  “greasing”  them  with 
melted  tallow.  One  game,  of  course,  was  to  see  how  deep  we  could  wade 
without  getting  water  into  the  boots.  This  always  led  to  just  one  step  too 
deep,  filling  one  boot  with  ice  cold  water.  In  the  excitement  of  getting  out, 
the  other  usually  filled  up  too.  The  penalty  was  to  stay  indoors  until  every¬ 
thing  was  dry  and  then  to  give  the  boots  an  extra  greasing.  During  these 
spring  floods,  our  direct  road  to  town  was  shut  off  by  deep  water,  and  we 
had  to  go  far  around  to  the  north  by  way  of  the  schoolhouse  to  cross  Bear 
Creek  on  the  “Samuelson  Bridge.”  Occasionally  the  ponds  froze  over  after 
the  first  spring  thaw,  making  the  biggest  and  best  patches  of  ice  that  child¬ 
ren  could  ever  wish. 

Before  we  knew,  the  snow  and  ice  were  replaced  by  bright  green  mead¬ 
ows.  The  early  pussy-willows  stood  out  like  sprays  of  pearls  along  the 
edges  of  the  brush  while  brilliant  yellow  marsh  marigolds  (cowslips  to  us) 
in  heavy  clumps  decorated  the  edges  of  every  pond.  A  few  weeks  later  the 
wet  centers  of  the  flat  ravines  were  covered  with  the  wild  blue  iris.  Our 
favorite  wild  plum  thickets  turned  into  billowy  clouds  of  white  blossoms 
while  most  of  the  other  trees  were  still  bare.  These  were  followed  shortly 
by  masses  of  white  flowers  on  the  large  black  cherry  trees  and  the  smaller 
chokecherry  and  bird  cherry.  The  blackhaw,  the  wild  snowball,  was  an  out¬ 
standingly  beautiful  bush  that  has  all  but  disappeared  with  the  destruction 
of  the  timber  and  indiscriminate  spraying  of  poison  along  the  sides  of  our 
roadways.  And,  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  wild  crabapple  not  only  filled  our 
eyes  with  masses  of  delicate  pink  but  also  filled  the  air  with  exquisite 
perfume. 

Spring  had  a  smell  or  rather  a  range  of  smells  of  its  own  all  the  way 
from  the  sweet  odors  of  flowers  and  the  smell  of  roots  and  fresh  earth 
where  trees  were  being  grubbed  to  the  resinous  scent  of  fresh  white  pine 
lumber  after  a  rain  and  the  pungent  odors  from  the  peat  swamps.  We  could 
even  taste  spring  in  the  strong  onion  flavor  of  milk  from  the  cows  that  had 
eaten  their  fill  of  the  new  vegetation  including  the  plentiful  timber  leek  that 
we  called  wild  onion.  We  detested  it  but  apparently  the  cows  liked  it,  and 
that  was  that. 

There  were  new  sounds  in  spring  too — the  burble  of  water  as  the  snow 
melted,  the  rush  of  soft  winds  through  the  new  leaves,  the  songs  of  returned 
birds,  and  an  occasional  sharp  clap  of  thunder  that  grew  to  a  long  roar  as  it 
reverberated  between  the  green  trees  on  opposite  sides  of  our  ravine.  One 
day  we  learned  that  one  of  the  Andrew  Akesen  twin  boys  with  whom  we  had 
attended  school  a  term  or  two  had  been  killed  by  lightning  under  an  oak  tree 
in  their  yard.  We  were  scared.  On  a  rainy  morning  a  few  weeks  later  as  we 
were  eating  breakfast,  there  was  a  terrific  crash  that  shook  the  house,  the 
loudest  we  had  ever  heard.  After  the  shower  we  looked  around  and  found  that 
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the  lightning  had  splintered  the  largest  aspen  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine. 
This  was  exciting  and  not  horrible  at  all.  Father  explained  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  find  shelter  under  a  big  tree  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  I  can  re¬ 
member  that  from  then  on  thunder  lost  its  dreadfulness,  at  least  for  me. 

On  the  first  really  warm  day  we  begged  “Can’t  we  take  off  our  shoes 
and  stockings?”  They  came  off  and  remained  off  all  summer  until  the  cold 
mornings  in  the  fall.  The  gravel  in  the  yard  felt  rough  at  first  but  soon  the 
callouses  were  so  thick  that  we  could  go  anywhere.  Occasionally  we  had 
outbreaks  of  poison  ivy  between  the  toes  and  up  our  legs.  The  surprise  is 
that  these  were  not  more  frequent  as  the  plant  was  plentiful  through  the 
woods  and  no  one  had  identified  it  for  us.  All  we  knew  was  that  we  had 
gotten  “poison”  somehow.  As  a  remedy  everybody  crushed  and  rubbed  on 
the  yellow  button-like  flowers  of  the  ordinary  “tansy”  that  grew  in  every 
yard,  but  I  doubt  that  it  did  any  good. 

Every  spring  a  flock  of  young  animals  arrived;  calves,  lambs  and  pigs 
were  the  most  common.  We  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  sheep  that  Mother 
sheared  expertly  with  a  big  sheep  shears  to  get  wool  for  her  knitting  and 
other  activities.  She  washed  the  wool  and  carded  it  into  neat  rolls  before 
spinning  it  into  yarn  which  was  usually  dyed  in  various  colors.  We  had  fun 
with  the  spring  lambs  as  they  joined  in  our  play  with  their  stiff-legged 
hopping.  The  little  rams  were  taught  to  take  a  running  start  and  butt  their 
lowered  heads  into  our  cupped  hands.  This  game,  however,  had  its  perils 
for  soon  the  little  rams  became  big  rams  with  a  pair  of  big  curly  horns. 
Unless  we  watched  them  carefully  they  had  a  way  of  sneaking  up  behind  us 
and  before  we  knew  they  gave  us  a  running  butt  that  sent  us  sprawling. 

Late  one  winter  Father  told  us  that  he  was  quite  certain  that  Dolly  would 
have  a  colt  in  the  spring.  Wehadknown  calves,  lambs,  little  pigs,  chickens, 
and  ducklings,  but  a  colt  was  something  special  so  our  anticipation  grew  by 
the  day.  Finally  one  morning  in  May  there  was  a  brand  new  colt,  a  nice  bay 
in  color  with  solid  black  mane  and  tail,  trying  to  take  a  few  strutting  steps 
on  clumsy  feet.  After  much  discussion,  she  was  named  Katie.  She  became 
the  family  pet  and  soon  learned  to  trot  along  wherever  her  mother  went, 
even  when  Dolly  pulled  the  cart.  We  will  hear  more  of  Katie  later. 

In  later  spring  and  early  summer  came  that  delicious  event,  the  wild 
strawberry  season.  We  had  learned  where  to  look  for  these  prizes  in  the 
higher  meadows  toward  the  edge  of  the  brush  where  the  grass  was  thin. 
The  best  spots  we  knew  from  previous  years.  At  first  there  were  only  a  few 
ripe  fruits  and  they  were  eaten  on  the  spot.  But  day  by  day  they  increased 
in  quantity  as  well  as  in  sweetness  and  delicate  flavor  until  we  could  bring 
them  home  by  the  dinner-pailful.  The  berries  were  not  as  large  as  the 
usual  cultivated  strawberries  in  our  markets  but  I  think  the  few  lucky 
oldsters  who  remember  will  agree  that  they  could  not  be  equalled  for  flavor. 
We  crushed  them  with  sugar,  and  if  we  could  also  entice  Mother  to  put  in  a 
little  of  the  precious  sweet  cream  that  she  had  put  aside  for  butter  to  be 
sold  at  the  store,  nothing  could  taste  better. 
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The  Seasons  -  Smuttier 


Winter  usually  came  with  a  whirling  blizzard  ami  spring  with  a  heavy 
warm  rain  but  summer  came  so  gradually  that  you  could  hardly  tell  where 
spring  left  off  and  summer  began.  You  recognized  the  summer  feeling, 
however,  on  hot  stuffy  days  in  June  when  you  would  just  want  to  loll  around 
in  the  shade  or  wade  in  some  cool  slough  to  hunt  the  nests  of  the  redwing 
blackbird.  Each  little  pond  was  usually  presided  over  by  a  brilliant  and 
preening  male  quite  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  two  or  more  plain  brown 
females  each  quietly  busy  about  her  own  nest. 


But  summer  was  the  growing  season  and  there  was  work  to  do.  While 
Father  and  Dolly  cultivated  the  corn,  we  were  sent  out  to  pull  weeds  or 
knock  the  “bugs”  on  the  potato  vines  into  a  tin  pail  with  a  short  wood  lath 
as  we  advanced  down  the  interminably  long  rows.  Then  came  the  haying. 
During  the  first  years  Father  mowed  all  the  hay  with  a  big  hand  scythe.  No 
doubt  he  had  learned  the  fine  art  of  wielding  a  scythe  in  his  youth  on  the  flat 
meadows  bordering  the  ocean  in  Stavanger.  His  blade  was  kept  razor  sharp, 
first  on  the  grindstone  at  mealtime  and  then  with  a  long  whetstone  as  he 
paused  on  his  way  round  the  field.  We  took  turns  at  furnishing  the  power  at 
the  crank  on  the  grindstone  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  water  trough  into  which 
the  wheel  ran  was  kept  well  filled. 


Father  took  a  long  turn  at  mowing  early  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  was 
heavy  on  the  grass,  and  as  the  morning  wore  on,  long  rows  of  hay  in  evenly 
spaced  swaths  had  already  begun  to  dry.  Where  the  swaths  were  extra 
heavy,  Mother  came  along  a  few  hours  later  and  turned  them  over  with  her 
wooden  rake,  also  home-made,  which  she  used  equally  expertly  from  her 
Norway  experience.  When  dry,  the  swaths  were  gathered  into  hay  cocks 
ready  for  hauling  into  stacks  next  to  the  stable.  The  first  year  Father  got 
Peter  Halvorsop  with  his  yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  hay;  the  second  year  Osmund 
Cleveland  came  twice  with  his  oxen  to  do  the  same  job.  He  was  always  called 
“I’ibe  Owsmund,”  because  he  was  never  seen  without  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
1  remember  Father  was  afraid  of  his  setting  the  hay  afire  but  in  his  many 
years  he  never  caused  a  fire.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  his  pipes  had  a  hinged 
cover  with  a  fine  bulging  screen  prevented  dangerous  sparks  from  flying. 


Before  very  long  Father’s  herd  had  increased  to  the  point  that  he  saw  he 
could  not  cut  enough  hay  alone  with  a  scythe.  Hiram  Peterson  who  was  a 
hard  working  young  farmer  just  clearing  an  eighty  of  his  own  farther  north 
had  recently  married  Cousin  Mary  Severson,  so  he  was  sort  of  in  the 
family.  Hiram  also  had  a  team  of  good  horses  and  had  bought  a  brand  new 
McCormick  mowing  machine  that  everyone  spoke  of  simply  as  a  “mower.” 
It  was  a  big  day  for  us  when  Hiram  and  his  mowing  outfit  came  to  cut  our 
hay.  He  started  out  with  a  swath  along  the  edge  of  the  brush  and  kept  going 
round  after  round,  up  and  down  the  ravines  and  around  the  wet  sloughs 
leaving  a  seemingly  endless  Hat  layer  of  the  sweet  upland  grass  to  dry  in 
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the  sun.  Brother  Ed  and  i  followed  the  mower  nearly  all  day.  The  wheels 
bent  the  stiff  stubble  forward,  making  a  smooth  path  for  our  bare  feet. 

The  mower  was  a  remarkable  mechanism,  too.  When  Hiram  stopped 
every  once  in  a  while,  he  lifted  a  cover  so  we  could  see  several  greasy 
gear  wheels.  He  squirted  oil  from  an  oil  can  into  little"holes  next  to  the 
wheels  to  make  them  run  smooth,  he  said.  Even  so,  they  made  enough  noise 
so  that  we  could  hardly  hear  each  other  talk.  We  got  the  general  idea  that 
when  the  horses  pulled  the  mower  forward,  the  cog  wheels  went  round  which 
in  turn  made  the  sharp-toothed  “sickle”  go  rapidlyback  and  forth  between  a 
row  of  “sickle  guards,”  cutting  the  grass  easily  and  cleanly.  At  noon  the 
sickle  was  pulled  out  and  taken  to  the  grindstone  for  sharpening.  This  time 
for  once  we  were  happy  to  turn  the  grindstone.  We  were  getting  our  first 
introduction  to  a  machine  that  could  make  the  hard  handwork  much  easier. 

We  were  fascinated  watching  the  grass  fall  as  the  mower  cut  its 

swath.  Every  once  in  a  while  a  tall  tiger  lily  or  wild  sunflower  would  topple 
backward  like  the  rest  to  become  fodder  for  the  cows.  Next  day  Hiram 
brought  his  wide  rake  to  which  he  hitched  his  team  of  horses  and  soon  the 
hay  lay  in  long  “windrows”  ready  to  mound  into  cocks  with  a  pitchfork. 
Haying  was  much  faster  now. 

In  August  the  chokecherries  grew  full  and  black.  We  liked  them  even 
though  they  pulled  our  mouths  into  a  pucker  and  we  had  been  warned  not 
to  eat  very  many.  A  little  later  the  wild  plums  began  to  ripen  and,  next  to 
the  strawberries,  these  were  our  favorite  fruit.  We  knew  all  the  plum 
thickets  and  where  the  biggest  and  sweetest  ones  could  be  found;  so  we  ate 
our  fill  and  were  not  hungry  at  mealtimes.  We  took  pailfuls  to  the  house, 
too,  and  Mother  cooked  them  into  sauce  and  jam,  but  these  goodies  were 
hard  to  keep  for  winter  and  also  took  a  lot  of  sugar  that  cost  money  at  the 
store.  I  have  an  impression  that  sugar  was  hardly  thought  of  as  a  food  but 
rather  us  something  to  make  food  sweet.  Mother  did  cook  up  a  lot  of  plum 
jelly,  though,  for  that  could  be  keptinalmost  any  kind  of  container. 

Summer  was  not  all  fun,  especially  because  of  the  pesky  house  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  Dry  seasons  also  brought  veritable  plagues  of  the  sharp-stinging 
flesh  flies  and  the  large  horse  flies.  Our  pasture  was  largely  brush  through 
which  the  cattle  made  a  network  of  paths.  When  the  flies  became  too  bad, 
the  cattle  would  start  out  on  a  run  to  knock  off  the  flies  against  the  bushes. 
At  milking  time  we  small  boys  had  to  be  on  the  job  with  a  leafy  branch  in 
hand  to  drive  the  flies  off  the  cows  as  they  were  milked.  Without  this  relief 
the  cows  were  apt  to  kick  the  milk  pail,  spill  the  milk,  and  run  off  into  the 
brush. 

Sometimes  a  dry  spell  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  might  bring  on  a 
serious  water  shortage  for  the  cuttle.  During  such  periods  the  surface  water 
in  the  sloughs  would  disappear.  Then  Father  had  to  dig  temporary  wells 
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usually  into  the  peat  which  in  our  “big  slough**  was  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
He  would  dip  the  water  out  with  buckets  and  pour  it  into  temporary  watering 
troughs.  A  fence  had  to  be  set  around  the  well  to  prevent  the  cattle  from 
crowding  too  close  and  caving  it  in.  Early  one  fall  the  water  disappeared 
even  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat.  Father  then  dug  three  or  four  feet  into 
the  hard  blue  clay  below  the  peat,  and  a  slow  seepage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
peat  would  fill  the  clay  reservoir  every  few  hours.  This  tided  over  until 
the  rains  came,  but  in  the  meantime  the  cows  were  restless,  green  feed  was 
scarce,  and  occasionally  a  yearling  or  two  might  break  through  the  poor 
fences  and  get  into  a  neighbor’s  precious  corn  patch.  Then  tempers  were 
sorely  tried. 

I  remember  one  warm  day  in  such  a  dry  spell.  Father  was  working  in 
the  field  behind  our  house.  All  at  once  our  neighbor,  Ronberg,  came  striding 
out  of  the  brush  shouting  something  at  Father  about  keeping  those  cows  out 
of  his  corn.  Father  must  have  been  hot  and  tired  and  whatever  Ronberg  said 
set  off  his  temper,  for  the  two  men  ended  up  shaking  their  fists  at  each 
other.  Usually  Father  was  a  more  peaceable  soul. 

The  first  years  we  had  no  grain  to  harvest,  but  it  was  a  treat  to  spend 
an  afternoon  in  Baar  Baarson’s  field  watching  the  new  “harvester”  at  work 
drawn  by  four  horses.  Up  to  this  time  most  grain  had  been  harvested  by  a 
“reaper”  which  cut  the  grain  like  a  mower  and  had  big  rotating  rakes  that 
pushed  the  straw  off  a  wood  platform  leaving  loose  piles  on  the  ground. 
The  piles  then  had  to  be  tied  into  bundles  by  several  men  who  walked  along 
behind  the  machine,  tying  each  sheaf  with  strands  of  its  own  straw.  This 
binding  was  slow  work  and  the  bending  over  w'as  hard  even  for  strong  backs. 
The  harvester,  however,  was  something  new  and  different.  On  this  machine, 
besides  the  driver,  two  men  stood  on  a  platform  before  a  table.  As  the 
wheat  stalks  were  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  table  by  the  machine,  the  men 
made  them  into  bundles  and  tied  them  in  the  same  w'ay.  But  now  they  could 
stand  still  and  work  without  bending  over  and  bind  perhaps  twice  as  many 
as  they  had  before.  The  life  of  the  harvester,  however,  was  short  as  the 
self-binder  had  already  been  invented  and  came  into  use  in  the  next  few 
years.  But  again  we  had  seen  how  ingenious  machines  could  replace  older 
methods,  although  I  fear  that  we  did  not  get  the  real  implications  of  this 
revolution  in  agriculture  as  we  watched  in  neighbor  Baar  Baarson’s  wheat- 
field. 


The  Seasons  -  Fall 

Before  we  knew,  early  fall  was  upon  us.  By  the  middle  of  September  the 
nights  were  already  getting  cool  and  in  the  mornings  the  dew  was  heavier 
than  ever  on  the  grass.  Haying  was  over  and  a  second  crop  of  new  grass 
had  grown  up.  This  meant  that  the  fall  herding  season  had  returned.  By  now 
the  fenced-in  pasture  offered  very  scant  feeding  for  the  cattle.  The  second 
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crop  of  grass  in  the  meadows  where  hay  had  been  cut  made  good  feed,  but 
these  areas  had  no  fences.  So  we  children  had  to  “herd”  the  cattle  and 
sheep  certain  hours  every  afternoon  making  the  prescribed  rounds  up  and 
down  the  meadow.  We  had  to  watch  that  no  cow  or  sheep  strayed  from  the 
herd  or  got  into  the  brush.  By  now  we  had  lived  closely  with  the  cattle  for 
several  years  and  did  not  hesitate  to  drive  them  and  to  apply  our  big  herd¬ 
ing  sticks  when  necessary. 

I  had  wanted  a  knife  for  some  time  to  while  away  the  time  during  those 
tedious  herding  hours.  Finally  Mother  brought  me  a  pocket-knife  from  town, 
just  the  right  size,  with  brass  mountings  and  two  blades  big  and  little.  It 
had  cost  twenty-five  cents.  Father  whetted  it  razor  sharp.  For  the  next 
couple  of  weeks  I  had  whittled  everything  from  cattle  whips  to  play  horses 
out  of  the  soft  poplar  and  willow  branches.  Then  one  evening  after  the  cows 
were  back  in  the  pasture,  I  put  a  hand  in  the  knife  pocket — the  pocket  was 
empty.  I  went  back,  hunted  everywhere,  but  the  precious  knife  was  lost  and 
stayed  lost.  That  was  a  sorrowful  evening  and  I  vowed  that  if  I  ever  got  a 
knife  again,  I  would  fasten  it  to  a  strong  string  or,  better  yet,  a  metal  chain 
that  some  of  the  boys  used. 

The  hazelnuts  were  beginning  to  ripen  and  they  were  everywhere.  The 
hazel  bushes,  ranging  from  three  to  maybe  seven  feet  high,  made  up  more 
than  half  of  all  the  brush  and  grew  in  tight  tangles  wherever  there  were 
open  spaces  between  the  trees.  The  abundant  husks  enclosed  anywhere  from 
one  to  four  or  more  nuts  similar  to  but  somewhat  smaller  than  the  filberts 
we  now  buy  in  the  shops.  But  they  had  a  delicate  flavor  far  better  than  their 
cousins  the  filberts.  We  watched  the  nuts  begin  to  turn  brown  and  gradually 
loosen  from  the  bottoms  of  the  still  green  husks.  When  they  were  ready  we 
selected  a  likely  sample  and  cracked  several  of  the  nuts  to  see  that  they 
were  free  of  worms.  Then  we  w'ere  ready  for  the  harvest,  picking  the  clus¬ 
ters  of  husks  into  big  bags.  Next  they  were  spread  out  to  dry.  The  flat 
sloping  roof  over  the  entrance  “shanty”  was  the  favorite  place  for  this. 
When  the  nuts  began  to  fall  out  of  the  husks  they  were  shelled  and  placed  in 
cloth  bags  holding  about  one  quart  that  had  been  sewed  from  cloth  remnants. 
This  was  our  personal  supply  to  be  cracked  and  eaten  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  usually  it  was  exhausted  before  spring.  We  had  no  walnuts  or 
hickory  nuts  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  but  these  were  quite  plentiful  in  the 
larger  timber  to  the  north. 

The  Norwegians  in  the  old  country  were  good  providers,  living  often 
isolated  and  far  apart  in  the  mountains,  with  deep  snow  and  dangerous 
rivers  making  travel  almost  impossible  during  the  long  winters.  In  the  fall 
they  filled  large  “stabbur”  storehouses  with  “flatbrod”  and  other  prepared 
foods  to  last  through  the  winter.  Fall  was  also  the  time  for  butchering  and 
processing  the  meats  for  a  long  cold  season.  A  remnant  of  this  practice 
seemed  to  have  survived  among  the  Norwegian  settlers  in  America.  At  least 
I  can  remember  that  butchering  time  was  a  recognized  fall  event  even  in 
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Mount  Valley.  To  us  children  there  was  something  apprehensive  about  this 
fatal  day,  for  we  knew  that  some  pet  animal  which  we  had  watched  grow  to 
maturity  was  to  be  killed. 

Always  some  neighbor,  usually  Knut  Anderson,  came  to  help  with  the 
butchering  and  was  rewarded  with  a  generous  cut  of  choice  meat.  The  first 
victim  was  usually  a  medium  sized  hog.  Preparations  had  been  made  the 
previous  evening  especially  to  have  a  large  boiler  of  water  on  the  stove  that 
could  start  heating  early  in  the  morning.  A  large  barrel  had  been  set  up 
out  in  the  yard  for  the  “scalding,”  the  “butcher”  knives  had  been  sharp¬ 
ened.  Father  liked  his  Norwegian  “tollekniv”  best.  In  the  morning  when 
everything  was  ready,  the  pig  w'as  caught  and  it  immediately  set  up  a 
terrible  squealing.  Ed  and  I  scampered  as  fast  as  we  could  run  back  of  the 
stable  and  into  the  brush  until  we  could  barely  hear  the  squeals;  there  we 
listened  until  they  stopped  completely.  Then  we  knew  that  our  living  pig  was 
dead  and  had  changed  into  just  meat.  Our  scare  was  over  and  we  came  back 
to  w'atch  the  men  pour  the  boiling  water  into  the  slanting  barrel,  then  put 
the  pig  in  head  first,  pull  it  up  and  down  several  times,  turn  it  over  and 
repeat  the  pulling,  dunk  it  again  rear  first  and  repeat  the  up  and  down  pro¬ 
cess  all  at  the  greatest  speed  before  the  water  cooled.  When  the  pig  came 
out  now  the  hair  and  bristles  had  loosened  so  that  most  of  them  fell  out. 
Then  knives  were  applied  to  scrape  the  entire  skin  until  the  pig  lay  there 
smooth  and  white,  looking  clean  enough  to  eat.  A  W'ood  bar  was  inserted 
between  the  hind  legs  from  which  the  carcass  was  hung  to  a  pole  between 
two  trees.  We  then  watched  the  mysterious  revelation  of  the  interior  of  an 
animal — heart,  lungs,  liver,  stomach  and  the  rest — perhaps  our  first  lesson 
in  general  physiology. 


The  carcass  was  carved  up  into  various  kinds  of  meat.  Legs  were  cut 
into  hams,  sides  were  prepared  for  slabs  of  bacon  or  simply  salted  pork, 
the  head  was  boiled  and  processed  into  “head  cheese,”  even  the  feet  were 
cooked  and  became  “syltelab.”  Odds  and  ends  were  chopped  up  into  pork 
sausage  and  made  into  “boloney,”  all  according  to  established  precedent 
in  Norway.  Some  of  the  older  settlers  had  simple  smoke-houses  for  pro¬ 
cessing  hams  and  bacon  but  most  of  ours  went  into  a  big  barrel  between 
layers  of  salt  which  was  our  cheap  and  efficient  preservative. 


A  young  beef  was  butchered  a  little  later  when  the  nights  were  freezing; 
then  the  meat  could  stay  frozen  until  it  was  used  throughout  the  winter.  The 
cellar  had  a  full  bin  of  potatoes;  there  also  were  heaps  of  cabbages,  turnips, 
carrots,  beets,  and  several  large  jugs  of  home-cooked  molasses.  Let  the 
winter  come.  We  were  ready. 
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Chapter  V.  Life  in  the  Woods 


The  woods  and  meadows  that  surrounded  us  were  ideal  haunts  for  wild 
birds  and  animals.  The  birds  were  our  favorite  friends  and  we  got  to  know 
the  species  from  both  woodland  and  swamp.  In  those  days  there  were  big 
springtime  flights  of  ducks  and  geese  that  we  miss  now'.  The  reason  was 
probably  the  natural  condition  of  the  forest  and  swamps.  When  the  rains 
came  and  the  winter’s  accumulation  of  snow  melted,  the  water  did  not  rush 
into  the  big  streams  to  make  the  destructive  floods  that  now  occur  almost 
every  year.  Instead,  the  water  spread  out  over  the  swamps,  ponds,  and  flat 
ravines  and  there  it  stayed,  trickling  gradually  away  until  well  into  the 
summer.  The  lanes  of  water  thus  became  natural  fly  ways  for  the  thousands 
of  ducks  and  geese  that  moved  northward  in  ordered  V-formations.  Our  own 
Bear  Creek  with  its  expanded  sloughs  and  the  Bear  Lake  swamps  in  the 
upper  center  of  Mount  Valley  formed  a  link  in  such  a  flyway.  Our  waterway 
must  have  diverted  many  of  the  flights  from  the  big  rivers.  It  is  very 
possible  in  fact  that  the  migratory  water  birds  followed  the  broad  bottom¬ 
lands  of  the  Iowa  River  to  the  Garner  vicinity  and  then  winged  some  ten 
miles  almost  straight  north  to  pick  up  the  wide  flooded  plain  of  Lime 
Creek.  Before  the  glacial  invasion  that  stream  had  probably  flowed  straight 
south  into  the  Iowa  Itiver,  but  then  its  waters  had  been  forced  eastward  by 
a  series  of  gravel  ridges  deposited  by  the  ice. 

Mosl  of  the  ponds  and  the  larger  Bear  Lake  had  patches  of  open  water 
with  a  few  abandoned  muskrat  hills  on  which  some  of  the  ducks  nested  and 
raised  their  young.  Sometimes  we  found  their  nests  along  the  edges  of  the 
brush  shortly  after  the  snow  had  melted,  each  lined  deep  with  soft  down  to 
counteract  the  cold  days  in  early  spring.  Father  never  had  a  gun  and  never 
shot  any  game.  Neither  can  I  recall  that  anyone  from  town  ever  came  out  to 
shoot  ducks  and  geese.  The  reason  was  probably  that  there  was  plenty  of 
game  nearer  by  so  why  get  out  into  the  brush  and  sloughs  of  Mount  Valley. 

Perhaps  our  most  common  large  swamp  bird  was  the  brown  bittern  that 
we  all  called  the  shidepoke.  W  e  heard  their  peculiar  pumping  sound  far  out 
in  the  swamps  and  saw  them  quite  often.  They  w'ere  shy  birds  that  would 
stand  in  the  shallow  water  by  the  hour  with  their  long  neck  and  bill  pointed 
straight  upward,  looking  very  much  like  a  gnarled  stick  stuck  in  the  ooze. 
Then  you  could  see  a  slow  crook  of  the  neck  followed  by  a  lightning  quick 
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thrust  that  usually  came  up  with  a  frog  or  other  delectable  bit  which  dis¬ 
appeared  instantly  into  the  big  mouth.  Their  nests  were  difficult  to  locate 
but  once  Brother  Bd  and  1  found  one  in  a  very  small  pond  not  far  from  our 
house,  the  last  place  you  would  look  for  any  nest,  it  was  built  on  top  of  a 
grassy  hummock  common  in  such  places.  The  nest  was  flat  and  poorly 
made  out  of  the  nearby  grass.  On  it  lay  three  olive  green  eggs  about  the 
size  of  small  pullet’s  eggs. 

The  next  day  there  were  four,  so  we  collected  our  usual  toll  of  one  egg. 
Several  of  the  neighborhood  boys  had  collections  of  birds’  eggs.  Andrew 
Anderson  and  I  were  sharp  competitors  for  the  best  collection  housed  in  a 
white  shoe  box  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sawdust  in  the  bottom  and  a  cover  to 
keep  out  the  dust.  We  had  an  understanding  between  ourselves  and  our 
parents  that  we  were  not  to  rob  or  destroy  a  bird’s  nest,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  blackbirds’,  but  that  wemighttake  one  sample  if  we  did  so 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance.  We  tried  to  get  the  egg  while  it  was 
completely  fresh  so  that  it  would  be  easy  to  “blow”  before  the  young  birds 
began  to  grow  inside.  The  blowing  consisted  of  making  a  small  hole  very 
carefully  at  each  end  with  a  pin  or  a  pointed  pocket  knife  and  then  blowing 
easily  and  steadily  at  one  end  until  the  contents  had  all  run  out  at  the  other 
end.  We  became  quite  expert  at  it  as  the  collection  grew.  We  had  no  books, 
much  less  pictures,  to  identify  the  birds  or  the  eggs  but  someone  always  had 
a  name  for  a  new  bird  so  that  was  what  we  called  it.  I  am  surprised  now 
that  we  were  nearly  always  right. 

Soon  the  shidepoke  had  hatched  her  three  eggs  and  three  blind  and 
awkward  youngsters  sat  on  the  flat  nest.  They  had  bills  longer  than  the  rest 
of  them  and  the  bills  were  always  reaching  upward  wide  open  at  the  least 
stirring  nearby.  As  they  grew,  the  feeding  became  more  and  more  animated. 
To  see  the  mother  bird  regurgitate  her  half  digested  frogs  into  the  great 
wide  open  mouths  almost  as  big  as  her  own  was  a  sight  to  remember.  Al¬ 
most  before  we  were  aware,  the  awkward  bodies  took  on  shape  and  were 
covered  with  feathers.  By  this  time,  too,  the  youngsters  began  to  resent 
our  presence  and  would  hiss  and  snap  at  us  if  we  came  too  near.  Soon 
they  were  gone  into  the  swamps  to  forage  on  their  own,  but  we  had  seen  a 
better  exhibition  of  the  development  of  strong  young  life  than  could  be  had 
from  the  best  colored  pictures  in  the  finest  book  ever  printed.  We  had  seen 
the  real  thing. 

Another  time  we  found  a  large  flat  nest  on  the  ground  in  a  dry  open 
meadow  with  a  sparse  growth  of  brush.  In  it  were  four  sizeable  young  birds 
covered  with  light  yellow  down.  They  also  opened  their  mouths  wide  but 
these  were  entirely  different — the  bill  was  short  and  hooked  in  front  of 
large  eyes  set  far  apart.  We  had  no  trouble  figuring  out  that  these  were  the 
young  of  the  wide-winged  gray  hawk  that  was  soaring  way  up  above — the 
marsh  hawk,  we  learned  later.  She  had  chosen  a  good  place  for  a  nest  in 
open  country  where  she  could  see  and  drop  down  suddenly  on  an  unsuspect- 
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ing  young  rabbit  or  gopher  and  bring  home  a  good  supper  for  the  youngsters. 
Lucky  she  wasn’t  at  home  when  we  little  fellows  happened  upon  the  nest. 

We  had  a  good  number  of  the  wild  prairie  chickens  although  their  habitat 
was  on  the  prairie.  On  spring  mornings  we  heard  the  booming  of  the  male 
birds  when  groups  of  males  and  females  gathered  on  a  tongue  of  high 
meadow  that  projected  into  the  big  slough  to  go  through  elaborate  mating 
ceremonies;  but  we  seldom  found  their  nests.  In  winter  they  could  be  seen 
in  the  husked  cornfields  but  were  always  very  shy.  Now,  oi  course,  they 
are  practically  extinct  in  our  region  as  no  natural  prairie  remains. 

The  sloughs  were  well  stocked  w'ith  other  swamp  birds.  Among  the 
common  ones  were  mud-hen,  snipe,  sand-piper  and  the  red-winged  black¬ 
bird  we  mentioned.  Occasionally  w'e  located  a  nest  of  the  marsh  wren, 
usually  in  the  small  ponds  with  little  water  but  heavy  tufts  of  slough  grass. 
The  nests  were  shaped  like  a  ball  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  rough  on  the 
outside  and  wound  securely  into  a  tuft  of  grass.  On  careful  examination  you 
could  find  the  small  hole  on  one  side  toward  the  bottom  that  was  the  en¬ 
trance  door  to  the  actual  nest  inside.  It  was  a  delicate  job  to  get  a  sample 
egg  for  our  collection  from  a  nest  like  that. 

A  Mess 

I  hesitate  to  tell  the  story  of  a  warm  June  afternoon  a  few  years  later 
after  Ole  Haavig  had  joined  the  family  and  when  we  were  old  enough  to 
know  better.  Ole,  Brother  Ed  and  I,  out  of  curiosity,  had  waded  far  out  into 
the  big  mucky  Sogard  slough  where  the  coarse  slough  grass  was  like  a 
tropical  jungle  and  the  muck  so  soft  that  we  sank  into  it  pretty  w'ell  up  (or 
down)  to  our  waists.  We  came  upon  a  spot  that  seemed  almost  a  colony  of 
snipes’  nests.  The  snipes  with  their  long  curved  bills  darted  here  and  there 
seemingly  all  over.  Every  few  feet  we  found  a  nest,  flat,  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  water  and  having  upward  of  a  dozen  eggs.  This  was  too  much  for 
us.  There  were  too  many  snipes  anyway  so  why  not  help  ourselves.  We  took 
about  half  the  eggs  from  each  nest  we  came  to  and  by  the  time  w'e  were 
ready  to  call  quits  we  had  three  or  four  layers  of  eggs  in  the  crowns  of  our 
old  straw  hats.  Then  we  waded  ashore  and--what  should  we  do  with  the 
eggs?  Certainly  we  could  not  eat  them  for  we  knew  that  they  were  in  all 
stages  of  hatching,  and  maybe  snipes’  eggs  couldn’t  be  eaten  anyway. 

I  don’t  know  who  threw  the  first  egg,  but  there  was  an  unexpected  splash 
and  a  big  spot  of  goo  on  a  shirt.  The  return  was  immediate.  The  battle  was 
on  and  for  the  next  half  hour  it  was  each  boy  for  himself  to  splash  the  others 
on  the  run.  When  the  ammunition  was  all  gone,  we  were  a  frightful  mess  of 
sticky  yolks,  shells  and  half-hatched  young  birds  all  over  including  our 
faces  and  hair.  What  to  do?  Simple.  Find  a  deep  pool  of  clear  water,  rub 
and  wring  out  a  shirt  and  an  overall,  wash  all  over  and  lie  in  the  shade  under 
the  nearby  trees  while  the  clothes  dried  in  the  sun.  This  was  never  repeated; 
we  felt  that  once  was  more  than  enough. 
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The  woodland  birds  were  equally  plentiful  and  interesting.  The  thick 
brush  was  ideal  for  the  cat-birds  and  brown  thrashers  that  built  their 
nests  low  down  in  thickets  or  in  brush  piles  after  the  timber  was  cleared. 
They  seemed  to  suffer  very  little  from  predatory  animals  or  birds  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  slaughter  of  young  birds  by  our  nice  family  cats  when  they 
go  out  on  an  early  morning’s  prowl  and  find  the  helpless  youngsters  of 
these  beautiful  songsters  poorly  concealed  in  the  shrubbery  of  our  back 
yards. 

There  also  were  several  kinds  of  thrush,  the  ever  saucy  bluejay,  the 
long-tailed  cuckoo,  the  common  wild  pigeon,  and  our  special  favorite,  the 
kingbirds.  These  last  built  fine  deep  nests  usually  quite  well  up  in  bur  oak 
trees.  They  would  sit  quietly  on  a  branch  or  a  fence,  then  dart  out  suddenly 
to  snap  up  a  luckless  insect  in  the  air  and  flit  back  shortly  for  another  wait. 
We  also  watched  pairs  of  them  driving  crows  away  from  their  nesting 
grounds.  The  little  kingbirds  would  buzz  around  the  lumbering  crows  and 
swoop  down  on  them  like  fighter  planes  after  a  bomber.  Maybe  that  was  why 
they  were  called  kingbirds.  We  seldom  see  them  anymore. 

We  also  saw  a  large  number  of  finches,  warblers  and  sparrows  which 
we  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  canaries.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  our  “canaries”  was  the  goldfinch  which  built  its  admirable  deep  gray 
nest  in  a  dogwood  or  hazel  bush  just  high  enough  so  that  we  could  look  into 
it  without  doing  damage.  I  cannot  recall  ever  finding  a  woodpecker’s  or 
flicker’s  nest;  in  fact  I  cannot  even  recall  seeing  these  well-known  birds  in 
the  early  days.  Perhaps  they  found  our  young  trees  unsuitable  for  nesting  or 
foraging  for  food.  Doubtless  they  preferred  the  older  and  larger  timber 
farther  north  where  there  were  more  hollow  trees  and  decaying  wood  in 
which  to  find  fat  grubs. 

We  also  had  several  meadow  birds  that  have  disappeared  largely  due  to 
the  cultivation  and  pasturing  of  the  wild  tracts.  The  meadow  lark  appeared 
quite  often  but  was  more  common  on  the  prairie.  That  bubbling  fellow,  the 
bob-o-link,  was  a  favorite  of  ours,  and  1  can  remember  only  one  time  that 
we  outwitted  a  shy  and  inconspicuous  female  bob-o-link  to  disclose  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  her  nest  with  its  four  or  five  brownish  mottled  eggs  in  an  unmarked 
piece  of  ordinary  meadow.  We  could  have  had  a  whole  summer’s  picnic  with 
a  colored  bird  guide  book  that  most  children  receive  as  gifts  today,  but 
then--we  had  the  real  birds  for  our  everyday  companions. 


Animal  Neighbors 

We  had  an  interesting  assortment  of  four-footed  neighbors  too.  Our 
nearest  neighbors,  the  gray  gophers,  were  easily  the  most  popular  with  us 
children.  In  general  appearance  they  resembled  the  ordinary  gray  timber 
squirrel,  but  were  smaller  and  their  tails  were  not  so  big  and  bushy.  They 
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never  climbed  trees  but  made  their  burrows  in  the  higher  meadows  along 
the  edges  of  the  timber.  The  farmers  agreed  that  they  would  follow  the 
marker  rows  and  dig  up  the  newly  planted  corn  at  the  marker  intersections; 
hence  we  were  bent  on  their  destruction.  First  we  tried  pouring  water  into 
the  holes  to  drown  them  but  we  soon  found  out  that  they  usually  had  a  back 
door  for  escape.  Then  we  tried  a  long  string  with  a  lasso  loop  on  the  end 
placed  around  the  hole  just  after  the  gopher  had  entered.  Usually  Mr. 
Gopher  came  up  within  a  few  minutes  and  peeked  out  very  cautiously  to  see 
whether  the  danger  was  still  there.  If  we  could  jerk  quickly  enough,  we 
sometimes  got  our  gopher  but  usually  they  were  too  fast.  So  we  ended  up 
using  the  cheap  steel  traps  quite  successfully. 

We  also  had  pocket  gophers  that  burrowed  close  to  the  surface  usually 
where  a  plowed  field  joined  a  meadow.  Their  homes  could  be  traced  by  the 
mounds  of  earth  that  they  pushed  up  from  the  burrows  every  few  feet.  Among 
burrowing  animals,  we  often  had  the  big  jolly  woodchuck,  the  skunk,  the 
mink  and  others.  In  the  ponds  colonies  of  muskrats  would  use  the  coarse 
grass  to  build  their  houses  that  looked  like  little  hay  cocks  sticking  out  of 
water,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  we  never  saw  a  gray  squirrel  in  our  woods. 
Evidently  they  liked  the  unburned  woods  farther  north. 

But  the  gray  timber  wolf  that  ranged  the  hills  around  Pilot  Knob  was 
the  real  master  of  these  wilds.  We  found  partly  decayed  horns  of  deer  when 
we  broke  up  the  higher  meadows,  so  it  was  evident  that  the  deer  had  lived 
there  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  and  quite  certainly  had  furnished  at 
least  part  of  the  food  for  the  wolves.  Perhaps  the  wolves  outgrew  the  deer 
population  in  this  limited  area  and  exterminated  them.  In  our  time,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  wolves  lived  mainly  on  cottontails  and  gophers.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  evidence  that  the  wolves  killed  many  young  cattle  or  sheep 
of  the  early  settlers.  It  is  possible  that  the  big  fires  that  we  know  were 
quite  common  in  the  first  settlement  years  formed  a  substantial  barrier  of 
burnt  over  land  that  tended  to  keep  the  wolves  away  from  the  settlements. 
Nevertheless,  we  knew  that  the  timber  wolves  were  in  our  neighborhood 
when  we  first  came.  We  did  not  see  them  very  often,  but  we  did  often  hear 
their  barking  and  howling  apparently  quite  close  by. 

One  summer  day  Ed  and  I  were  roaming  along  the  cow  paths  through  the 
brush  as  we  often  did  and  happened  to  walk  up  a  short  path  to  the  “Little 
Lake,”  an  isolated  pond  that  never  dried  up  even  during  the  dry  spells — 
a  sort  of  miniature  Dead  Man’s  Lake.  It  lay  where  there  is  now'  a  low  spot 
in  the  pasture  just  below  Orville  Severson’s  barn.  The  little  mound  in  the 
center,  originally  probably  a  muskrat  house,  usually  had  a  colony  of  nest¬ 
ing  wild  ducks.  The  nesting  season  was  past  but  a  few  nearly  full-grown 
ducks  were  swimming  around.  We  stood  perfectly  still  in  tall  grass  watch¬ 
ing  them  when  all  at  once  something  moved  at  the  far  end  of  the  pond  on 
our  right.  We  watched,  thinking  it  might  be  some  roving  dog.  It  jumped  above 
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the  grass  in  full  view,  but  we  had  never  seen  a  dog  like  that,  gray  all  over, 
ears  up,  bushy  tail  and  a  size  bigger  than  any  dog  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
must  be  a  wolf.  He  started  in  an  easy  lope  and  continued  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pond  until  he  disappeared  into  the  brush  at  the  west  end.  At 
each  bound,  he  jumped  clear  of  the  grass  giving  us  the  best  possible  view'  of 
a  big,  gray  timber  wolf  in  action,  a  beautiful  creature,  and  a  rare  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  pair  of  kids.  We  were  certain  that  he  had  not  seen  or  smelled 
us.  as  for  smell,  we  were  probably  such  an  integral  part  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  that  we  had  very  little  smell  of  our  own.  But  when  we  got  back  home, 
we  had  a  big  story  to  tell.  We  had  actually  seen  a  “stor  skrub,”  one  of  the 
big  w'olves  whose  yips  and  howls  we  had  heard  but  that  none  of  us  had  ever 
seen  before. 

We  would  hear  the  wolves  many  times  across  the  big  hill  to  the  south, 
probably  somewhere  along  the  edges  of  the  big  slough.  The  “concerts” 
began  with  a  quick  chatter  of  yips  that  sounded  like  a  large  pack  but  that 
probably  came  from  only  two  or  three.  The  sharp  yip-yip-yips  were  so 
penetrating  that  you  thought  the  animals  must  be  close  by,  maybe  just 
across  the  ravine.  The  yips  gradually  merged  into  a  prolonged  howl  that 
quavered  thinner  and  higher  until  it  seemed  to  float  up  to  the  very  sky  and 
be  lost  in  its  vastness.  There  was  something  eery  about  these  concerts. 
They  seemed  to  warn  of  trouble.  Father  was  afraid  that  the  wolves  might 
make  a  raid  some  night  on  his  fine  spring  lambs,  but  nothing  happened. 
They  were  free  to  roam  the  entire  timber  region  around  Pilot  Knob  and 
Dead  Man’s  Lake  for  miles  and  miles  and  probably  found  so  many  young 
rabbits  and  other  food  that  they  had  no  craving  for  lambs. 

Once  after  we  had  had  several  wolf  concerts  close  together,  Father 
became  quite  alarmed.  He  had  recently  butchered  a  nice  lamb  for  our  fall 
meat  supply.  Without  telling  any  of  us,  he  bought  some  poison,  strychnine 
no  doubt,  and  placed  it  in  a  choice  piece  of  lamb  which  he  half  hid  alongside 
one  of  the  paths  across  the  Big  Slough.  A  couple  of  months  later  we  came 
upon  a  decaying  carcass  with  gray  hair  scattered  around  at  the  far  end  of 
the  slough.  Father  had  gotten  at  least  one  of  his  enemies. 

Evidently  wolves  continued  to  live  in  that  area  until  the  big  wolf  hunt  in 
the  winter  of  1922.  That  year  the  entire  remaining  woods  of  the  Pilot  Knob 
area  were  surrounded  by  hunters,  and  two  fine  timber  wolves  were  shot  as 
they  tried  to  escape  through  the  lines.  These  were  exhibited  in  store  win¬ 
dows  in  Forest  City  and  left  no  doubt  that  the  concerts  we  had  heard  were 
by  the  genuine  big  wolves  and  not  by  the  smaller  coyotes.  The  coyotes  were 
seen  and  heard  occasionally  on  the  prairies. 

We  hardly  ever  saw  a  skunk,  but  occasionally  their  presence  was  made 
known  by  their  characteristic  odor.  One  encounter  with  a  member  of  their 
tribe  stands  out  clearly  in  my  memory.  A  few  chicks  had  disappeared 
mysteriously  from  our  chicken  house  every  few  days.  Vowing  that  he  would 
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get  the  thieving  rat,  Father  set  one  of  our  gopher  traps  at  a  hole  in  the  wall 
j  where  the  intruder  would  naturally  enter.  The  next  morning,  Sunday  of  all 
I  days,  there  was  a  tell-tale  odor  of  skunk  around,  growing  stronger  toward 
the  chicken  house.  Sure  enough,  there  he  was  in  the  far  corner  next  to  the 
hole,  still  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  getting  ready  for  a  last 
stand.  Father  never  had  a  gun  so  he  had  to  resort  to  the  next  best  weapon, 
a  long  stick.  He  approached  carefully,  stick  poised  above  the  enemy.  Just 
as  it  was  ready  to  come  down,  the  skunk  released  his  last  reserve  charge. 
Father  got  the  skunk  all  right  but  at  a  bitter  cost.  Someone  had  told  Mother 
that  the  best  way  to  rid  clothing  of  the  skunk  odor  was  to  bury  it  in  the 
earth  for  a  few  days,  so  she  brought  out  extra  clothes  and  the  spade  and 
Father  disappeared  into  the  brush. 

I  •  •  • 
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Chapter  VI.  Our  Neighborhood 


We  had  an  interesting  neighborhood.  To  the  north  and  east  in  the  big 
timber  was  the  solid  Norwegian  settlement  where  the  old  country  language 
was  used  almost  exclusively  and  Norwegian  customs  prevailed  for  a  long 
time.  We,  however,  were  on  the  south  edge  where  the  Norwegians  and 
Swedes  were  almost  equally  balanced,  along  with  occasional  Danes  and  a 
few  for  whom  we  had  the  general  designation  of  “Yankees.-”  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  around  us  were  from  many  sections  of  the  old  country  and  spoke 
several  dialects — Trondheimer,  Vossing,  Sogning,  Stavanger,  Bergenser, 
Hailing,  Valdris,  Telemarking,  Nordlenning,  and  several  others.  We 
learned  to  understand  them  all,  as  well  as  Swedish  and  Danish.  This 
combination,  together  with  our  own  interpretation  of  English  words  when 
we  spoke  with  our  parents,  produced  a  patois  of  our  own  close  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  Scandinavian  language  which  proved  quite  useful  to  me  in  later  life. 

The  pure  Norwegian  tongue  took  on  some  “  Yankee”  accents  in  the  daily 
life  in  Mount  Valley.  Most  Norwegian  words  of  common  use  were  left 
unchanged,  but  there  were  some  words  in  English  that  had  no  good  Nor¬ 
wegian  counterparts.  These  were  incorporated  into  the  Mount  Valley 
Norwegian  so  solidly  that  it  seemed  entirely  proper  to  use  the  Norwegian- 
ized  forms  for  the  following  nouns: 

The  stove  -  stoven 
The  store  -  stora 
The  farm  -  farmen 
The  field  -  feela 
The  road  -  roden 

The  brush  (small  woods)  -  brusken 
The  fence  -  fensa 
The  stable  -  stabelen 

The  steer  -  steeren,  the  steers  -  steeran 

The  rabbit  -  rabbiten 

The  big  slough  -  stor-slu 

The  corn-crib  -  kon-krybba 

The  plum-thicket  -  plomma-tiketen 


And  so  on  for  whatever  needed  a  name.  The  forms  and  endings  might  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  particular  dialect  that  one  used,  but,  nobody 
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cared.  I  have  spelled  the  words  according  to  their  sounds  in  English.  In 
the  Norwegian,  “stoven”  would,  of  course,  be  spelled  “staaven”  and 
“stora,”  “staare.”  Yankee  verbs  were  adopted  too: 

Jump  -  yompeh,  jumped  -  yompa 
Pick  potatoes  -  pikkeh  poteter 
Husk  corn  -  haskeh  kon 
Grub  -  grubbeh 
Dig  -  diggeh 

Feed  the  steers  -  feedeh  steeran 
Trap  gophers  -  trappeh  goffertan 

Auntie  Severson  came  up  with  a  good  one  when  we  were  at  their  house  for 
a  Sunday  dinner.  “I  gaar  foota  ae  te  byen.”  Yesterday  she  had  walked 
(footed)  to  town.  And  it  sounded  entirely  natural  to  tell  Mother  that 
“  stor-steeren  yompa  over  fensa.” 

Our  Swedish  and  Danish  neighbors  had  their  own  versions  of  similar 
American  words,  and  our  parents  used  this  everyday  mixed  language  with 
them  before  they  spoke  any  English  whatsoever. 

Besides  the  differences  in  language,  the  settlers  had  varied  religions. 
Many  of  the  early  Norwegians  had  joined  the  Norwegian-Danish  Methodist 
Congregation  in  Forest  City  which  had  erected  a  substantial  church  build¬ 
ing  that  is  still  in  use  today  by  a  Lutheran  group.  Most  of  the  later  settlers 
remained  Lutheran.  The  Swedes  had  established  a  prosperous  Baptist  con¬ 
gregation  with  a  church  just  north  of  town. 

Forest  City  itself  was  not  a  Scandinavian  town,  although  it  had  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes.  We  became  acquainted  with 
many  families  in  town  and  along  the  road  to  Forest  City  who  were  not  of 
Norse  descent.  Under  these  conditions  our  assimilation  into  the  American 
melting  pot  began  early.  We  felt  almost  from  the  start  that  we  were  part 
of  the  entire  neighborhood  rather  than  of  a  group  of  Norwegians.  We  felt 
too  that  we  must  respect  the  customs  and  speech  of  others  who  came  from 
other  places  and  spoke  other  languages. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  make  a  roster  of  our  neighbors  but  will  mention 
them  only  as  I  think  they  are  of  interest  in  our  story.  First  I  should  tell  of 
the  William  Higginbotham  family.  As  far  as  I  know  they  were  the  only 
“Yankees”  who  had  established  a  home  in  Mount  Valley.  Their  farm  was 
close  to  the  border,  slightly  over  a  mile  east  from  the  bridge,  so  we 
passed  it  whenever  we  went  to  town.  They  lived  in  a  well-made  log  house 
set  back  from  the  road  on  a  small  rise  somewhat  east  of  the  present  house. 
They  were  of  English  origin  and  had  come  from  Virginia  via  Ohio  shortly 
after  the  Civil  W'ar.  Mr.  Higginbotham  was  a  short,  slightly  chubby,  fine- 
featured  man  with  a  scattering  gray  beard  and  always  a  smile  and  a  kind 
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word.  We  all  had  heard  that  he  carried  a  bullet  in  his  shoulder  from  the 
Civil  War — 1  seem  to  remember  the  battle  of  Franklin  in  that  connection. 
The  older  sons,  Johnnie  and  Charley,  were  short  like  their  father,  and 
both  taught  our  school  very  creditably  for  several  terms.  Vic  was  closer 
to  our  age,  tall  and  dark  like  his  mother.  The  girls  were  older  and  also  tall 
and  dark  except  Alice  the  youngest  who  w'as  the  shortest  and  heaviest  of 
all--an  inheritance  from  her  father  with  a  vengeance.  It  was  reported 
around  that  an  older  girl  had  died  from  a  rattlesnake  bite  when  they  first 
came. 

Father  wanted  to  plaster  up  some  chinks  in  our  house  once,  and  sent  me 
to  borrow  a  pailful  of  “kalk”  from  Mr.  Higginbotham  because  I  could  speak 
to  him  in  English.  He  didn’t  seem  to  know  about  “kalk”  but  asked  very 
kindly  what  Father  wanted  it  for.  I  explained  as  best  I  could.  He  then  went 
into  the  back  shed  and  filled  the  pail  explaining  that  it  was  usually  called 
lime.  We  all  liked  the  Higginbotham  family  and  respected  them  highly. 
Some  years  later  I  had  a  chance  to  repay  them  in  part  by  bringing  their 
daily  mail  while  passing  their  house  on  my  way  home  from  the  Forest 
City  High  School  before  the  day  of  rural  delivery.  I  still  have  a  fine  volume 
of  Whittier’s  early  poems  that  they  placed  in  the  mail  box  at  Christmas. 

The  Julebnk 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  lived  in  a  complete  wilderness,  we  children 
were  not  afraid  even  in  the  dark.  Darkness  was  just  as  natural  as  daylight 
so  why  be  afraid?  Even  the  wild  animals  that  were  quite  plentiful  seemed 
to  be  more  like  neighbors  than  enemies.  The  only  time  I  remember  that 
we  were  really  scared  was  at  our  first  or  second  Christmas.  Poor  as  we 
were,  Mother  had  fixed  up  the  house  as  far  as  she  could  and  baked 
“fattigman”  and  other  Norwegian  goodies.  Father  had  read  the  Christmas 
Gospel  and  we  sang  the  old  carols  that  Mother  had  taught  us.  Just  as  we 
were  ready  to  really  celebrate  by  cracking  hazelnuts,  we  heard  some 
weird  noises  outside  and  as  we  looked  up  there  were  several  awful  faces 
pressed  close  to  the  windows  yelling  like  mad.  We  children  were  horror- 
stricken  and  set  up  our  own  counter-yells.  This  must  surely  be  “stygge- 
man”  (badman)  himself  with  all  his  cohorts.  Even  Mother  had  not  been 
above  warning  us  when  we  got  too  noisy  that  he  might  come  to  take  us  if 
we  were  not  good.  But  Father  and  Mother  recognized  the  faces  as  the 
ordinary  Norwegian  “Julebuk”  (Christmas  Goat).  The  young  men  from 
some  distance  around  had  gotten  together,  wearing  their  most  ragged 
clothes  and  weird  home-made  masks,  to  make  the  rounds  of  all  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  neighbors.  I  am  afraid  that  they  did  not  get  their  usual  Christmas 
treat  at  our  house.  Father  told  them  that  it  might  be  better  for  them  to  go 
where  there  were  more  grown-up  folks  instead  of  scaring  the  lives  out  of 
little  children. 

In  the  eight  years  before  Father’s  death  in  1890,  our  entire  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  remarkably  free  from  deaths  from  disease  or  accident.  The 
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only  exceptions  that  I  can  recall  were  the  Sogard  children  and  the  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  Tom  Rygmyr.  Tom  was  the  oldest  of  three  brothers.  The 
other  two  were  Henry  and  Uriah,  and  all  were  slightly  on  the  “wild”  order 
and  all  jolly  good  fellows.  Tom  lived  on  a  forty-acre  farm,  nearly  half 
peat,  about  midway  between  our  house  and  the  schoolhouse,  across  an  arm 
of  the  Bear  Creek  slough  from  us,  with  his  wife,  Emma,  both  probably  in 
their  late  twenties.  He  was  a  tall,  good-natured  scamp,  always  jolly  and 
free-spoken.  He  came  to  our  house  and  Father  liked  him  very  much.  In 
fact,  he  liked  his  stories  much  better  than  he  liked  the  stories  told  around 
the  neighborhood  about  Tom’s  escapades.  Emma  came  often,  too,  helped 
Mother  with  the  children,  and  talked  about  her  own  problems. 

Tom  was  a  well  digger  with  a  partner,  Chris  Paulson,  from  north 
Mount  Valley.  The  usual  procedure  was  to  dig  a  round  well  perhaps  a  little 
over  three  feet  across,  just  big  enough  for  Tom  to  work  inside  with  a  short 
spade.  He  spaded  the  clay  into  a  bucket  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  rope  that 
wound  around  a  wooden  axle  above,  turned  with  a  crank.  The  full  bucket 
was  hoisted  up  and  dumped  at  one  side  by  Chris  and  a  helper  while  Tom 
was  filling  the  second  bucket.  One  morning  they  were  digging  for  Borger 
Anderson  on  top  of  the  hill  east  of  the  bridge.  On  the  hill  they  might  have  to 
go  down  as  much  as  thirty  feet.  They  had  just  struck  gravel  near  to  water 
and  had  sent  a  bucket  down  when  Tom  let  out  a  loud  yell  to  pull  him  up.  He 
got  into  the  empty  bucket  and  held  tight  to  the  rope.  They  had  him  part  way 
up  when  he  fell  back  to  the  bottom,  overcome  by  deadly  gas.  They  knew 
what  had  happened.  They  lit  the  emergency  lantern  and  sent  it  down,  but  it 
went  out  immediately.  By  the  time  Chris  could  go  down  with  a  safety  rope 
for  himself  and  get  a  rope  around  Tom  and  attach  it  to  the  hook,  it  was  too 
late.  They  pulled  Chris  up  almost  unconscious  but  Tom  was  beyond  help. 
He  had  died,  another  victim  of  the  gas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  the 
ordinary  carbon  dioxide,  the  gas  we  get  in  our  sodapop,  harmless  in  itself 
but  deadly  when  it  replaced  the  necessary  oxygen  for  breathing.  Possibly  it 
came  from  decomposition  of  pieces  of  wood  that  are  found  occasionally  in 
the  glacial  clay  or  it  might  have  originated  in  the  peat  beds  in  nearby 
sloughs. 

Anyway,  Tom  Rygmyr  had  died — young,  strong,  jolly  Tom,  liked  by  all. 
His  death  threw  a  pall  over  the  entire  neighborhood  and  there  was  specula¬ 
tion  among  the  more  pietistic  Lutherans  as  well  as  his  own  group,  the 
Methodists,  asjto  whether  he  had  been  prepared  for  his  sudden  call.  Emma 
left  soon  afterwards,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  became  of  her. 

Visit  to  Town 

While  we  raised  much  of  our  own  food  and  made  many  of  the  things 
used  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm,  we  still  had  to  buy  things  in  town. 
Father  and  Mother  made  the  trip  quite  regularly  with  Dolly  and  the  kjerre. 
In  town  they  hitched  Dolly  alongside  other  rigs  to  the  chains  strung  on 
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either  side  of  main  street  while  they  bustled  about  for  bargains.  Forest 
City  was  a  small  town  of  probably  a  little  less  than  one  thousand  people. 
It  had  a  fairly  narrow  main  street  with  a  scattered  line  of  buildings  along 
each  side  for  two  blocks.  There  also  were  a  few  buildings  facing  the  court¬ 
house  square  at  the  south  end  of  the  business  section.  The  buildings  were 
almost  without  exception  cheap  wood  structures,  one  or  two  stories  high, 
22  feet  wide  and  of  variable  depth  with  gabled  roofs.  They  all  had  square 
false  fronts  to  the  height  of  the  gables  which  attempted  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  and  solid  buildings.  However,  as  there  were  gaps  and  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  height,  the  effect  was  not  too  convincing.  In  front  were  wood 
sidewalks  five  or  six  feet  wide  that  clattered  noisily  as  you  walked.  Outside 
of  these  was  a  row  of  strong  oak  posts  set  every  eight  or  ten  feet  with  a 
heavy  log  chain  strung  between,  to  which  the  farmers  tied  their  horses. 
The  street  between  the  sidewalks  was  the  native  mud  with  a  thin  sprinkle  of 
gravel  which  turned  into  a  soft  “goo”  after  a  few  rainy  days.  The  horses 
were  bothered  by  large  numbers  of  flies  despite  their  fly-nets,  and  they 
pawed  deep  holes  with  their  front  feet  near  the  hitching  chains.  These 
holes  filled  with  water  during  the  rains,  adding  to  the  mess  as  the  horses 
paw'ed  away. 

The  buildings  held  the  typical  businesses  of  the  time:  banks,  general 
stores  and  stores  for  hardware,  drugs  and  clothing,  butcher  shops,  harness 
shops,  weekly  newspapers,  and  several  real  estate  offices.  There  were 
fine  men’s  tailor  shops  that  have  now  disappeared.  Several  buildings  had 
second  floors  with  outside  stairs  from  the  sidewalk.  They  were  occupied 
by  doctors  and  lawyers,  a  photograph  studio,  several  real  estate  agents 
and  similar  offices.  There  also  were  the  Park  Hotel  near  the  north  end  of 
Main  Street,  and  at  least  three  churches. 

On  the  side  streets  were  livery  stables,  blacksmith  shops,  farm  imple¬ 
ment  dealers  and  lumberyards.  The  livery  stables  had  teams  of  horses, 
buggies  of  various  sizes,  and  other  rigs  that  could  be  hired  with  or  without 
driver  for  trips  in  or  out  of  town.  We  are  told  that  in  those  days  a  young- 
man  of  class  simply  had  to  get  a  livery  rig  to  take  his  date  to  a  social 
function  of  any  consequence.  In  fact,  social  affairs  of  the  leading  towns¬ 
people  were  carried  out  with  surprising  formality  for  a  place  so  newly 
settled. 


Trading  in  town  was  quite  different  from  today.  On  the  usual  trips  the 
main  visits  w'ere  to  the  general  stores  which  combined  groceries  with  dry 
goods.  The  old  grocery  stores  were  a  far  cry  from  the  modern  super 
markets  with  their  packaged  goods,  self  service  and  machine  accounting. 
The  heart  of  the  old  store  w'as  a  hot  stove  around  which  a  farmer  and  his 
family  could  get  warm  after  a  cold  ride  while  talking  to  neighbors  that 
had  come  on  similar  errands.  Our  folks  traded  at  first  with  Lewis  Larson, 
a  brother  of  Christian  Larson,  who  was  also  from  Norw-ay  and  who  had 
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established  a  good  business  in  Forest  City.  A  little  later  they  shifted  over 
to  Tom  Jacobs,  son  of  early  settler  Jens  Jacobson  in  north  Mount  Valley. 
Tom  had  come  to  town  to  work  for  “Big”  Jasper  Thompson  and  soon  set 
up  a  prosperous  store  of  his  own.  Later  they  dealt  considerably  with 
Andrew  Gjellefald  who  had  come  from  Bergen  about  the  same  time  that  we 
arrived,  worked  for  Tom  Jacobs  and  then  started  in  on  his  own. 

But  the  pattern  was  the  same  in  all  the  stores.  Each  family  got  a  big 
sack  of  flour  and  later  used  the  bag  for  sheets  or  pillow-slips.  Sugar, 
usually  brown,  was  scooped  out  of  a  wood  barrel  and  wrapped  in  heavy 
paper.  Green  coffee  beans  were  weighed  out  to  be  “burned”  in  the  oven 
at  home  where  the  coffee  smoke  could  be  smelled  for  several  days.  Syrup 
and  vinegar  came  from  barrels,  drawn  from  spigots  into  heavy  earthen 
jugs.  There  were  barrels  of  pickles,  cranberries  and  crackers,  pails  of 
salt  herring  and  synthetic  jelly,  boxes  of  dried  apples  and  prunes,  and 
slabs  of  chewing  tobacco  piled  up  criss-cross  like  miniature  cord  wood. 
The  slabs  were  cut  to  the  desired  size  of  “plugs,”  that  sold  for  5  or 
10  cents.  On  the  dry  goods  shelves  were  bolts  of  calico,  gingham,  and 
other  fabrics  for  home  sewing.  In  shopping  for  these  items  there  was  often 
a  good  deal  of  bargaining  back  and  forth.  When  all  was  completed,  a  list 
was  made  showing  the  costs  and  the  offsetting  credits  for  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  brought  in.  The  balance  was  usually  “charged”  until  the  potato  crop 
or  other  produce  was  ready. 

After  the  shoppers  came  home,  there  was  more  checking.  A  lady  of  our 
acquaintance  recently  told  us  a  story  of  her  mother  who  came  originally 
from  Valdris  in  Norway.  She  had  bought  some  dress  goods  and  looked 
them  over  after  she  came  home.  Then  she  spoke  up,  “Nei,  no  he  Gjelle- 
falen  bekrage  me  att.”  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  full  implication  of  this 
unless  you  know  the  Valdris  dialect.  Substantially  it  is,  “No,  now  this 
fellow  Gjellefald  has  fooled  me  again.”  But  a  few  days  later  she  was 
back  to  buy  more. 

Mother  walked  to  town  quite  often,  a  matter  of  nearly  three  miles  each 
way,  sometimes  taking  one  of  us  children  with  her  to  help  carry  the  pur¬ 
chases.  She  had  several  friends  along  the  way  where  she  could  stop  in  for 
a  rest  and  short  visits.  C.  K.  Paulson,  the  carpenter,  lived  in  a  small 
house  directly  across  the  road  from  the  present  “Higginbotham”  house, 
and  we  kids  enjoyed  romping  around  with  Peter  and  Cora  while  Mother 
had  her  visit.  Across  the*  way  on  the  present  “Sogard”  place  lived  Peder 
Vambein,  he  with  the  good  team  of  oxen  and  a  half  dozen  talented  daughters 
of  whom  Mrs.  Paulson  was  one.  Mother  enjoyed  visiting  this  pleasant 
couple.  As  she  was  going  up  the  big  hill  from  which  she  could  look  over 
Forest  City  there  was  Ole  Aspenson  who  had  been  a  widower  with  two 

almost  adult  children,  Tobias  and  Martha.  He  had  recently  married  his 
second  wife  and  begun  raising  a  large  second  family.  Across  the  way  on 
the  left  at  the  top  of  ihe  hill  was  Borger  Anderson,  a  delicately  featured 
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Norwegian  Methodist,  well  known  to  all  the  Mount  Valley  folks  for  his  cozy 
little  coffee  shop  back  of  the  present  Lynn’s  Department  Store,  where  he 
served  excellent  coffee  and  cookies  for  a  nickel.  He,  too,  had  a  bevy  of 
fine  girls  that  became  our  close  friends  although  mostly  in  an  older  group. 
Down  the  hill  was  Grandpa  Torbjorn  and  his  talkative  wife,  Ingebjor.  Up¬ 
town  Mother  often  went  up  the  outside  stairs  of  the  John  Olson  clothing 
store  to  visit  with  John’s  wife,  a  delightful  lady,  daughter  of  “Grandma” 
Ingebjor  and  mother  of  two  popular  Forest  City  young  men,  Albert  and 
VV  illie  Olson. 


Diphtheria 

Mother’s  closest  friend  was  without  question  Mrs.  Maren  Sogard,  a 
widow  living  on  a  small  farm  in  the  very  southwest  corner  of  Mount 
Valley  approximately  one  mile  straight  east  of  Forest  City.  They  visited 
back  and  forth  frequently.  Her  husband,  Tron,  who  had  died  in  1881,  was 
known  as  a  fine  and  capable  man.  He  left  five  sons  and  one  daughter  to  be 
brought  up  by  Maren.  She  managed  to  keep  them  at  work  except  when 
school  was  in  session  in  near-by  Forest  City  and  worked  at  her  carpet- 
loom  herself  every  free  minute.  She  succeeded  in  making  outstanding 
citizens  of  them  all.  Arne  taught  several  winter  terms  in  the  home 
Higginbotham  School.  John  became  a  prominent  school  superintendent  in 
Wisconsin,  Theodore  a  mailman  in  Minneapolis,  Simon  a  postmaster, 
Ewaard  became  a  banker  in  Stanhope,  Iowa,  and  later  police  judge  in 
Ames,  and  Dora,  the  youngest,  a  professional  primary  teacher  and  direc¬ 
tor  in  Minneapolis. 

In  the  late  1880’s  Arne  bought  160  acres  of  land  adjoining  our  160  on 
the  west  containing  what  we  called  Sogard’ s  Big  Slough.  He  built  a  new 
house  on  the  ridge  through  the  slough  near  the  wading  ford  about  one-half 
mile  cast  of  Higginbotham’s.  The  house  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1889 
and  they  moved  in  before  the  interior  was  finished.  In  the  latter  part  of 
May  a  baby  girl  was  born.  Mother  was  there  and  reported  home  that  the 
baby  was  well  but  all  was  not  well  with  Mother  Annie.  A  couple  of  days 
later  the  baby  did  not  seem  as  active  as  expected  and  the  following  day  it 
was  really  sick — something  about  its  breathing.  As  we  look  through  the 
mortality  lists  from  that  time  we  are  struck  by  the  high  rate  of  infant 
deaths.  Most  families  lost  children  in  very  early  childhood. 

Among  the  Lutherans  there  seems  to  have  been  a  fear  that  a  child 
might  die  before  it  was  baptized,  and  as  a  pastor  could  not  always  be 
reached  immediately,  recourse  was  had  to  “hjemme-daab”  literally 
home  baptism  administered  by  the  father  or  some  other  “Christian” 
person.  The  early  baptism  was  later  confirmed  and  recorded  by  the 
pastor.  Mother  thought  the  situation  here  indicated  a  “hjemme-daab” 
and  A  rue ,  being  slightly  reserved  in  these  matters,  suggested  that  Father 
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do  the  baptism.  This  he  did,  using  a  clean  bowl,  washed  hands,  and  the 
prescribed  formula  “I  baptize  thee,  Amelia  Sogard,  etc.”  This  was  not  at 
all  unusual.  At  a  regular  baptism  the  pastor’s  first  question  was  invariably 
‘‘er  barnet  hjemme-dobt?”  or  ‘‘Has  the  child  been  baptized  at  home?” 
This  child,  however,  did  not  improve  and  in  some  three  days  was  dead. 
Mother,  who  had  been  there  everyday,  asked  us  to  put  on  our  best  clothes 
and  come  for  the  funeral  service  at  the  house.  A  houseful  of  neighbors 
came,  too. 

The  following  day  the  oldestgirl,  Mary,  about  9  or  10  did  not  feel  well. 
As  soon  as  he  could  drive  out,  Dr.  Irish  diagnosed  it  as  a  case  of 
diphtheria.  He  gave  strict  orders  about  keeping  visitors  away.  This  was 
not  difficult  as  everyone  knew  the  dreaded  and  contagious  children’s 
disease.  But  the  problem  was:  Who  could  care  for  the  sick?  The  doctor 
suggested  that  Mother  could  be  the  natural  one  as  she  had  shown  no  effect 
from  several  days  of  almost  continual  exposure.  The  fact  is  that  she  had 
never  had  a  disease,  contagious  or  otherwise,  and  had  no  fear  of  infec¬ 
tion.  The  doctor’s  request  was  a  real  challenge  to  her.  She  promised  to 
come  during  daytime  after  getting  the  morning  chores  out  of  the  way  at 
home. 

With  Arne  serving  as  interpreter,  Dr.  Irish  gave  Mother  exact  orders. 
She  must  get  two  tin  pails  with  tight  covers — she  might  use  ordinary  milk 
cans,  the  kind  that  she  hung  in  the  well.  Mark  one  “T”  and  one  “S”  for 
Thorson  and  Sogard.  Put  a  set  of  newly- washed  clothing  in  each  and  change 
1  clothes  whenever  she  went  to  either  place.  We  never  knew  where  she  made 

i 

the  change,  but  most  of  the  half  mile  between  the  two  houses  was  through  a 
i  dense  tangle  of  brush  and  small  trees.  She  had  picked  a  small  side  alcove 
,  in  the  brush  that  only  she  knew.  She  was  also  to  wash  her  hands  and  face 
in  hot  water  and  soap  before  touching  anything  at  home,  and  must  not 
touch  her  own  children.  This  seemed  to  be  a  simple  but  effective  quaran- 
j  tine  system.  The  epidemic  did  not  spread  beyond  the  Sogard  home. 

In  spite  of  all,  Mary  died,  followed  by  Leonard,  the  only  boy,  a  couple 
of  years  younger  than  Mary.  I  seem  to  remember  talk  of  early  morning 
burials  before  anyone  was  around  presided  over  by  the  undertaker  alone. 
To  have  the  family  snatched  away  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Arne  and  Annie. 

Cowboys 

Like  the  other  timber  pioneers,  Father  sent  his  young  cattle  ‘‘out  on 
the  prairie”  each  year  for  summer  pasture.  To  identify  them  he  even  made 
a  branding  iron  from  a  heavy  table  knife  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  blade, 
heating  the  remaining  short  section,  and  bending  it  into  a  shape  like  a 
cone.  This  he  ground  to  a  sharp  point.  When  heated  red  hot  it  would  punch 
a  neat  hole  in  a  calf’s  ear.  I  can  remember  how  Father  struggled  to  hold 
the  bucking  calves  while  putting  in  the  brand.  The  holes  would  heal  in  a  few 
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days  and  served  as  a  good  means  of  identification.  No  doubt  others  devised 
“brands”  of  their  own. 

One  old-timer  who  is  still  alive  has  told  me  that  in  one  season  he  saw 
as  many  as  5  or  6  herders’  camps  on  the  lush  prairie  meadows  in  Linden 
and  other  townships.  The  task  of  putting  together  a  herd  from  several 
places  and  driving  it  west  of  town  to  a  receiving  camp  was  quite  a  chore 
in  itself,  especially  for  men  who  were  not  used  to  cowboy  work.  At  the 
prairie  end,  the  operator  of  the  camp  combined  many  small  droves  into  a 
herd  of  several  hundred  head,  and  all  summer  long  he  followed  them  slowly 
across  the  sea  of  waving  grass  that  he  rented  from  speculator  land 
holders. 


When  I  was  10  or  11,  Father’s  herd  was  getting  too  big  for  the  amount 
of  hay  we  could  put  up  for  the  winter  months  as  well  as  for  his  own 
strength.  The  heavy,  endless  work  was  beginning  to  wear  him  down.  He 
and  Mother  decided  in  early  spring  to  sell  three  choice  yearling  steers, 
and  they  told  some  of  the  neighbors  about  their  decision.  In  a  few  days  a 
buyer  rode  up  on  a  fine  horse  to  see  the  steers.  He  gave  his  name  as 
Grover  Maben  and  explained  that  he  lived  in  a  brick  house  along  the  Clear 
Lake  road.  Father  remembered  seeing  it  when  w-e  first  came  up  that  road. 
Evidently  Maben  was  a  large  operator  in  buying  and  feeding  cattle.  He  had 
bought  a  large  tract  for  hay  and  pasture  mostly  on  the  flat  land  along  Lime 
Creek.  His  big  house  w'as  built  of  brick  burned  from  the  native  clay.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  aura  of  the  cattle  man  about  him  although  we,  of 
course,  had  never  heard  of  the  real  western  cowboy.  Father  and  he  did 
not  agree  on  a  price.  Father  seemed  to  be  especially  interested  in  the 
horse  and  gear  and  watched  every  move  as  Maben  rode  away. 


A  couple  of  days  later  another  buyer  came  riding  up,  rigged  out  like 
the  first.  He  was  Henry  Hush  who  lived  a  couple  of  miles  farther  down  the 
Clear  Lake  road  and  across  a  wood  bridge  in  the  stretches  of  flat  land 
between  big  sand  and  gravel  hills.  His  price  was  higher.  Father  knew  he 
would  have  to  deliver  the  cattle,  but  he  thought  the  better  price  would  be 
worth  the  extra  miles  so  he  made  the  bargain  with  Rush. 


So  Father  and  Mother  sat  down  to  plan  how  best  to  deliver  three  frisky 
steers  that  had  never  been  driven  or  led  before.  Father  was  sure  they 
would  outrun  him  if  they  took  a  notion  to  head  out  on  their  own.  Mother 
was  sure  they  would  follow  if  she  could  lead  her  most  dependable  cow, 
Rosa,  ahead  and  I  could  walk  behind  with  my  herding  stick  to  see  that  they 
did  not  lag.  I  also  was  a  good  runner  in  case  of  a  sudden  break,  and  I  might 
be  necessary  too  as  interpreter  at  certain  moments. 


Then  Father  brought  out  his  big  idea.  He  had  been  impressed  with  the 
ease  and  speed  with  which  the  cattle  men  could  control  their  herds  from 
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horseback.  So  why  could  he  not  do  the  same  with  Dolly?  Mother  was  not 
sure  that  either  Dolly  or  Father  had  any  talents  along  those  lines,  but  she 
did  not  raise  any  objections. 

Father  puttered  away  the  better  part  of  a  day  making  a  saddle  of  sorts 
from  a  couple  of  Mother’s  old  rag  rugs  securely  strapped  on  Dolly’s  broad 
back.  He  also  re-fitted  an  old  bridle  with  short  reins  for  riding.  The 
saddle  completed,  we  got  under  way  the  next  morning.  All  Mother  needed 
to  do  was  to  unwind  Itosa’s  stall  ropew'hich  was  always  wound  around  her 
horns.  I  only  needed  to  pick  up  a  herd-stick.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
came  Father  riding  Dolly.  Next  came  Mother  leading  Itosa,  then  the  three 
steers  and  finally  me,  alternately  swinging  and  dragging  the. herd-stick. 
There  was  only  one  road  to  the  south — a  wagon-track  through  the  brush. 
Once  you  were  on  the  right  road  there  was  little  chance  of  missing  it  as 
long  as  you  did  not  branch  off  on  a  path  into  a  settler’s  clearing.  Through 
the  meadows  the  road  was  merely  two  wheel  tracks  cut  deep  into  the  sod. 

Our  procession  moved  at  a  nice  walking  pace  until  we  came  to  Iverson 
schoolhouse  about  two  miles  from  home.  Here  the  road  skirted  the  play¬ 
ground  and  then  met  the  big  road  running  east  and  west.  Two  of  the  steers 
saw  their  chance  and  lit  out  at  a  gallop  across  the  playground  and  down  the 
big  road  toward  Forest  City.  Father  immediately  had  Dolly  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  steers  were  good  runners  but  soon  Father  was  gaining  and  crowded 
them  over  to  the  side.  They  doubled  back  across  a  patch  of  newly-grubbed 
land  beside  the  road.  The  race  now  slowed  to  a  trot  when  all  at  once  Dolly 
stumbled  in  a  hole  left  by  a  careless  grubber.  Down  she  went,  flat  on  one 
side.  Father  went  down  too  with  one  leg  pinned  under  Dolly’s  big  frame. 

Mother  and  I  ran  over,  fearing  broken  bones  or  worse.  Our  fears  were 
heightened  when  Dolly  refused  to  move.  Mother  had  an  unusual  “feel”  for 
the  behavior  of  animals,  and  she  decided  to  let  Dolly  alone  for  a  while. 
This  appeared  to  work.  After  some  time  Dolly  took  a  deliberate  look 
around,  then  seemed  to  summon  up  all  her  power  to  sit  up  on  her  front 
feet  the  way  horses  do  when  they  get  up.  Finally  she  made  another  lunge 
and  struggled  to  a  standing  position.  Father  at  the  same  time  scrambled 
as  best  he  could  to  get  his  leg  from  under  the  horse.  Soon  both  w'ere  walk- 
ing  gingerly  on  their  own. 

Meantime  I  had  been  fully  occupied  gathering  the  skittish  steers  around 
the  faithful  Rosa.  Our  spirits  revived  as  we  realized  that  neither  Father 
nor  Dolly  was  hurt  and  that  we  would  soon  be  in  sight  of  Ole  Waraberg’s 
house.  We  had  gotten  to  know  the  Warabergs  when  they  lived  near  our 
Severson  cousins.  My  Father  Ole  and  Ole  W  spoke  the  same  Stavanger 
dialect  and  loved  to  talk  by  the  hour  about  their  old  city  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Ld  and  1  could  play  by  the  hour  too  with  Mandius  and  Bernhard; 
Lizzie  and  Bertha  W  were  boon  companions  as  well.  We  knew  that  the 
Warabergs  had  bought  a  new  farm  near  Fertile  some  10  miles  east  of  us 
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but  that  during  the  waiting  period  they  were  living  in  a  house  down  on  the 
old  Clear  Lake  timber  road  not  far  from  Grove  Maben’s  brick  house. 

So  everything  went  along  smoothly.  The  steers  evidently  realized  that 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  run  away,  and  we  realized  that  the  Henry  Rush 
farm  was  only  about  a  mile  beyond  the  Warabergs  over  the  bridge  across 
Lime  Creek.  When  we  passed  the  W  arabergs,  Ole  insisted  that  w  e  stop  for 
afternoon  coffee  on  the  way  back.  Father  asked  to  leave  Dolly  ’til  our  re¬ 
turn.  He  was  sure  the  steers  were  under  control  now'  and  he  would  just  as 
soon  walk  anyway. 

At  the  Rush  place  w'e  found  a  large  assortment  of  barns,  sheds  and 
fenced-in  pens  full  of  young  cattle  growing  big  and  fat.  Water  w'as  plenti¬ 
ful  with  Lime  Creek  near  by.  The  hills  looked  dry  and  gravelly  but  no 
doubt  made  good  pasture  with  little  cost  except  a  cheap  wire  fence. 

Soon  after  we  had  delivered  our  steers  the  dinner  bell  rang  and  every¬ 
body  gathered  around  the  big  table,  including  the  three  of  us  on  Henry 
Rush’s  motion.  There  was  a  plenteous  supply  of  the  staple  foods,  boiled 
potatoes,  home  made  bread  and  butter  and  tender  young  beef.  In  addition 
there  w'ere  big  mounds  of  sauerkraut,  which  I  think  was  brand  new  to  us. 
Even  Father,  who  was  rather  conservative  in  his  tastes,  fell  in  with  the 
rest  and  partook  heartily. 

After  hand-shakes  from  our  new  friend,  Henry,  we  started  the  less 
exciting  trip  homeward.  First  the  coffee-stop  at  Ole  Warabergs.  His  wife 
had  already  made  fluffy  hot  biscuits  w'ith  fresh  butter  melting  over  them. 
These  disappeared  rapidly  despite  Henry’s  beef  and  sauerkraut.  The  re¬ 
union  was  a  joyous  one  and  the  Norwegian  talk  flowed  fast.  I  believe  this 
proved  to  be  the  last  time  I  heard  Father  in  free  and  witty  conversation. 
His  comments  shifted  rapidly  from  Ole  W’s  voluminous  red  beard  that 
flowed  dow'n  over  his  chest  to  the  unusually  small  size  of  the  new  baby  boy 
that  had  been  added  to  the  family  a  few  weeks  before.  Some  one  asked  why 
the  last  one  should  be  so  much  smaller  than  the  others  in  the  family. 
Father  spoke  up  with  mock  solemnity.  It  was  evident  that  Ole  had  used  too 
small  a  pattern  (emne)  for  this  one.  I  remember  the  word  emne.  Father 
w  as  still  the  exacting  cooper  who  laid  out  a  precise  pattern  before  making 
a  good  fish  barrel.  Ole  W  laughed  as  much  as  anyone  at  the  joke. 

When  we  reached  Iverson  school,  Father  said  he  would  just  as  soon 
walk  the  two  remaining  miles.  “Thorwald  might  ride  Dolly  if  he  cares  to” 
and  he  did.  Mother  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  nearly  fifteen  miles  afoot. 
It  would  take  many  more  than  that  to  induce  her  to  try  riding  a  horse — even 
Dolly. 
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Chapter  VII.  Higginbotham  School 


One  fall  day  in  1886 — I  was  well  past  seven— came  the  big  adventure  of 
my  first  day  in  school.  Sister  Lizzie  had  already  attended  Higginbotham 
School  at  least  part  time  for  two  years  and  that  helped  considerably.  In 
fact  she,  being  a  natural  teacher,  had  already  taught  me  the  alphabet  and 
most  of  the  words  and  stories  in  the  first  reader.  Father  had  also  taught 
me  to  read  simple  Norwegian  in  an  old  “ABC  Book.”  Arne  Sogard  was  our 
teacher,  a  substantial  well-filled-out  man  of  about  twenty-five,  with  a  full 
reddish-brown  beard.  He  lived  more  than  a  mile  from  the  school  and  often 
came  across  country  on  skis  when  the  snow  was  deep,  /til  the  teachers,  of 
course,  attended  to  the  fire  in  the  wood  stove  and  did  any  necessary  janitor 
work. 


The  first  Higginbotham  schoolhouse  had  been  a  small  building  of  native 
lumber  set  back  in  the  woods  in  Higginbotham’s  pasture  before  any  definite 
roads  were  laid  out.  Then  the  main  road  into  the  big  Norwegian  settlement 
in  Mount  Valley  had  been  established  on  the  half-mile  road  north  of  the 
regular  section  line  running  east  from  the  bridge.  The  new  school  had  been 
built  about  1880  on  a  hill  at  the  intersection  of  the  Mount  Valley  road  with 
a  proposed  north-south  road  along  the  west  line  of  our  farm.  It  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  brush  except  for  a  small  cleared  space  where  the  children 
could  play  at  “  recess”  and  horses  could  be  hitched  for  special  gatherings. 


We  prided  ourselves  on  having  the  biggest  and  best  schoolhouse  in  the 
township,  if  not  in  the  county.  It  was  20  feet  wide,  32  feet  long  and  had  a 
ceiling  about  10  feet  high.  The  main  door  on  the  east  led  into  an  “entry” 
about  4  feet,  wide  clear  across  the  end.  The  entry  had  coat  hooks  on  the 
walls,  space  on  the  floor  for  the  dinner  pails  that  we  all  carried  and  a 
box  for  the  water  pail.  Separate  doors  for  boys  and  girls  led  into  the 
main  school  room.  Between  the  doors  inside  was  the  teacher’s  platform 
with  desk  and  chair.  In  the  center  dominating  the  room  stood  a  large 
square  wood-burning  stove  of  cast  iron  with  a  big  sheet  metal  drum  on 
top.  The  desks  and  tilt-up  seats  were  wide,  made  for  two  pupils  but  more 
often  occupied  by  three.  They  became  more  and  more  pocked  with  initials 
as  the  years  went  by.  The  desks  were  graduated  from  very  small  at  the 
front  for  us  little  kids  to  large  in  the  rear  for  the  big,  often  fully  grown 
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boys  and  girls.  On  the  teacher’s  desk  was  a  good-sized  hand  bell  which  he 
rang  at  the  main  door  to  call  us  in  at  schooltime,  a  box  of  white  “chalk” 
crayons  to  write  on  the  blackboard,  a  large  Webster’s  dictionary,  and  a 
teacher’s  copy  of  each  “reader”  or  other  book  used  in  the  various  classes. 
The  register  for  the  morning  roll  call  was  kept  inside  his  desk. 

Except  for  our  reader,  arithmetic,  speller,  and  the  later  geography 
and  history  texts,  I  cannot  recall  that  the  school  had  a  single  book, 
pamphlet  or  picture  during  at  least  my  first  five  years  there.  In  fact,  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  actually  were  books  in  which  you  might  read  stories 
of  the  big  world  in  which  we  live.  If  the  teachers  knew  anything  beyond 
what  they  read  in  the  text  books,  they  certainly  kept  it  to  themselves  as  a 
guarded  secret.  As  I  look  back  now,  it  seems  that  reading,  writing,  arith¬ 
metic  and  spelling  were  considered  as  ends  in  themselves  and  not  the 
means  for  developing  educated  minds. 

We  did  learn  to  read  surprisingly  well;  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  after  we 
had  learned  we  had  nothing  to  read.  At  home,  a  book  or  even  a  newspaper 
in  English  was  out  of  the  question.  Father  was  too  busy  to  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  new  language,  and  for  Mother  everything  in  English  remained 
suspect.  She  seemed  to  have  no  knack  for  language — her  Trondheimer 
dialect  was  against  her  to  begin  with — so  she  considered  everything  in 
English  excepting  the  Bible  as  “bare  vas”  (simply  foolish,  worthless, 
meaningless,  etc.).  These  words  in  dialect  are  very  expressive  and  inci¬ 
dentally  almost  impossible  to  translate.  Mother  broadened  her  mind  on 
the  subject  in  later  years,  but  she  never  learned  to  read  English  and  spoke 
it  with  difficulty  although  she  understood  everything. 

On  that  first  morning  in  school  I  had  the  first  reader  inherited  from 
Sister  Lizzie,  a  small  slate  and  a  slate  pencil.  That  was  all.  With  thirty 
or  forty  pupils,  many  in  their  teens  and  beyond,  you  can  imagine  how  much 
time  the  teacher  (who  knew  nothing  about  teaching  little  children  in  the 
first  place)  could  give  to  us  little  fellows.  So  we  sat  around  all  day 
scratching  various  marks  on  our  slates  trying  to  make  letters  like  those 
that  had  been  carefully  written  along  the  top  of  the  blackboard  and  reading 
the  lesson  over  and  over  even  though  we  already  knew  it  before  we  started. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  “whisper,”  but  of  course  we  could  watch  the  big 
boys  “work”  long  problems  on  the  blackboard  and  secretly  hope  that  some 
day  we  might  be  able  to  do  that  too.  In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  we  had  a 
15  minute  recess.  The  big  boys  and  girls  played  pum,  pum,  pull-away-- 
that’s  how  it  sounded — in  which  some  ran  through  a  center  line  trying  to 
avoid  being  tagged  by  those  in  the  center.  This  could  develop  into  a  rough 
game  almost  like  modern  football.  It  was  good  exercise  but  too  rugged  for 
us  little  fellows.  We  had  fun  just  chasing  each  other  all  over  the  yard  and 
sometimes  hiding  in  the  brush  along  the  sides.  We  also  liked  to  climb  over 
the  long  piles  of  split  oak  cord  wood  piled  four  feet  high  along  the  brush  at 
one  side  for  the  winter’ &  fuel. 
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At  noon  the  dinner  pails  were  brought  out  and  we  ate  our  cold  lunches. 
The  “pails”  were  quite  uniformly  small  round  tin  boxes  with  a  cover  and 
a  wire  handle  for  carrying.  The  standard  lunch  was  in  the  form  of  sand¬ 
wiches  of  two  slices  of  home-made  bread  of  varied  color,  texture  and 
taste,  usually  with  butter  and  jam  or  home-made  molasses  from  Bertus 
Peterson’s  molasses  press.  Occasionally  we  got  a  slice  of  cold  meat  or 
cheese.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  understanding  that  we  were  not  to 
show  any  curiosity  about  someone  else’s  lunch,  but  a  side  glance  occa¬ 
sionally  might  reveal  that  lard  had  been  substituted  for  butter,  and  the 
fried  onion  smell  with  the  lard  could  be  quite  evident.  We  had  no  drink 
with  the  lunch  except  from  the  one  tin  cup  in  the  open  water  pail  in  the 
entry. 

When  the  water  pail  was  empty,  there  were  plenty  of  volunteers  to  “go 
for  water.”  We  had  no  school  well,  so  the  water  had  to  be  carried  a  good 
quarter  mile  from  Knute  Anderson’s  who  had  a  well  with  a  wooden  pump. 
The  good-sized  wooden  pail  was  carried  on  a  stick  between  two  volunteers 
and  they  sometimes  had  difficulty  getting  back  with  more  than  half  a  pail¬ 
ful.  No  one  had  thought  to  provide  a  cover  for  the  pail.  When  they  returned, 
school  was  usually  in  session  so  someone  was  appointed  to  “pass  the 
water.”  This  consisted  of  carrying  the  pail  along  the  seats,  offering  the 
cup  to  anyone  who  wanted  a  drink,  with  the  understanding  that  no  one  must 
take  more  than  he  could  drink.  The  same  tin  cup  with  side  handle  was 
used  by  all,  including  the  adolescent  girl  who  had  occasional  spells  of 
coughing  and  who  died  of  T.B.  a  few  years  later. 

Sometimes  the  afternoons  became  long  and  tedious,  particularly  for 
Kelly  Pearson.  He  was  a  big  good-natured  boy  not  especially  concerned 
with  his  books.  No  doubt  he  had  inherited  his  father’s  sense  of  fun  and  it 
found  many  outlets  during  these  dull  and  stuffy  hours.  While  very  busy 
with  his  book,  he  would  nip  at  the  braid  of  the  girl  in  the  seat  just  ahead 
or  make  certain  croaking  sounds  with  a  perfectly  straight  face.  Everyone 
including  the  teacher  knew  that  Kelly  was  at  it  again  but  the  teacher  was 
usually  helpless  in  catching  the  culprit.  One  day  Kelly  had  been  bothering 
the  teacher,  Johnny  Higginbotham,  all  afternoon  and  Johnny  decided  that 
this  had  to  be  stopped  once  for  all.  He  took  out  his  knife  from  his  pocket, 
handed  it  to  Kelly  with  “I  have  just  discovered  that  I  need  a  good  switch 
around  here.  Will  you  please  go  out  and  cut  me  a  good  one.”  Kelly  evi¬ 
dently  hunted  diligently  to  find  the  best  possible  whip  trimmed  perfectly 
to  the  very  slender  end--a  really  good  “ buggy- whip.”  Johnny  looked  at  it 
and  spoke  again.  “I  told  you  that  I  needed  a  switch.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
fishing.”  With  that  he  set  the  whip  in  the  corner  and  Kelly  was  good  at 
least  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

He  didn’t  fare  quite  so  well  a  couple  of  years  later  when  Arne  Sogard 
was  teaching  again.  Arne  was  a  patient  and  long-suffering  man  but  this 
afternoon  Kelly  had  driven  him  to  positive  action.  After  a  couple  of  warn- 
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ings  Arne  picked  up  a  stick  that  ostensibly  served  as  a  blackboard  pointer 
but  that  might  have  equally  well  served  as  a  walking  cane,  went  over  to 
Kelly’s  seat  and  without  warning  grabbed  him  by  his  coat  collar  while 
Kelly  clung  to  the  seat  for  dear  life.  He  was  soon  yanked  loose,  however, 
and  round  and  round  they  went,  Arne  applying  the  stick  to  Kelly’s  back 
with  all  his  might.  After  several  rounds  Kelly  pulled  up  short  and  half 
shouted  “That  will  be  enough  now,  Mr.Sogard.”  And  it  was.  Kelly  was  as 
big  as  the  teacher,  and  we  smaller  boys  wondered  between  us  what  might 
have  happened  if  Kelly  had  really  turned  on  Arne.  Last  I  heard  of  Kelly 
many  years  ago,  he  was  a  policeman  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  good  one. 

Lost  Teacher 

Arne  also  had  other  problems.  For  one  thing  he  was  troubled  with  a 
serious  case  of  shortsightedness  so  that  in  reading  he  had  to  bring  his 
book  quite  close  up  to  his  face.  Possibly  his  thick-edged  glasses  were  not 
fitted  very  expertly  for  his  eyes.  In  any  case  he  could  not  see  distant 
objects  very  clearly  and  he  must  have  had  trouble  finding  his  way  at 
night. 

He  was  teaching  his  fall  term  of  school  which  began  about  November 
first.  The  weather  had  been  damp  and  foggy  for  several  days.  Snow  could 
be  expected  at  any  time.  After  supper  one  evening  he  walked  over  to  his 
mother’s  house  to  see  how  she  was  getting  along.  She  lived  a  trifle  over  a 
half-mile  away  and  he  knew  every  foot  of  the  way.  They  had  a  nice  couple 
of  hours  together  and  Arne  started  home  on  the  well-known  path.  It  was  so 
dark  and  foggy  that  he  couldn’t  see  his  hand  in  front  of  his  face.  There 
were  no  lights  anywhere.  After  walking  a  while  he  thought  that  he  should 
be  home,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  home  and  even  the  familiar  path  had 
disappeared.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  directions,  try  as  he  might. 
Finally  he  knew  that  he  was  lost.  Every  path  led  into  the  brush  which  was 
dripping  with  moisture.  If  he  came  out  of  the  brush,  he  ran  into  some  wet 
slough.  Luckily  the  night  was  mild  without  actual  rain. 

Arne  began  to  get  tired  and  stood  for  a  while  to  listen.  Finally  he  heard 
a  dog  bark  far  away,  but  it  was  better  than  dead  silence.  He  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  bark.  In  about  a  half  hour  he  heard  it  again  a  little  nearer 
and  toward  one  side.  He  changed  his  direction  pushing  through  the  brush 
and  sloshing  straight  across  the  sloughs  for  fear  of  losing  his  direction. 
At  last  he  came  near  enough  so  that  the  dog  heard  him  and  met  him.  He  had 
come  to  the  house  of  Hans  Akesen  at  2  o’clock  in  the  night,  completely 
soaked  and  completely  exhausted,  a  good  mile  beyond  his  ow'n  house. 

Hans  was  a  jolly  Swede  who  rather  enjoyed  adventures  like  this  and 
knew  Arne  well.  He  got  him  a  cup  of  coffee  and  stirred  the  fire  to  help  dry 
him  out.  He  also  urged  him  to  stay  and  sleep  till  morning.  But  Arne  was 
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thinking  of  his  wife,  Annie,  who  must  be  half  out  of  her  wits  by  this  time. 
Also  he  had  a  full  day  of  school  coming  up  the  next  day.  He  got  away  just 
as  day  was  breaking  so  that  he  could  follow  the  exact  directions  given  by 
Hans.  As  he  approached  his  home  there  were  plenty  of  lights  placed  in  the 
windows  by  Annie  to  help  him  find  the  way. 

He  got  to  school  barely  in  time  to  ring  the  9  o’clock  bell.  Everyone 
could  see  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  teacher  this  morning.  He 
looked  like  he  could  hardly  move  or  keep  his  eyes  open. 

At  noon  he  ate  his  dinner-pail  lunch  at  his  usual  place  at  teacher’s 
desk.  Then  he  crossed  his  arms  on  the  table,  laid  his  head  on  the  arms 
and  went  to  sleep.  He  was  still  sleeping  at  1  o’clock,  so  the  two  big  boys, 
Simon  Severson  and  Joe  Pearson,  took  charge.  They  were  both  fully  grown. 
Their  main  object  in  going  to  school  seemed  to  be  to  “stick  the  teacher” 
with  the  hard  problems  on  the  last  pages  of  the  big  arithmetic  book  or  to 
play  pranks  on  him.  This  was  a  promising  occasion.  They  instructed  all  the 
smaller  pupils  to  stay  outdoors  until  the  teacher  came  out  to  ring  the  bell. 
Then  they  started  out  on  a  liesurely  hike  on  the  road  eastward,  spending 
the  next  couple  of  hours  throwing  pebbles  at  the  fenceposts  along  the  way 
and  catching  an  occasional  ride  in  a  farmer’s  wagon.  When  they  came  back, 
Arne  was  still  sleeping.  They  went  in,  rang  the  bell  and  told  Arne  to  dis¬ 
miss  school.  It  was  time  to  go  home. 

Some  other  grown-ups  also  attended  school  in  the  winter.  I  remember 
for  instance  John  Anderson,  a  big,  bright,  good-natured  Swedish  young  man. 
who  lived  with  his  widowed  mother  in  a  little  house  in  the  Pearson  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  who  was  always  having  trouble  with  his  eyes.  For  reading  he 
would  bring  his  book  close  up  to  his  thick- rimmed  glasses  and  move  his 
head  back  and  forth  side- wise  trying  to  focus  on  the  words.  Considering 
the  handicap,  he  read  remarkably  well  and  was  thought  of  as  a  good  pupil. 
After  he  became  completely  blind  he  learned  the  broom-making  trade, 
moved  into  Forest  City,  married  a  good  woman  also  blind,  set  up  a  home, 
and  raised  a  couple  of  fine  boys  with  normal  eyesight.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  for  many  years  walking  downtown  with  half  a  dozen  brooms  on  his 
shoulder  from  his  home  which  was  also  his  workshop.  Everybody  thought 
highly  of  “Blind  John.” 

Another  young  man  who  went  to  Higginbotham  School  for  a  while  was 
Nels  Nelsen,  a  slight,  exceptionally  bright  Danish  immigrant  who  had  a 
good  education  from  the  old  country  and  went  to  our  school  mainly  to  learn 
English — perhaps  not  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  get  it.  He  not  only 
learned  English,  with  a  slight  allowance  for  the  old  Danish  accent,  but 
went  on  to  become  a  high  grade  intellectual,  well  informed  along  many 
lines  all  the  way  from  politics  to  physics.  His  vegetables  and  berries 
found  a  ready  sale  in  town  and  the  entire  community  recently  mourned 
the  passing  of  good  old  “Strawberry  Nelsen.” 
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Iver  Lewis  was  one  of  our  big  boys,  not  much  on  looks,  slow  but  like¬ 
able.  He  ventured  out  on  the  prairie  and  became  a  prosperous  farmer. 
Iver’s  sister  Tillie  was  our  biggest  and  admittedly  our  most  capable  girl. 
After  finishing  the  “fifth  reader”  she  took  a  position  in  town  as  helper  to 
Mr.  Elder  in  his  photograph  shop.  On  Mr.  Elder’s  retirement  she  took  over 
the  entire  establishment  and  for  the  next  twenty  to  thirty  years  took  so 
many  pictures  of  everybody’s  weddings  that  she  completely  forgot  about 
having  a  wedding  of  her  own. 


Music  and  Art 

As  far  as  I  know,  our  early  teachers  in  Mount  Valley  were  quite  devoid 
of  musical  talent.  We  did  not  dream  that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as 
singing  in  school.  It  simply  wasn’t  done.  I  don’t  think  I  had  heard  of,  much 
less  tried  to  sing  “America”  or  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  before  I  was 
thirteen.  Most  of  the  Scandinavians  did  have  their  hymn  books  from  the  old 
country,  of  course,  and  they  sang  quite  well  from  them  at  church  services 
or  occasionally  at  home.  Some  also  had  small  collections  of  pietistic 
songs. 


Musical  instruments  were  scarce,  too.  The  violin  was  practically 
banned  by  the  strict  Lutherans  because  of  its  association  with  dance  music. 
Once  in  a  while  we  would  hear  an  accordion  played,  and  once  in  a  great 
while  a  decrepit  reed  organ  that  a  family  had  acquired  somewhere. 


In  spite  of  all  the  handicaps,  though,  we  did  get  a  little  introduction  to 
the  songs  of  America,  mainly  through  Eli  Pearson  and  his  banjo.  Eli  stood 
out  in  Higginbotham  School,  always  neatly  dressed,  his  hair  always  neatly 
brushed  unlike  the  usual  farm  boy  or  even  town  boy.  Everyone  liked  him, 
especially  after  he  managed  to  buy  a  banjo.  He  got  a  book  of  instructions 
with  the  instrument  and  soon  could  strum  the  chords  to  “Old  Folks  at 
Home,”  “The  old  Oaken  Bucket,”  “  When  You  and  I  Wore  Young,  Maggie” 
and  other  favorites.  Many  of  us  got  our  first  introduction  to  American 
song  by  listening  to  Eli  and  singing  along.  In  the  spring  when  time  came 
for  cultivating  corn,  the  hours  went  by  faster  somehow  if  you  could  sing 
the  verses  of  “Nelly  Gray”  or  “Old  Folks  at  Home”  as  you  moved  down 
the  long  rows. 


We  had  two  terms  of  school  each  year.  The  fall  term  ran  for  16  weeks, 
ending  in  the  early  spring.  The  spring  term  began  in  April  and  ran  for  8 
weeks,  making  a  school  year  of  24  weeks  compared  with  the  present-day 
36.  Even  so,  many  youngsters  could  only  go  for  the  fall  term.  The  last  day 
of  each  term  was  always  outstanding  because  we  both  got  out  early  and 
received  beautiful  cards  signed  by  the  teacher.  These  were  usually  em¬ 
bossed  with  bright-colored  flowers  and  were  highly  appreciated.  We  did 
not  get  report  cards,  but  went  on  to  the  next  reader  when  the  teacher 
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thought  we  were  ready.  We  were  not  divided  into  “grades”  either,  but 
according  to  the  reader  we  were  on.  When  you  finished  the  fifth  reader  you 
were  supposed  to  be  ready  for  high  school,  except  nobody  we  knew  went 
on  to  high  school. 

During  the  spring  term  the  attendance  was  small  as  the  big  boys,  and 
some  girls  too,  stayed  at  home  to  work,  the  boys  to  help  clear  the  land  for 
more  fields  and  the  girls  to  do  the  multitudinous  chores  of  farm  women  in 
those  days.  The  spring  terms  were  usually  taught  by  women  teachers, 
some  of  whom  were  excellent  with  the  younger  children.  To  my  best  recol¬ 
lection  I  attended  only  one  spring  term  and  it  was  taught  by  Helen 
Halvorson,  a  natural  teacher  who  afterwards  spent  most  of  a  lifetime  as 
the  primary  teacher  in  the  Forest  City  schools.  One  morning  she  had 
drawn  a  chalk  picture  of  George  Washington  on  the  blackboard,  based  on 
the  Stuart  portrait,  that  really  took  my  young  eye.  I  immediately  got 
out  my  slate  and  slate  pencil  and  began  to  copy  as  best  I  could  over  and 
over  until  a  few  days  later  I  could  manage  a  fair  likeness  without  even 
looking  at  the  board.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  art  could  not  have  been 
encouraged  as  part  of  our  regular  school  work. 

Helen  was  one  of  six  fine  daughters  of  Peder  Halvorson  Vambein,  a 
well-fed,  prosperous  looking  gentleman  with  a  heavy  gray  chin  beard  from 
ear  to  ear,  who  lived  on  the  forty  acres  just  a  mile  east  of  the  bridge  now 
known  as  the  Sogard  place.  In  my  childhood  memories  I  associate  the  old 
man  with  a  handsome  team  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  wagon  by  a  heavy  wood  yoke 
over  their  necks.  Peder  evidently  liked  his  oxen  for  they  were  sleek  and 
well-fed,  too,  and  he  had  fastened  polished  brass  balls  to  the  tips  of  their 
wide-spreading  horns.  We  children  had  a  thrilling  day  once  when  he  came 
with  his  oxen  and  big  hayrack  to  haul  hay  before  Father  had  his  two¬ 
wheeled  rig.  The  oxen  were  slow  but  responded  accurately  to  old  Peder’ s 
“Gee”  and  “Haw”  assisted  by  an  occasional  sharp  crack  of  his  long 
black-snake  whip.  They  did  a  surprising  amount  of  work  in  a  day,  and  we 
talked  a  long  time  afterwards  about  the  fun  of  riding  in  a  hayload  drawn 
by  Peder’ s  oxen. 

Sleigh  Ride 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  personality  in  our  school  district  was  Ole 
Pearson.  He  had  come  with  his  family  from  Sweden  but  a  first  glance  told 
you  that  at  least  some  of  his  ancestors  had  come  from  some  country  to 
the  east.  He  was  short,  decidedly  hunch-backed,  with  large  head,  dark 
blazing  eyes,  a  bristling  coal  black  beard  and  a  big  white-toothed  mouth 
that  opened  wide  in  a  wild  laugh  or  shout  at  the  least  provocation.  And  you 
couldn’t  think  ofOle  Pearson  without  also  remembering  his  team  of  mules, 
rather  smallish  and  well  matched  except  for  color — one  brown,  the  other 
buckskin  yellow.  He  drove  them  everywhere,  very  often  at  full  gallop,  as 
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he  stood  up  in  the  wagon  or  sled  urging  them  on  with  a  long  stick,  whiskers 
flying  in  the  wind.  The  old  timers  talked  about  Ole  Pearson  hauling  mail 
from  Forest  City  to  Fertile,  and  year  by  year  the  snowstorms  in  the 
stories  grew  fiercer  and  the  drifts  deeper  but  the  mules  always  came 
through.  There  were  even  stories  of  attacks  by  timber  wolves  but  the 
mules  never  failed  to  outrun  the  wolves  in  the  end. 


Mrs.  Pearson  was  his  opposite,  patient,  quiet-spoken,  blond,  typically 
Swedish.  There  were  five  boys  and  a  girl:  Joseph,  Elias,  Cornelius, 
Zaccheus,  Judith,  and  Daniel,  all  Biblical  names.  After  a  few  terms  in 
Higginbotham  school  they  became  Joe,  Eli,  Kelly,  Sac  and  Dan.  Judith 
became  simply  Ida. 

On  winter  mornings  when  the  drifts  were  deep  after  a  big  blizzard, 
Ole  Pearson  usually  appeared  at  the  schoolhouse  with  a  bob-sled  load  of 
his  own  children  and  others  he  had  picked  up  along  the  way.  After  a  short 
rest,  he  called  out  a  general  invitation  for  everybody  to  get  into  the  sled 
for  a  ride  with  the  mules.  Everybody  piled  in,  especially  the  big  boys. 
Innocently  Ole  guided  his  team  dow'n  to  the  main  road,  but  no  sooner  had 
they  started  back  over  the  track  than  he  let  out  a  w'ild  yell,  whipping  up 
the  mules  to  a  gallop.  The  little  boys  dropped  off  immediately.  The  louder 
Pearson  yelled,  the  faster  ran  the  mules  until  the  last  boy  had  to  pick  the 
deepest  snowdrift  and  jump  for  his  life.  The  boys  had  a  long  tramp  back 
to  school  while  Ole  laughed  his  way  home. 

Apparently  Ole  was  always  looking  for  big  schemes  to  make  a  fortune. 
He  had  been  watching  Jasper  Thompson,  Mr.  Elder  and  others  who  had 
some  money  to  try  out  new  ventures.  One  venture  that  looked  very  promis¬ 
ing  was  to  plant  apple  orchards  of  40  acres  or  more.  Some  had  several 
orchards  of  that  size.  Ole  Pearson  figured  to  go  them  one  better.  He  had  a 
farm  of  80  acres  and  he  planted  fully  one  half  of  it  into  apple  trees  set  in 
nice  straight  lines  the  usual  distance  apart.  But  his  special  plan  was  to 
plant  several  rows  of  potatoes  between  the  apple  trees.  This  would  pay 
out  handsomely  while  he  was  waiting  for  the  little  trees  to  grow  up  into 
big  trees  and  bring  in  the  real  bonanza. 

The  first  year  brought  a  bumper  crop  of  potatoes,  but  the  price  that 
fall  was  way  down.  So  he  dug  cellars  in  the  field  and  buried  his  big  crop 
for  sale  in  the  spring.  By  that  time  many  had  been  damaged  by  freezing 
and  prices  remained  low  so  that  it  did  not  pay  to  dig  them  out  and  haul 
them.  In  the  end  the  big  orchards  planted  by  Jap  Thompson  and  others 
never  paid  out.  They  discovered  that  apples  like  other  products  do  not 
succeed  without  much  planning  and  much  care;  also  that  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  big  enough  quantities  to  build  up  regular  markets  and  dis¬ 
tributing  centers.  The  venture  was  a  failure  and  Ole  Pearson  took  his  loss 
with  the  rest.  But  he  could  ill  afford  it. 
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In  1884  Mrs.  Pearson’s  widowed  sister,  Metta  Olson,  and  her  four 
children  came  over  from  Sweden,  quite  likely  with  the  help  of  Ole  Pearson. 
Pearson  had  put  up  a  small  and  simple  house  on  the  forty  across  from  the 
school  house  mainly  as  a  shelter  when  he  and  the  boys  worked  there.  For 
lack  of  anything  better,  Metta  and  the  children  moved  into  this  house  and 
made  a  good  home  there  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Metta  was  an 
excellent  mother,  modest,  and  liked  by  everybody.  The  youngest  boy  and  I 
became  pals,  being  about  the  same  age.  We  got  on  famously  with  a  mixture 
of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  but  it  was  not  long  before  we  carried  on  in  Eng¬ 
lish..  We  sat  together  on  the  same  seat  at  school  and  generally  grew  up 
together.  Everyone  in  Forest  City  knows  John  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
here  in  the  furniture  and  undertaking  business.  He  is  still  active  although 
the  business  is  now  carried  on  mainly  by  his  son,  Lloyd.  In  a  nice  visit  a 
few  days  ago,  John  recalled  some  incidents  of  these  early  days  that  I  had 
almost  forgotten.  I  was  especially  interested  in  getting  the  facts  about  the 
burning  of  their  house  which  I  remembered  others  tell  about. 

One  fine  day  in  spring,  John  was  at  school,  only  a  short  distance  across 
the  road  from  their  little  house.  His  mother  was  at  home  alone.  All  at 
once  she  heard  a  crackling  sound  and  saw  smoke  curling  down  through  the 
ceiling.  The  roof  was  on  fire.  She  rushed  for  the  door,  but  being  subject  to 
fainting  spells,  she  of  course  had  one  just  as  she  opened  the  door.  By  good 
fortune,  K„  N.  Anderson  saw  the  flames  from  some  distance  away  and  got 
to  the  house  in  the  nick  of  time  to  drag  the  unconscious  Metta  to  safety. 
Soon  the  entire  school  ran  over  to  see  the  house  burn  completely  to  the 
ground.  Evidently  I  was  at  home,  perhaps  helping  Father  plant  corn  or 
doing  some  other  spring  chore.  Otherwise  the  dramatic  scene  would  surely 
have  registered  in  my  memory. 

Thus  Metta  and  the  four  children  were  left  homeless  with  even  their 
meager  belongings  in  ashes.  So  what  did  the  neighbors  do  in  spite  of  their 
own  poverty?  Everyone  pitched  in  with  a  few  precious  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  rough  materials.  Ole  Aspenson  gave  the  use  of  an  acre  of  land  in  the 
corner  of  his  pasture  a  half  mile  west  from  the  school,  having  a  nice  slope 
facing  southeast.  Father  was  put  in  charge  of  building  operations,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  best  carpenter,  I  am  sure,  but  because  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  he  could  plan  and  build  at  an  unheard-of  low  cost.  The  men 
then  gathered  with  their  spades,  saws  and  hammers.  Religion  or  nationality 
did  not  matter;  Norwegian  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Swedish  Baptists,  and 
perhaps  others  all  joined  in  the  deserving  project.  They  dug  into  the  hill¬ 
side  and  in  almost  no  time  at  all  there  it  stood,  a  new  facsimile  of  our 
house,  corner  stairs  and  all,  lacking  only  the  back  storage  cellar.  Metta 
was  happy  and  brought  up  a  fine  family  in  her  little  house. 
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Chapter  VIII.  Our  Church 

I  have  already  indicated  that  both  Mother  and  Father  were  deeply 
religious.  Not  only  had  they  been  brought  up  and  confirmed  in  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  State  Church,  but  they  had  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pietistic 
religious  movement  instituted  by  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge,  usually  referred  to 
as  the  Hauge  Movement.  They  spoke  of  belonging  to  the  “Bedehus”  (House 
of  Prayer)  in  Kristiansund,  a  voluntary  activity,  not  part  of  the  State 
Church.  They  also  spoke  of  many  personal  Christian  friends,  among  them 
missionaries  who  had  gone  to  Zululand  and  to  India.  Mother’s  memory  of 
her  uncle  Elling  was  an  additional  tie  to  the  pietistic  element  of  the  Luth¬ 
eran  Church,  although  she  also  thought  highly  of  the  State  Church  pastors 
whom  she  knew. 

* 

When  they  came  to  Mount  Valley  in  1882  a  good  deal  of  religious 
activity  was  already  under  way.  The  Methodists  had  built  two  churches  in 
Forest  City,  one  “American,”  the  other  Norwegian-Danish.  The  Swedes 
had  established  a  strong:  Baptist  Church. 

We  belonged  to  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  established  in  the 
Forest  City  area.  It  had  been  organized  rather  loosely  in  18G9  when  a 
group  of  settlers  in  the  woods  northeast  of  town  sent  a  letter  of  call  to 
“candidat”  E.  Green.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  duly  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  At  the  first  meeting  with  him  sixteen  men  were  present.  They 
agreed  the  congregation  should  be  called  “Norsk  Evangel isk  Luther 
Menighed  i  og  omkring  Forest  City”  which  soon  became  simply  “Luther 
Menighed.”  At  the  second  meeting  eight  additional  families  became  mem¬ 
bers. 

One  difficulty  was  that  the  families  were  scattered  all  the  way  from 
Forest  City  to  beyond  Brones  Schoolhouse  some  eight  miles  away,,  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  those  days.  Church  services  were  usually  alternated 
between  Brones  and  Junction  schoolhouses  to  accommodate  the  scattered 
flock.  The  congregation  records  show  that  the  members  took  the  affairs 
of  their  church  seriously.  At  one  meeting  the  men  (for  only  men  could  take 
part)  discussed  at  length  whether  to  build  a  board  fence  two  boards  or 
three  boards  high  around  their  new  cemetery  plot  a  mile  east  of  Leland. 
In  1872  a  more  fundamental  question  which  had  been  talked  about  privately 
among  the  members  finally  came  up  in  open  meeting.  It  was  “Laeg- 
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mandsvirksomheden,”  or  laymen’s  activity.  Pastor  Green  believed  firmly 
only  ordained  pastors  should  preach,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Norwegian 
State  Church.  Many  in  the  congregation,  however,  believed  in  the  more 
free  and  personal  witness  of  Hauge  and  Elling.  The  discussion  seems  to 
have  been  hot  and  long  for  we  read  that  they  adjourned  “as  the  time  was 
already  far  advanced”  to  meet  in  September. 

At  the  September  meeting,  Pastor  Green  made  a  formal  reading  of 
Luther’s  Augsburg  Confession  to  support  his  view.  He  explained  that 
while  he  had  planned  to  resign  soon  he  would,  if  they  desired,  continue  as 
pastor  for  another  year.  Then  he  left  the  meeting.  On  a  vote  his  offer  to 
stay  was  not  accepted.  We  can  read  between  the  lines  that  the  pioneers 
had  strong  opinions  about  the  right  of  any  sincere  man  to  preach  Christ’s 
Gospel.  For  many  years  from  that  meeting,  the  poor  little  congregation 
struggled  on  with  ministers  who  visited  occasionally  from  other  places. 

Pastor  Dahl 

Around  the  same  time,  a  memorable  man,  Pastor  J.  M.  Dahl,  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  the  neighboring  Winnebago  Church.  As  his  speech 
showed,  he  came  from  Norland  in  northern  Norway.  While  a  young  man  he 
had  spent  several  years  in  Germany  studying  theology  and  medicine  in 
preparation  for  the  mission  field.  From  1866  to  1873  he  worked  in  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  mission  in  India.  Then  he  decided  there  was  a  chal¬ 
lenging  field  for  religious  work  among  the  Norwegian  pioneers  in  America. 
After  surveying  the  possibilities  he  chose  the  newly  settled  timber  district 
in  Mount  Valley  and  Center  Townships  and  lost  no  time  in  going  to  work. 

Big  Pastor  Dahl  was  just  the  man  for  such  a  situation.  Nearing  forty, 
with  a  rich  background,  a  practical  mind  and  a  powerful  frame  that  ran 
well  over  three  hundred  pounds  during  his  good  years,  he  was  a  man  that 
pioneers  in  a  wilderness  would  look  up  to. 

The  new  Winnebago  Church  was  located  at  the  very  geographical  center 
of  the  solid  Norwegian  settlement  in  the  timberland  that  we  have  described. 
The  church  sat  on  a  broad  hill  on  the  road  that  formed  the  line  between 
Mount  Valley  Township  and  Center  Township  to  the  north.  That  road  ran 
west  to  Benson’s  Grove  near  the  later  town  of  Leland.  The  other  road  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  two  townships  north  to  Lake  Mills.  The  almost 
solidly  Norwegian  settlement  around  the  church  was  more  than  ten  miles 
across  in  some  places,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  homogenious 
community.  All  the  families  were  immigrants.  The  farms  were  small  to 
medium  sized  by  Iowa  standards.  All  the  families  were  poor.  Probably 
none  had  brought  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  land,  not  to  speak  of 
houses  or  equipment.  All  were  serious  and  hard-working.  And  all  were 
Norse. 
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They  built  their  big  new  church  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cross¬ 
roads,  with  the  door  to  the  west  in  good  European  tradition.  Inside,  the  men 
always  sat  on  the  south  side  of  the  center  aisle,  the  women  on  the  north 
(and  as  recently  as  a  few  years  ago  they  still  did).  Diagonally  across  the 
intersection  the  congregation  bought  forty  acres  of  land  for  the  “preste- 
gaard,”  also  according  to  Norwegian  practice,  so  that  the  pastor  might 
have  a  source  of  income  from  a  farm,  too.  Perhaps  their  main  miscalcu¬ 
lation  was  to  forget  that  in  Norway  the  pastor’s  principal  income  was  his 
salary  from  the  state,  while  that  from  the  farm  was  only  secondary. 

Because  he  had  studied  some  medicine  along  with  theology,  Pastor  Dahl 
could  also  serve  his  flock  as  country  doctor.  He  was  not  a  licensed  practi¬ 
tioner  so  he  could  not  go  out  on  medical  calls  or  make  a  charge  for  his 
services.  But  the  ailing  came  to  the  pastor’s  office  and  he  prescribed  his 
medicines.  They  in  turn  left  him  their  gratuities,  usually  one  dollar.  The 
story  goes  that  one  man  had  no  change  and  handed  him  a  ten  dollar  bill 
expecting  change.  Dahl  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  with  a  “thank  you,  thank 
you,  you  are  a  very  generous  man,”  he  walked  away.  A  Catholic  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  his  mother  had  tried  the  town  doctors  without  help.  Then 
on  advice  of  a  neighbor  woman  she  went  to  see  Dahl.  His  medicine  cured 
her  quickly,  so  his  fame  spread  even  beyond  his  own  constituency. 


Dahl  was  a  practical  man  and  as  such  did  much  to  build  up  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  recall  an  incident  in  the  late  nineties  when  some  of  us  from  south 
Mount  Valley  attended  the  funeral  of  Martin  Maagenson  in  ‘‘Dahl’s  Church.” 
Martin  had  been  a  good  friend  of  ours  who  besides  other  pursuits  occasion¬ 
ally  dug  a  well  for  some  neighbor.  Like  poor  Tom  Rygmyr,  he  had  gone 
down  in  a  well  and  had  been  overcome  with  deadly  gas  before  he  could  be 
rescued.  After  the  funeral  sermon,  Pastor  Dahl  turned  to  the  congregation 
(all  in  Norwegian,  of  course)  with  a  short  practical  speech,  explaining  that 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  gas  in  the  wells  in  this  neighborhood  and  that 
it  was  foolhardy  to  go  down  into  a  well  without  first  lowering  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  on  a  rope.  If  the  fire  went  out  or  even  burned  low,  there  was  danger. 

He  was  a  hard  driver,  impatient  at  the  slow  pace  of  horse  travel.  His 
horses  in  turn  showed  the  effect  of  long  drives  and  indifferent  care.  He 
usually  traveled  alone  in  a  low-slung  light  buggy  that  could  be  identified 
from  a  long  distance  down  the  road  because  it  tilted  decidedly  to  the  right 
where  his  three  hundred  pounds  rested. 

He  also  was  a  man  of  direct  action.  One  story  was  that  he  went  into  a 
restaurant  in  Forest  City  one  day  to  have  lunch.  He  sat  down  and  began  to 
study  the  menu.  Since  it  was  in  English  he  evidently  had  trouble  figuring 
out  what  the  various  dishes  were.  Finally  in  exasperation  he  blurted  out  in 
his  broad  brogue,  “Gif  me  someting  for  tventy-fife  cents.  I  eat  anyting.” 
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Dahl  did  not  devote  his  seemingly  boundless  energy  to  his  Winnebago 
Church  alone.  During  his  first  five  or  six  years  he  preached  regularly  in  the 
old  Forest  City  courthouse  to  a  group  of  Lutherans  and  organized  them  into 
a  substantial  congregation.  That  group  was  the  ‘‘Synod”  Church  which  in 
1917  joined  with  the  “United”  congregation  that  had  its  beginnings  in  our 
own  Luther  Menighed  congregation.  He  also  preached  regularly  in  Beaver 
Creek  Church  which  he  had  organized  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  timber 
several  miles  to  the  southeast. 

As  one  of  my  very  early  memories,  I  recall  Pastor  Dahl  preaching  one 
fine  Sunday  morning  in  Higginbotham  Schoolhouse.  He  talked  about  his 
experiences  in  India,  but  about  all  I  got  from  it  was  that  he  had  been  some¬ 
where  very  far  away  and  very  dangerous.  I  suppose  I  felt  sure  that  with  his 
strong  ruddy  face  and  powerful  shoulders  and  hands  he  would  be  able  to 
outfight  any  tiger  or  elephant  that  got  in  his  way.  Anyway,  listening  to  him 
was  more  interesting  than  hearing  a  long  sermon  read  from  a  hus-postille 
at  home. 


Our  Congregation 

Getting  back  to  Luther  Menighed,  when  we  arrived  in  1882  this  group 
had  not  fared  too  well.  Two  of  their  strong  men,  Trond  Sogard  and  “Big 
Anders”  Haugen,  had  died.  Several  leaders,  Christian  Larson,  Baker 
Anderson,  Andrew  Keil,  Hans  Mattison,  and  Chris  Anderson  had  moved  out 
to  the  prairie  mostly  in  Linden  Township  some  twelve  miles  west.  And 
Pastor  Dahl’s  fast-growing  Winnebago  Menighed  had  absorbed  several  of 
the  border  members  to  the  northeast.  The  little  congregation  could  not  pay 
for  a  resident  pastor  so  church  services  were  intermittent.  The  members 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  for  a  suitable  site  for  a  church,  but  the  group 
could  not  seem  to  find  a  logical  center  for  activities  and  dragged  on  without 
reporting,  .v  committee  was  elected  to  look  into  the  possibility  of  building  a 
church  (and  paying  for  it)  but  they  got  nowhere.  The  real  fact  is  that  the 
members  were  so  few  and  poor  that  building  a  church  could  be  no  more  than 
a  hope. 

As  a  result  their  meetings  for  worship  were  held  mainly  in  our  Higgin¬ 
botham  schoolhouse.  The  pastor  who  came  more  or  less  regularly  was  I. 
Thormodsgaard  who  served  a  congregation  at  Milford,  Iowa.  To  reach 
Forest  City  he  had  to  come  on  the  new  railroads,  south  20  miles  on  the  M. 
&  St.  L.  to  Spencer,  Iowa,  then  east  70  miles  on  the  Milwaukee  to  Britt,  and 
north  again  to  Forest  City  on  the  main  M.  &  St.  L.,  taking  at  least  a  full  day 
each  way.  This  he  repeated  every  four  to  six  weeks.  His  scant  ministra¬ 
tions  kept  the  nucleus  of  the  congregation  together,  however,  until  young 
Pastor  C.  S.  Salveson  came  to  build  it  into  a  strong  group  in  the  early 
nineties. 
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I  remember  Pastor  Thormodsgaard  as  a  kindly,  clean-featured  man 
with  a  long  reddish-brown  beard,  always  dressed  neatly  in  a  long  frock 
coat,  a  high  celluloid  collar  that  was  undoubtedly  scrubbed  meticulously 
clean  every  morning,  and  a  pair  of  big  round  celluloid  cuffs  that  rattled 
ominously  as  he  shook  his  fists  in  fervent  preaching.  He  stayed  overnight 
with  various  families  as  arranged  from  trip  to  trip.  When  he  came  to  our 
overcrowded  little  house,  he  slept  downstairs  with  Father.  Mother  came 
upstairs  with  the  children  from  where  she  could  get  out  early  to  do  her 
morning  milking  before  getting  breakfast.  His  visits  seemed  easy  and 
natural. 

Between  times,  others  came  to  preach.  I  remember  especially  young 

S.  M.  Stenby  from  Clear  Lake.  He  was  an  exceptionally  earnest  and  able 
lay  preacher  in  the  Filing  group  and  was  ordained  by  them  in  1886. 
Naturally  his  ties  with  Filing  attracted  my  parents.  He  drew  a  good  atten¬ 
dance  in  Higginbotham  Schoolhouse  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  organize  a 
separate  congregation.  Sometimes  services  were  held  by  laymen  who 
traveled  around  the  country  to  preach  wherever  they  could  find  an  audi¬ 
ence.  I  also  remember  that  “Professor”  Johansen,  father  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Olson  who  spent  a  lifetime  teaching  in  the  Forest  City  Schools,  appeared 
occasionally.  He  had  some  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  scholar  from 
Norway  and  apparently  expounded  some  of  his  learning.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  but  I  heard  Father  tell  Mother  after  we  got  home  that  he 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  that  kind  of  preaching. 

In  the  late  eighties  C.L.  Nelson  used  to  drive  out  regularly  from  Forest 
City  to  our  schoolhouse  services.  He  came  in  his  one-horse  buggy  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  their  beautiful  adopted  daughter  Pauline  who  died  of 

T. B.  while  still  in  her  teens.  Known  to  everyone  as  C.L.,  he  was  a  character 
you  would  not  forget.  In  the  early  days  he  had  come  from  a  farm  home  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county,  taught  country  school,  “  read  law”  in  the  office  of  a 
local  attorney  and  then  became  a  lawyer,  farm  auctioneer,  and  general  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Norwegian  pioneers.  He  was  tall,  thin  and  slightly  stooped,  with 
a  strong  nose,  a  squint  in  one  eye,  a  big  mouth  at  a  decided  slant,  and  a 
straggling  black  beard.  Yet  for  all  his  odd  appearance  he  was  a  warm  and 
likeable  fellow. 

I  often  wondered  why  C.L.,  a  townsman,  was  so  active  in  our  little 
country  church  until  one  time  I  looked  over  some  old  records  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Synod  Congregation.  I  discovered  that  C.L.  had  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  church  in  town  almost  from  its  start.  At  a  meeting  in  1885,  the 
question  of  joining  the  “Norwegian  Synod”  had  been  discussed.  “One 
member,”  evidently  C.L.  declared  that  he  had  “skrupler  med  hensyn  til 
Troens  Forhold  i  Udvaelgelsen.”  (He  had  scruples  about  the  place  of  faith 
in  connection  with  predestination.)  After  some  discussion,  they  took  a  vote. 
Ten  were  in  favor  of  joining,  none  against;  one  did  not  vote,  evidently  C.L. 
From  that  day  there  was  always  a  minority  of  one  on  any  issue  that  was 
taken  up.  They  formed  a  committee  to  find  a  lot  for  their  proposed  church. 
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All  agreed  on  the  M.  C.  Halvorson  lots  for  $325,  except  C.L.  He  had  located 
a  lot  nearer  to  uptown  that  could  be  bought  cheaper. 

Early  in  1887,  relations  had  evidently  gotten  so  strained  that  he  resigned 
from  the  congregation.  The  church  record  states  that  “as  his  last  message 
to  the  congregation  was  so  muddled  up  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  he 
means”  a  committee  was  designated  to  find  out  whether  he  was  still  “open 
to  admonition.”  The  committee  members  reported  that  they  had  discussed 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Nelson  but  that  he  “showed  no  signs  of  contrition.” 
Shortly  after  that  he  came  to  Higginbotham  Schoolhouse. 

This  episode  may  seem  trivial  now.  But  at  the  time  the  question  of 
predestination  was  a  big  subject  that  had  occupied  the  best  minds  in  the 
Lutheran  and  even  the  entire  Protestant  world.  Those  who  believed  in  pre¬ 
destination  (which  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “naadevalg,”  literally, 
election  to  grace)  began  their  case  with  an  assertion  of  the  omniscience 
of  God;  that  He  knows  everything  that  has  ever  been,  that  is  now,  and  that 
ever  will  be.  This  was  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  God.  Then  the  predes- 
tinarians  clinched  the  argument,  “If  God  knows  everything  that  is  to  be,  He 
also  already  knows  whether  you  will  be  saved  and  go  to  Heaven  or  be  lost 
and  go  to  Hell.  If  your  fate  is  already  determined  there  is  nothing  you  can 
do  about  it,  so  why  all  the  worry?”  This  view  crept  into  the  teachings  of 
many  theologians  with  volumes  of  explanations  and  avalanches  of  argument. 
In  general,  the  State  churches  and  higher  clergy  were  accused  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  view,  while  the  more  pietistic  thinkers  both  clergy  and  laymen  took 
the  opposite  position.  They  held  that,  while  God  is  all-knowing,  He  has 
chosen  to  set  His  omniscience  aside  in  this  case  and  has  given  man  a  free 
will  so  that  each  individual  may  accept  or  reject  the  offered  salvation. 

I  i  • 

Now,  in  case  some  theologian  or  philosopher  should  happen  to  read  these 
lines,  let  it  be  hereby  known  that  I  am  writing  this  for  my  grandchildren  as 
a  simple  statement  of  the  controversy  as  seen  by  an  amateur  who  could  not 
stand  up  under  the  oldtime  arguments  on  either  side.  I  remember,  however, 
that  there  were  long  discussions  among  the  Mount  Valley  Christians  like 
Father  and  his  Swedish  pietistic  friend,  Swan  Swanson,  who  took  their 
religion  very  seriously.  Others  in  lighter  vein  debated  these  same  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  pure  delight  of  arguing  so  as  to  confound  the  other  fellow. 
While  I  would  not  want  to  pass  judgement  on  how  seriously  our  good  friend 
C.L.  really  felt  about  predestination  or  free  will,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  certainly  did  enjoy  the  arguments  over  them. 

Sunday  Ball 

There  were  few  things  the  larger  boys  could  do  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
but  by  jumping  a  little  ahead  of  our  story  it  might  be  of  interest  to  tell  about 
the  Sunday  afternoon  baseball  games  in  Higginbotham’s  pasture.  Mr.  Iliggin- 
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botham  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  an  interesting  man  but  not  much  of  a 
farmer.  He  was  the  kind  of  fellow  who  enjoyed  a  stand  of  native  timber 
more  than  a  cornfield.  He  fenced  off  about  half  of  his  farm  into  a  permanent 
pasture  along  the  road  past  the  schoolhouse.  The  pasture  held  some  patches 
of  timber  and  one  large  meadow,  cut  up  somewhat  by  Bear  Creek  winding 
through  it.  Most  of  the  creek  was  so  shallow  that  it  could  be  easily  waded. 
A  few'  bends  held  deeper  water  that  did  fairly  well  as  swimming  holes  for 
boys  and  cooling-off  spots  for  cows  on  hot  afternoons.  Altogether  the  pas¬ 
ture  was  an  ideal  one  with  grass  and  white  clover  in  the  meadows,  shade  in 
the  timber  with  plenty  of  brush  and  lower  shrubs  to  keep  the  flies  off,  and 
water  at  all  times.  It  also  had  plums  and  hazelnuts  in  season.  But  best  of 
all,  near  the  road  and  the  bridge  it  had  as  good  a  baseball  lot  as  a  boy  could 
ask  for,  and  Mr.  Higginbotham  encouraged  the  boys  to  use  it  to  their  hearts’ 
content.  The  natural  result  was  that  the  boys  came  from  some  distance 
around  on  Sunday  afternoons  mainly  to  play  ball  but  also  to  swim  and 
scout  around. 

The  big  fellows  came,  too.  In  the  north  of  Mount  Valley  were  a  number  of 
nearly  grown-up  Norwegians  who  had  gotten  a  feeling  for  baseball  and  had 
organized  a  team  of  their  own.  They  were  famous  for  their  fast  ball  pitching. 
Forest  City  also  had  a  famous  team  of  its  own.  Whenever  those  teams  met, 
there  was  sure  to  be  a  hot  game.  We  little  fellows  usually  watched  the  big 
teams  play  and  sometimes  we  started  a  second  game  by  simply  setting  up 
sticks  for  bases.  Since  Father  was  in  charge  of  the  Sunday  School,  Brother 
Ed  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  3  o’clock  sessions  and  back  home  afterwards 
without  question.  How'ever,  Cousin  Lawrence  Severson  w'ho  was  about  our 
age  often  went  with  his  big  brothers  to  Higginbotham’s  pasture  instead  of  to 
Sunday  School.  He  has  told  me  an  interesting  episode  involving  our  friend 
C.L.  Nelson  who,  as  we  said,  drove  out  from  town  to  teach  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  the  boys  were  just  getting  their  game  underway 
when  C.  L.  drove  by  in  his  buggy  with  his  wife  and  Pauline.  When  he  saw 
what  was  going  on,  he  stopped  short.  “Hold  the  horse,”  he  told  his  wife. 
“This  must  be  stopped.”  He  lifted  his  long  legs  over  the  barbed  wire  fence 
and  walked  toward  the  players.  The  boys  sat  down  and  he  addressed  them. 
First,  did  they  know  that  playing  ball  on  Sunday  was  against  the  law  and  that 
they  could  be  fined  and  sent  to  jail?  Second,  did  they  have  the  permission  of 
their  parents?  Third,  did  they  have  the  written  permission  of  the  owner  of 
the  land?  Finally,  did  they  know  that  a  good  Sunday  School  was  to  start  in  a 
little  while?  That  is  where  good  young  people  belonged  on  Sunday.  Well 
what  did  they  have  to  say? — A  long  wait — complete  silence — .  Well,  he 
might  stop  in  to  sec  them  next  Sunday. 

Next  Sunday  C.L.  stopped  again  and  walked  toward  home  base.  But  the 
boys  had  worked  out  their  strategy.  As  C.L.  approached  home  plate,  every 
boy  at  a  signal  broke  for  the  thick  brush.  Soon  not  a  sound  could  be  heard 
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except  an  occasional  whistle  or  chirp  of  a  bird.  C.L.  waited  for  a  while. 
Finally  he  had  to  walk  away.  The  Mount  Valley  brush  had  been  too  much 
for  him. 


Christmas  Program 

Father  had  been  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  Sunday  afternoon  Sunday 
School  that  met  in  Higginbotham  School.  Anders  Haavig  who  was  destined 
later  to  be  my  stepfather  had  assisted  him.  The  school  was  a  success  from 
the  start,  attended  by  both  children  and  adults.  C.L.  Nelson  conducted  the 
Bible  class  for  grown-ups.  The  little  children  read  their  ABC’s  and  learned 
Bible  stories.  We  in  the  between  years  labored  hard  at  committing  our 
Norwegian  Catechism  to  memory  or  reading  the  stories  in  an  old  version 
Bible  history.  And  we  sang  the  old  Lutheran  hymns  with  great  gusto, 
especially  when  Bertus  Peterson  and  Kjolf  Haavig  were  present.  Bertus, 
known  for  his  molasses  press,  was  a  Methodist  but  came  often  to  both 
church  meetings  and  Sunday  School.  Kjolf  was  so  occupied  with  developing 
his  talents  as  an  itinerant  lay  preacher  that  he  was  becoming  a  second-rate 
provider  for  his  family.  Both  had  strong  voices,  and  when  they  led  every¬ 
body  felt  the  urge  to  do  his  utmost  in  song. 

Naturally  if  you  have  a  Sunday  School,  you  must  have  a  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  Christmas  tree,  and  so  it  was  in  Higginbotham  School.  The 
children  spent  weeks  learning  their  speaking  pieces  and  their  Christmas 
songs.  C.L.  Nelson  was  to  make  a  speech.  And  the  larger  girls,  led  by 
Cousins  Julia  and  Lena  Severson  and  Sister  Lizzie,  were  to  trim  the  tree. 
The  tree  itself  was  to  be  provided  by  the  larger  boys.  But  getting  a  tree 
was  no  easy  job  for  no  evergreens  grew  in  all  Mount  Valley.  The  settlers’ 
problem  was  to  get  rid  of  trees,  not  to  plant  more.  The  girls  came  up  with 
a  clever  idea.  Why  not  have  a  snow  tree,  such  as  you  see  on  a  quiet  morning 
after  a  moist  snowfall?  The  boys  found  a  young  oak  in  the  brush  that  would 
just  fit,  made  a  solid  base  for  it  and  cut  off  some  of  the  smaller  branches 
until  it  had  what  we  would  call  today  a  moderne  look.  The  girls  went  to  work. 
They  got  a  bolt  of  cotton,  the  kind  the  women  used  at  quilting  parties,  and  a 
big  spool  of  white  cotton  cord  used  in  weaving.  They  wrapped  cotton  around 
the  branches  and  cord  around  the  cotton,  leaving  it  fluffy  to  look  like  new- 
fallen  snow.  Then  they  tied  on  tin  candle-holders  carrying  all-white  candles. 
The  effect  was  artistic  and  unusual. 

The  long-planned  hour  arrived.  The  schoolhouse  was  full.  Everyone  was 
anxious  to  see  the  first  Christmas  tree  and  all  had  come.  It  made  a  lovely 
sight  with  all  the  candle  flames  flickering  among  the  snow-white  branches. 
Father  was  in  charge.  The  children  sang  “HerKommer  Dine  Arme  Smaa” 
(Thy  little  ones,  dear  Lord,  are  we)  and  “Deilig  er  den  Himmel  Blaa”  (Oh, 
how  beautiful  the  sky,  with  the  sparkling  stars  on  high).  Then  they  spoke 
their  pieces  and  sang  some  more.  Next  came  C.L.  Nelson's  well-prepared 
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speech  in  which  he  went  into  the  historical  and  theological  background  of 
Christmas  with  some  rather  bold  references  to  the  Virgin  birth,  all  rather 
beyond  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  (When  we  got  home,  Mother  suggested 
that  it  might  have  been  better  if  some  of  that  speech  had  been  left  out. 
Father  agreed.)  Some  more  singing. 

Then,  all  at  once  someone  shouted.  A  candle  had  come  too  close  to  the 
cotton,  and  the  flames  were  shooting  up  along  the  branches.  Father  was  up 
in  a  jiffy,  slapping  his  hands  over  the  burning  cotton.  Lanky  C.L.  jerked  his 
chair  over  to  the  tree  and  was  up  and  at  the  top  branches;  others  helped  near 
the  bottom  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write,  the  fire  was  out.  Of 
course,  they  blew  out  all  the  candles  and  the  beautiful  white  tree  was  a 
charred  and  sorry  sight.  The  program,  however,  went  on  to  the  end  without 
further  incident. 

I  can  see  now  that  a  potential  tragedy  had  been  averted.  If  someone  had 
shouted  “Fire.”  and  the  crowd  had  rushed  for  the  doors  through  the  narrow 
“entry,”  chances  are  that  some  children  wouldhave been  trampled  and  the 
fire  might  have  spread  in  the  confusion.  As  it  was,  it  came  so  suddenly  and 
everyone  was  so  absorbed  in  seeing  the  fire-fighters  at  work  that  they 
forgot  all  about  the  danger. 

Anyhow,  when  it  was  all  over  everyone  agreed  that  it  had  been  a  good 
Christmas  celebration. 
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Chapter  IX.  We  Lose  Father 

Father  and  Mother  together  had  put  in  nearly  seven  years  of  hard  labor 
on  their  land  from  early  1883  to  late  fall  of  1889.  In  that  time  they  had 
moved  into  an  untouched  wilderness,  built  a  habitable  house,  developed  a 
herd  of  perhaps  20  head  of  cattle,  and  acquired  a  number  of  sheep,  pigs, 
chickens,  ducks  and  occasional  other  livestock.  Single-handed  Father  had 
put  up  farm  buildings,  cleared  15  to  20  acres  of  stubborn  brush-and-tree- 
land  and  brought  it  all  into  profitable  production.  They  had  provided  well  for 
their  six  lively  children.  That  fall  the  increase  in  animals  had  made  it 
necessary  to  build  a  much  larger  stable  which  was  at  the  same  time  moved 
to  a  new  location  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 

In  all  the  seven  years  Father  had  hired  no  help  except  for  extra  heavy 
tasks  such  as  breaking,  plowing  and  mowing.  The  work  had  been  continuous 
without  a  single  night  spent  away  from  home.  The  only  rest  had  been 
Sundays,  which  were  observed  religiously  except  for  the  everlasting  chores 
with  the  animals.  There  could  be  no  thought  of  a  vacation  or  even  a  day  off 
because  of  the  unending  concern  that  everything  be  looked  after  at  home. 
Father  naturally  got  the  heavier  end.  Mother  also  found  it  easier  to  relax 
by  visiting  with  her  neighbors  and  associates.  The  women  got  together  for 
occasional  coffee  parties  and  later  for  “ladies  aids.”  Even  an  afternoon’s 
walk  to  town  could  be  refreshing  with  stops  along  the  way  to  catch  up  on  the 
news  of  the  day.  Father  was  evidently  also  beginning  to  feel  the  burden  of 
his  years  at  sixty-five.  He  probably  thought  often  of  his  great  loss  in 
Ingvald’s  death.  If  only  Ingvald  could  be  here  to  take  over  some  of  this  load, 
even  occasionally.  But  he  would  have  to  carrv  on  as  best  he  could  for  the 
next  three  or  four  years  until  the  boys  would  be  strong  enough  to  take  over 
some  of  the  burden. 

The  first  snow  came  early  and  heavy  that  fall,  and  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  hard  winter  including  difficulties  with  water  for  the  livestock. 
Occasional  thaws  were  even  worse.  Stomping  around  in  heavy  wet  snow  all 
day  was  exhausting  in  itself,  and  keeping  feet  dry  was  almost  impossible. 
I  am  sure  Mother  noted  Father’ s  steps  grow  slower  and  his  bedtimes  earlier 
as  the  days  dragged  by  through  January. 

One  of  the  last  days  of  January,  Father  was  not  able  to  get  up  and 
Dr.  H.It.  Irish  v>as  summoned.  He  pronounced  it  pneumonia.  Just  what 
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Mother  had  feared--Lungebetendelse,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  from  which 
the  chances  of  recovery  were  very  remote  in  those  days.  The  doctors  had 
nothing  to  prescribe  beyond  ordinary  good  care  which  the  women  already 
knew.  But  the  doctor  came  every  day  while  the  fever  continued,  the  breath¬ 
ing  became  heavier  and  all  the  symptoms  worsened.  I  am  sure  both  Mother 
and  Father  expected  a  fatal  outcome.  But  there  was  no  undue  excitement. 
Mother  told  us  later  that  they  had  discussed  at  length  how  she  should  carry 
on  in  case  of  a  sudden  end.  He  was  still  anxious  for  another  ten  years  to 
carry  out  his  plans,  but  “the  Lord’s  will  be  done.” 

The  pneumonia  went  through  its  crisis  and  the  doctor  gave  him  three  or 
four  days.  Mother  did  everything  to  relieve  the  pain  but  the  end  came  as 
expected  one  afternoon,  February  2,  1890,  when  we  were  all  together.  There 
were  only  silent  tears  as  we  left  the  room  and  no  hopeless  wailing.  We  felt 
more  than  ever  how  much  he  had  given  for  us  and  how  much  we  really 
had  loved  him — yes,  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts.  Mother  remained  alone 
with  him  for  a  while  to  close  his  eyes  with  the  usual  coins  until  Hans 
Thompson,  the  young  undertaker,  could  be  called. 

The  neighbors  all  came  to  offer  help  and  took  over  while  a  simple 
funeral  was  arranged.  I  am  sure  Hans  had  been  instructed  to  use  one  of  the 
stock  coffins  that  were  common  in  those  days,  shipped  knocked  down  from 
the  factory  with  white  pine  slabs  to  be  fitted  and  screwed  together  by  the 
undertaker.  I  remember  distinctly  the  bright  metal  trimmings — handles, 
flat  thumb  screws  for  the  top,  with  a  flat  viewing  window,  all  well  finished 
so  that  we  thought  it  looked  very  nice.  The  service  was  at  home.  Then  a 
half  dozen  bob  sleds  filed  slowly  in  procession  through  the  deep  snow  while 
we  kept  warm  under  robes  and  blankets.  Father  was  buried  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery  a  half  mile  north  from  the  bridge  at  Forest  City. 


Mother’s  Ordeal 

And  now  came  Mother’s  turn.  She  was  expert  at  taking  care  of  the  live¬ 
stock  according  to  Norwegian  standards,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
milking  cows.  She  wanted  to  stimulate  milk  production  to  the  utmost  so  as 
to  have  the  maximum  of  rich  cream  for  the  creamery-route  man  when  he 
made  his  rounds  a  couple  of  times  a  week.  He  measured  the  cream  and 
tested  the  density  for  each  customer  before  dumping  it  into  his  large  cream 
cans  for  the  local  creamery.  This  produced  a  steady  and  vital  income, 
especially  during  the  winter  months.  Mother  regularly  fed  her  cows  a 
ration  of  grain,  usually  wheat  or  oats,  to  supplement  the  wild  hay  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  According  to  her  methods  this  grain  ration  was 
boiled  and  ladled  out  on  top  of  the  hay  ration.  The  gruel  had  probably  been 
neglected  during  Father’s  fatal  illness  so  now  her  milkers  ought  to  have  an 
extra  big  feed.  Her  big  copper  kettle  had  been  simmering  with  wheat  in 
boiling  water  all  afternoon.  As  she  lifted  it  off  the  stove,  something  slipped 
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and  the  scalding  mixture  spilled  over  her  clothing  inflicting  a  terrible  burn 
on  her  leg  and  foot.  With  the  help  of  Lizzie  she  got  it  bandaged,  with  sweet 
cream  as  the  most  convenient  ointment.  In  spite  of  the  pain  she  carried  on. 
She  fed  her  cows  and  did  the  usual  work  until  it  healed. 

The  neighbors  were  kind.  They  came  often  and  did  their  best  to  take 
over  the  heavy  work.  Simon  and  Tom  Severson  who  were  young  men  by  this 
time  came  over  several  times  a  week  to  help  with  the  chores,  especially  to 
chop  and  split  wood  from  the  big  pile  of  poles  that  Father  had  hauled  to¬ 
gether  from  the  summer’s  grubbing.  Tom  was  also  very  good  about  talking 
to  us  kids  and  doing  things  for  us.  That  year  we  had  an  early  March  rain  that 
melted  the  heavy  snow  and  spread  water  over  all  the  ponds.  Thus  the  sudden 
cold  spell  that  followed  left  us  acres  and  acres  of  the  smoothest  ice  for 
skating. 

We  had  no  skates  but  Tom  had  a  pair  of  cast  iron  ones  and  the  necessary 
equipment  to  fasten  them  to  his  high  shoes.  First  you  had  to  have  special 
heel  plates  of  iron  a  little  less  than  an  inch  square  with  an  oblong  hole  in 
the  center  and  four  holes  at  the  corners.  The  plates  were  nailed  into  the 
heels  of  your  shoes  after  cutting  a  depression  in  the  leather.  A  projecting 
knob  from  the  heel  of  the  skate  fitted  into  the  oblong  hole,  and  when  you 
turned  the  skate  a  quarter  turn  it  was  fastened  securely  to  the  heel  plate. 
Once  you  had  the  heel  plates  fitted  in  place  you  wore  them  proudly  all 
winter,  and  if  the  heel  plates  clicked  when  you  walked  over  the  schoolhouse 
floor,  so  much  the  better  for  then  everyone  knew  that  you  had  a  pair  of 
skates  at  home.  To  tie  the  skate  to  the  leather  sole  there  was  a  cross  bar 
near  the  toe  tightened  with  a  key  usually  carried  loose  in  your  pocket.  The 
whole  affair  was  made  mostly  from  cast  iron  and  cost  probably  25  or  30 
cents. 

Tom  put  on  his  skates  and  showed  us  some  simple  strokes  for  straight 
skating  and  how  to  do  some  more  fancy  tricks  like  skating  a  circle.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  town  and  spent  a  dime  for  two  sets  of  heel  plates  for 
Ld  and  me.  He  stayed  with  us  that  night  and  spent  the  evening  fitting  the 
plates  to  the  heels  of  our  high  boots.  We  had  a  couple  of  weeks  of  unforget¬ 
table  experience  in  skating,  taking  turns  at  using  Tom’s  skates. 

Spring  was  soon  come  and  the  question  of  crops  and  spring  work  was 
imminent.  Father  had  sowed  a  few  acres  of  wheat  the  previous  year  which 
had  proved  a  good  crop,  /vfter  hiring  someone  with  a  team  of  horses  to 
plow  up  the  ground  and  go  over  it  once  with  a  harrow,  he  could  broadcast 
the  seed  himself,  harrow  once  more  with  Dolly  and  then  forget  it  until 
harvest.  It  seemed  simplest  for  Mother  to  repeat  this  process  except  for 
two  or  three  acres  reserved  for  the  corn-and-pumpkin  combination.  K.N. 
Anderson  or  Sandel  Groth  were  always  handy  for  a  small  job  like  broad¬ 
casting  because  they  had  very  small  crops  of  their  own  and  also  had  the 
knack  of  spreading  the  seed  evenly.  There  was  some  danger  of  damage  by 
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chinch  bugs  especially  the  second  year,  but  except  for  a  few  tell-tale  white 
spots  as  the  wheat  was  ripening,  the  damage  was  slight.  I  will  tell  about  the 
harvesting  process  later. 

About  this  time  Arne  Sogard  came  to  Mother  asking  a  special  favor. 
Evidently  he  was  on  some  kind  of  County  Board.  They  had  on  their  hands  a 
Norwegian  newcomer  woman  known  only  as  Guro  with  two  children,  a  girl 
about  11  and  a  boy  3  of  undetermined  origin.  She  had  no  place  to  stay  or  to 
go.  Could  they  possibly  find  room  with  us  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  could 
find  a  permanent  place?  They  would  pay  the  regular  price  per  week  for 
room  and  keep.  Arne  hit  Mother  at  her  weak  point.  The  fact  is  that  for  a 
large  part  of  her  life  she  was  “keeping”  someone  in  need  and  whom  she 
liked,  as  well  as  others  who  imposed  themselves  upon  her  goodness.  She 
also  needed  the  money  very,  very  badly.  Arne  won,  and  that  led  to  the  next 
project — her  cook  shanty. 

Mother  was  always  a  planner  and  a  builder.  She  usually  had  some  new 
project  in  mind,  maybe  a  small  room  for  her  weaving,  maybe  only  a  window 
shelf  for  her  beloved  house  plants.  So  now,  if  she  could  only  get  that  hot 
stove  out  of  the  house,  she  would  manage — Guro  and  all. 

The  next  trip  to  town  she  looked  over  Joice’s  Lumber  Yard  to  see 
whether  he  had  some  really  cheap  boards  fora  cook  shanty.  The  only  thing 
was  a  large  pile  of  short  pine  boards  4  feet  long  by  8  inches  wide  that  were 
on  sale  as  a  special  bargain,  probably  because  they  were  good  for  little  but 
a  board  fence.  She  figured  these  could  be  somehow  used  for  walls.  She  also 
found  boards  made  specially  for  an  exposed  roof.  They  were  8  feet  long  and 
8  inches  wide  with  round  grooves  near  each  edge  to  shed  water. 

I  was  twelve  at  the  time.  Mother  felt  that  I  could  build  the  shanty  using 
poplar  poles  just  as  I  had  seen  Father  do  several  times.  The  plan  was 
simple.  We  laid  an  outline  of  the  short  boards  on  the  ground  and  figured 
that  three  boards  long  and  two  wide  would  be  about  the  right  size.  Just  set 
the  poles  into  the  ground,  4  feet  apart  on  the  sides  and  slightly  less  on  the 
ends  so  that  the  roof  boards  would  be  long  enough.  Finding  and  trimming  the 
poplar  poles  was  a  small  matter.  I  had  used  the  hand-axe  to  trim  hundreds 
of  these  when  Father  was  grubbing.  They  had  to  be  chipped  flat  on  the  out¬ 
side  so  that  the  boards  could  be  nailed  on  with  continuous  joints  all  the  way 
up.  I  had  figured  that  we  would  need  ten  poles  allowing  one  at  the  side  of 
the  door.  Also  one  pole  was  needed  to  hold  up  the  center  of  the  roof  boards 
on  the  inside.  Then  we  needed  three  poles  12  feet  long  on  top  of  the  side 
walls  and  one  in  the  middle  to  carry  the  roof  boards.  We  got  Knute  Anderson 
to  help  dig  the  holes  and  tamp  the  poles  firmly  in  place.  After  we  got  the 
first  board  on  straight  at  the  bottom,  it  was  a  simple  job  to  nail  up  the 
walls.  I  fastened  common  laths  over  the  joints  in  the  roof-boards,  managed 
to  leave  holes  in  the  walls  for  two  windows  and  soon  Mother  had  her  shanty. 
It  helped  to  pull  her  through  a  hot  summer.  The  next  year  we  tore  it  down 
and  used  the  lumber  to  advantage  in  the  new  house. 
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Mother  told  me  that  she  and  Father  had  agreed  that  in  case  of  his  death 
she  should  take  over  everything,  then  sell  one-half  and  carry  on.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  C.L.  Nelson  helped  her  to  be  appointed  administratrix  by  the  Clerk 
of  Courts,  and  she  is  so  named  in  the  records.  There  is  a  notice  also  penned 
in  C.L.’s  big  scrawly  penmanship  as  part  of  the  Court  Probate  that  she  pro¬ 
poses  to  sell  the  west  80  acres  to  a  certain  George  Gunwal  for  a  minimum 
of  $960,  being  the  amount  of  an  appraised  valuation  of  $12  per  acre.  The  six 
minor  heirs  therein  named  are  notified  by  name  to  be  present  at  a  certain 
hour  and  date  at  a  hearing  by  the  Court  if  they  object  to  such  sale.  The  sale 
was  made  early  in  September  for  $1000.00.  We  have  no  reason  given  why 
the  west  80  was  sold  instead  of  the  east.  Chances  are  that  there  was  no 
buyer  for  the  completely  wild  east  80.  Except  for  a  poor  wire  fence  enclos¬ 
ing  the  entire  tract  for  a  pasture,  no  improvements  had  been  made.  All  the 
buildings  were  on  the  west  80  and  all  the  grubbing  and  breaking  had  like¬ 
wise  been  there.  In  other  words  Mother  was  left  with  80  acres  of  land  on 
which  to  make  a  new  start  just  as  Father  had  started  about  eight  years 
earlier. 

Under  the  contract  Gunwal  was  to  get  his  80  the  next  spring.  We  were  to 
remove  buildings  but  leave  the  fences.  George  was  a  big  likable  fellow  in 
his  mid- thirties  who  had  grown  up  in  a  Norwegian  settlement  near  Ridgeway 
in  the  Decorah  vicinity  under  conditions  very  much  like  our  own.  His  wife’s 
family  had  moved  to  Forest  City  while  George  had  taken  her  to  western 
North  Dakota.  They  had  filed  on  a  160-acre  homestead  in  the  early  eighties 
just  as  a  series  of  extra  dry  years  were  coming  on.  His  highly  prized  pos¬ 
sessions  were  a  44  caliber  Winchester  repeater  rifle  and  a  riding  pony 
with  which  he  had  managed  to  keep  a  supply  of  antelope  meat  as  the  never- 
failing  staple  food.  But  eventually  they  were  starved  out  and  had  to  return 
penniless.  He  was  a  carpenter  of  sorts  so  he  managed  to  build  a  small 
house  on  the  80  and  move  in  with  scanty  and  well-worn  furniture.  He  was 
able  to  get  a  second  hand  lumber  wagon  and  a  second  rate  team  of  horses 
probably  with  a  starter  from  the  Ridgway  relatives.  From  that  source  he 
also  inherited  a  voluminous  supply  of  pioneer  stories  in  Norwegian  that  he 
could  tell  entertainingly  by  the  hour  when  he  came  over  to  our  house  of  an 
evening.  He  would  walk  over  in  order  to  get  a  couple  of  pailsful  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  because  the  water  in  his  well  tasted  too  much  of  the  new  pine 
curbing.  Of  course,  we  kids  laughed  at  his  stories  that  were  not  always 
altogether  uplifting  according  to  Mother’s  moral  standards.  He  had  a  nice 
family  of  a  patient  hard-working  wife  and  three  bright  little  girls.  When 
occasionally  he  got  a  small  job  as  a  carpenter  he  managed  fairly  well.  But 
the  repeater  rifle  and  pony  in  Dakota  had  spoiled  him  for  such  common¬ 
place  and  hard  work  as  clearing  brush  and  grubbing.  Before  many  years  he 
sold  out  and  moved  back  to  his  youthful  neighborhood  near  Decorah. 

The  Meteor 

I  remember  distinctly  an  afternoon  early  in  May,  1890.  Mother  had  gone 
to  town,  walking  alone.  We  children  were  puttering  around  at  home  not  doing 
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much  of  anything.  Suddenly  about  four  o’clock  we  heard  a  loud  explosive 
sound  followed  by  a  prolonged  loud  rattle  come  out  of  the  sky  in  the  west 
directly  over  town.  We  had  not  heard  anything  like  it  before.  It  was  not  a 
sharp  clap  like  thunder  or  a  prolonged  roar  like  a  big  storm.  And,  besides, 
the  sky  was  clear  so  it  couldn’t  possibly  be  anything  connected  with  the 
weather.  Our  young  minds  guessed  at  several  possible  explanations.  The 
best  guess  was  that  the  train  had  run  off  the  track  on  the  bridge  in  Grandpa’s 
pasture,  or  that  the  train  had  even  broken  down  the  wooden  bridge  and 
crashed  into  Lime  Creek.  But  even  that  didn*t  seem  to  explain  the  unusual 
sound.  Soon  Mother  came.  She,  too,  had  heard  something  but  had  given  it 
no  thought.  So  we  forgot  about  it. 

A  week  or  two  later,  however,  everybody  was  talking  about  the  meteor 
that  had  fallen  about  12  miles  northwest  of  Forest  City.  There  were  many 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts  as  to  the  meteor’s  time  and  behavior.  The 
best  and  most  reliable  account  of  it  seems  to  be  the  one  written  in  1909  by 
Reinhard  Hugelen,  son  of  Peter  Hugelen,  in  an  essay  which  won  him  first 
prize  that  year  in  a  Dr.  Steele  prize  essay  contest  for  the  Winnebago  County 
Schools.  His  parents  were  closely  connected  with  the  event  from  the  start. 
He  places  the  time  as  May  2,  1890,  about  4  p.m.  The  south  edge  of  the 
Peter  Hugelen  farm  was  located  two  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Thompson, 
Iowa,  which  was  at  that  time  being  built  along  a  new  railroad  across  the 
prairie.  Mrs.  Hugelen’s  brother,  James  Ellickson,  had  a  similar  farm 
adjoining  the  Hugelen’s  to  the  west. 

At  the  time  of  the  meteoric  shower  Mrs.  Hugelen  and  her  two  young 
daughters  were  in  their  front  yard  where  they  both -heard  and  saw  the  un¬ 
usual  display.  A  cluster  of  glowing  missiles  came  from  the  northeast  moving 
at  a  downward  slant,  striking  the  earth  first  on  a  vacant  160  acres  of  land 
directly  in  front  of  the  Hugelen  house  and  peppering  the  land  at  least  a  mile 
wide  with  thousands  of  meteoric  stones  mostly  more  like  small  sand  grains 
than  stones.  Some  were  large  enough  to  be  recognized  as  solid  meteors  but 
not  heavy  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  earth.  The  shower  sprayed  forward 
for  as  much  as  three  or  four  miles  to  the  sbuthwest  until  it  was  dissipated 
Most  of  the  small  fragments  were  lost  as  they  struck  the  ground  but  one 
continued  to  send  up  dust  so  as  to  be  distinctly  marked.  Mrs.  Hugelen  lo¬ 
cated  her  husband  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Ellickson,  who  immediately  set 
about  to  dig  it  out.  They  dug  down  some  three  feet  and  brought  out  a  solid 
meteor  weighing  about  64  pounds  of  the  usual  dark  color  and  a  somewhat 

•  t 

irregular  pitted  surface.  Mr.  Hugelen  had  no  question  as  to  his  ownership 
of  the  meteor.  He  soon  had  a  number  of  visitors  who  were  interested  in 
buying  it.  He  decided  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  who  proved  to  be  W.V. 
Winchell,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  bought 
it  for  $150  and  immediately  brought  his  treasure  to  Forest  City  where  he 
had  it  stored  in  a  safe  vault.  Some  of  the  other  bidders  were  dissatisfied, 
however,  and  started  legal  action  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to 
void  the  sale  by  Hugelen  as  a  trespasser  having  no  title  to  the  stone. 
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The  lawsuits  dragged  on  for  some  time.  Finally  someone  apparently 
made  the  error  of  ordering  the  stone  taken  to  another  vault.  In  the  mixup 
Mr.  Winchell’s  agent  had  the  precious  piece  transferred  to  a  livery  buggy 
with  a  fast  team  of  horses  that  galloped  it  over  the  Minnesota  State  line. 
From  there  it  went  to  the  University  Museum  where  it  is  now  one  of  the 
show  pieces.  As  I  understand  it,  final  title  was  given  the  University  by  the 
Iowa  Supreme  Court.  Old-timers  also  speak  of  a  larger  piece  of  over  80 
pounds  but  I  have  found  no  record  of  what  became  of  it.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  number  of  small  meteors  picked  up  and  kept  by  the  finders  or 
peddled  to  museums  and  private  collectors. 


Decoration  Day 

Andrew  Anderson,  just  my  age,  came  over  very  often.  One  day  he  told 
me  that  his  father  was  going  to  town  to  celebrate  what  he  called  Decoration 
Day  on  May  30.  His  father  would  put  on  his  uniform  and  march  with  the 
soldiers  to  the  cemetery.  They  would  have  a  program  and  everybody  would 
decorate  the  graves  of  their  relatives.  I  explained  this  to  Mother  and  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea  to  decorate  Father’s  new  grave.  We  all 
fell  in  with  the  proposal  immediately.  Even  going  to  town  would  be  somewhat 
of  an  adventure. 

After  a  hurried  early  lunch  we  hitched  Dolly  to  the  kjerre  and  the  seven 
of  us  climbed  in.  Mother,  3-year-old  Ted  and  I  were  in  the  seat.  I  was  the 
driver,  having  learned  all  about  it  in  my  trips  with  Father.  The  others  sat 
on  a  cushion  of  hay  in  the  back.  We  drove  to  the  cemetery  where  Mother 
placed  a  large  spray  of  wild  crab  apple  blossoms  on  the  piled-up  new  grave. 
We  all  thought  that  it  looked  very  nice  and  that  Father  would  like  it  too. 
Then  back  to  Grandfather’s  where  we  left  Dolly  and  the  two  little  boys  to  be 
looked  after  by  Grandma  while  Grandpa  and  the  rest  of  us  walked  to  the  old 
courthouse. 

The  ceremonies  were  already  in  progress  on  the  courthouse  lawn.  Some 
man  was  making  a  speech  that  made  little  sense,  to  me  at  least.  Then  they 
carried  the  flag  to  the  front  and  everyone  took  off  his  hat  and  held  his  right 
hand  over  his  heart.  The  Forest  City  band  played  several  numbers--all  of 
which  made  real  sense.  Next  Mr.  Elder  setup  his  camera  and  arranged  the 
band  in  a  curved  line  with  Mr.  Ambrose  and  his  big  bass  drum  out  in  front. 
Tillie  Lewis,  who  had  attended  our  school  and  was  now  Mr.  Elder’s  helper, 
put  a  big  black  cloth  over  her  head  and  looked  into  the  back  of  the  camera. 
Mr.  Elder  held  up  his  hand  for  everybody  to  hold  still  while  the  camera 
clicked.  He  also  took  a  picture  of  the  soldiers  who  by  this  time  were  ready 
to  begin  the  march  to  the  cemetery.  Somehow  I  understood  that  they  were 
taking  pictures  like  the  ones  we  had  from  Kristiansund  but  the  method  was 
all  a  mystery.  Thun  the  march  started  with  a  surprisingly  long  line  of 
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soldiers  striding  two  by  two  with  their  Civil  War  uniforms  and  guns.  Our 
neighbor,  Knute  Anderson,  long  mustache  and  all,  was  there  as  Andrew  had 
promised.  So  was  our  neat  little  neighbor  Mr.  Higginbotham.  All  stepped 
accurately  to  the  even  beat  of  Mr.  Ambrose’s  big  drum.  We  knew  Mr. 
Ambrose  was  an  important  man  because  he  and  his  men  had  cut  out  the 
trees  and  set  up  the  surveyor’s  stakes  to  show  where  the  west  edge  of  our 
land  began.  We  marched  alongside,  trying  to  keep  step,  as  far  as  the  bridge 
and  then  turned  off  to  Grandfather’s.  After  coffee  and  cookies,  we  trotted 
home  behind  Dolly.  This  had  been  a  day  to  remember. 

Herding  on  the  Prairie 

The  spring  of  1891 — just  a  year  after  the  meteor —  Brother  Ed  happened 
to  get  a  job  herding  cattle  for  Jim  Ellickson.  Jim  and  hisbrother-in-law, 
Peter  Hugelen,  had  come  from  Wisconsin  and  lived  side  by  side  on  the 
prairie  south  of  Thompson  town.  Directly  across  the  road  from  the  farms 
were  two  quarter  sections  of  land  on  one  of  which  the  controversial  meteor 
had  fallen.  Jim  had  rented  the  other  for  summer  feed  for  his  herd.  This 
was  a  fine  160  acres  of  natural  prairie  over  which  Ed  was  to  be  lord  and 
master  of  Jim’s  herd  for  an  entire  summer. 

Our  new  pastor,  young  Rev.Salveson,  also  served  the  country  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Linden  to  which  Jim  Ellickson  belonged.  Probably  Jim  had  asked  his 
pastor  where  he  might  find  a  suitable  herd  boy  and  the  pastor  had  mentioned 
the  Thorson  boys  in  Mount  Valley  who  had  recently  lost  their  father.  Mother 
needed  all  possible  help  at  home  so  I,  being  the  oldest,  stayed  there.  Ed  at 
ten  was  rather  young  for  a  big  job  like  herding  so  far  from  home  all 
summer.  He  was  hired,  however,  and  soon  was  packed  off  for  the  season. 
His  job  was  to  follow  a  herd  of  thirty  or  forty  cattle  day  after  day,  to  see 
that  they  stayed  within  the  border  lines  of  the  unfenced  land  and  that  all  got 
back  into  the  home  pasture  by  evening.  Ed  w'as  a  likable  and  talkative  boy 
and  soon  became  a  full  member  of  the  Ellickson  family.  In  addition  to  farm¬ 
ing,  big  Jim  was  a  substantial  business  man  who  ran  a  lumber  yard  in 
Thompson,  driving  horse  and  buggy  three  miles  to  his  business  every  day. 
Soon  after  moving  from  Wisconsin  he  had  married  Katie,  a  daughter  of 
Christian  Larson  who  had  moved  out  to  the  prairie  from  the  Norwegian 
settlement  north  of  Forest  City  and  now  lived  a  mile  south  of  the  Ellickson 
home.  The  Ellicksons  had  two  little  girls,  Cora  and  Edith,  who  liked  to  play 
with  Ed.  Jim’s  brother,  John,  equally  big,  was  staying  with  them  at  the  time 
and  was  busy  most  of  the  time  courting  a  neighboring  young  lady  who  later 
became  his  wife  as  well  as  looking  after  a  farm  that  he  had  bought  recently. 
This  was  the  family,  together  with  a  hired  man,  Nels,  who  was  a  good 
worker  but  occasionally  got  a  little  out  of  hand  on  a  Saturday  night  after 
celebrating  with  a  bottle  of  “booze”  in  town.  They  were  a  jolly  group  each 
evening  as  Jim  recounted  the  funny  things  that  had  happened  during  the  day 
in  town  accompanied  by  his  big  belly-laugh  that  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
place. 
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Then  came  the  fourth  of  July  with  a  typical  old-time  celebration  in 
Forest  City.  The  Ellickson’s  had  arranged  to  celebrate  in  Forest  City  and 
bring  Ed  home  for  a  two-week  vacation  while  I  was  to  go  back  with  them  to 
take  over  the  herding  job.  It  was  nearing  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  Jim’s 
place  after  driving  some  12  miles  in  his  “double”  buggy. 

Herding  cattle  was  “old  stuff”  for  me  and  was  really  a  simple  job  once 
the  cattle  had  established  a  pattern  for  the  daily  rounds.  It  was  on  the  first 
day’s  round  that  I  discovered  Ed’s  secret  for  not  being  lonely  or  homesick 
on  this  big  wide  prairie.  I  happened  to  run  into  one  of  his  “farms,”  and 
later  found  two  or  three  more.  Each  was  an  ingenious  play  farm  with  houses, 
barns,  and  other  buildings  with  walls  built  of  pieces  of  the  plentiful  prairie 
basket  willow  cut  to  length,  sharpened  and  set  into  the  ground.  Other  pieces 
were  laid  across  for  the  roofs  all  fashioned  with  the  ever-necessary  pocket 
knife.  He  also  made  willow  fences  for  pastures  holding  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  several  horses.  The  cattle  were  made  of  sections  of  willow  branch  a  few 
inches  long  with  a  side  branch  sharpened  and  stuck  into  the  ground  as  a  leg. 
They  made  an  impressive  scene  of  a  prosperous  farm  as  they  stood  in  the 
pasture  all  grazing  in  the  same  direction.  Of  course,  they  had  to  be  moved 
into  new  positions  at  least  once  a  day.  Horses  were  harder  to  find  for  they 
had  to  have  both  a  front  and  a  hind  leg.  In  the  pastures  and  the  spaces  around 
buildings  Ed  had  cut  the  short  prairie  grass  close  to  the  ground  and  piled  it 
carefully  into  play  haystacks  near  the  barn.  Some  grass  had  been  cut  and 
tied  into  bundles,  then  stacked  into  well  shaped  round  grain  stacks  all  ready 
for  threshing.  I  am  afraid  Ed  found  his  farms  somewhat  neglected  when  he 
returned  after  the  two  weeks  for  I  was  not  interested  in  play  farming.  I  had 
more  than  enough  of  real  farming  at  home  for  a  twelve-year-old. 

But  there  were  other  new  things  to  explore.  The  prairie  itself  was  new 
and  quite  different  from  the  Mount  Valley  brush  and  timber.  There  were 
flowers  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  There  were  new  birds  such  as  the  big 
yellow-headed  blackbirds  in  the  ponds  instead  of  the  common  red-wing,  and 
meadow-larks  with  throats  full  of  song  directed  straight  upward.  On  the 
higher  land  the  friendly  little  striped  gophers  stood  up  straight  on  their 
haunches  looking  around  nervously  ready  to  pop  into  their  burrows  if  you 
got  too  close.  They  were  a  little  smaller  and  quicker  than  our  gray  gophers 
in  Mount  Valley.  Occasionally,  too,  I  would  see  a  long-legged,  long-eared 
prairie  jack-rabbit  instead  of  our  cottontail. 

One  morning  while  the  cattle  were  grazing  across  the  road  near  the 
Hugelen  house,  a  tall  young  man  was  working  on  a  low  place  in  the  road 
with  a  team  of  horses  hitched  to  a  slip  scraper.  He  looked  like  the  men  I 
had  seen  working  their  poll-tax  on  the  road  in  Mount  Valley.  The  usual  tax 
for  a  year  was  one  day’s  work  for  a  man  and  team  or  two  days’  work  for  a 
man  alone  as  directed  by  the  elected  Township  Road  Boss.  I  was  too  bash¬ 
ful  to  talk  to  him  but  came  over  close  and  watched  as  he  filled  and  dumped 
the  scrapers.  He  stopped,  said  it  was  time  to  take  a  little  rest  and  asked  my 
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name  and  where  I  lived.  Soon  1  was  asking  questions,  too,  and  learned  that 
his  name  was  Joe  Anderson,  that  he  was  working  his  own  poll  tax  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father,  Baker  Anderson,  that  he  was  at  home  in  the  summer  and 
spent  the  rest  of  the  year  as  a  student  at  Teachers'  College  in  Cedar  Falls, 
that  he  had  already  taught  several  terms  of  country  school  near  home  and 
expected  to  teach  in  some  big  town  school  when  he  had  finished  at  Cedar 
Falls.  Many  years  later,  after  Joe  had  been  superintendent  of  schools  for  a 
number  of  years  and  come  back  to  be  a  real  dirt  farmer  in  Linden  Town¬ 
ship,  had  been  in  the  State  Legislature,  served  as  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  become  a  candidate  for  Governor,  1  asked  him  whether 
he  remembered  Jim  Ellickson’s  little  herd  boy  who  had  visited  with  him 
while  working  his  poll  tax.  He  did.  By  the  way,  Jim  Ellickson  too  was  sent  to 
the  Legislature  some  years  later  and  became  one  of  the  sturdy  public 
servants  in  our  county. 

A  few  days  later  we  had  a  new  visitor  for  the  evening  dinner,  a  dapper 
young  man  sporting  well-groomed  sideburns  and  entering  with  gusto  into 
the  lively  conversation.  He  was  Mrs.  Ellickson’s  brother,  Lawrence  Larson, 
who  it  appeared  was  also  at  home  for  the  summer.  I  listened  but  could  not 
follow  the  conversation  at  all.  I  understood,  however,  that  it  was  concerned 
mainly  with  Lawrence’s  work  at  a  school  in  Des  Moines  called  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity  and  that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  politics,  particularly  the 
presidential  election  just  coming  up.  Many  years  later  as  Senior  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Lawrence  wrote  a  delightful  book 
The  Log  of  a  Young  Immigrant  Boy  in  which  he  describes  pioneer  life  on  the 
prairie  with  all  its  attendant  hardships.  Perhaps  our  more  sheltered  life  in 
the  timber  had  its  compensations  even  though  we  did  not  get  ahead  so  fast 
financially. 

Lawrence  was  also  at  home  when  the  big  meteor  fell  and  described  it 
fully  in  his  book.  His  version  of  the  disposal  of  the  large  piece  dug  out  by 
Mr.  Hugelen  is  different  from  the  usual  one  that  1  have  written  above.  He 
says  that  Mr.  llugclen  without  protest  turned  it  over  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  that  tin-  largest  piece  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York  City;  in  fact,  he  had  seen  it  there.  He  also  says  that  meteor 
hunters  swarmed  over  the  land  for  several  days  and  that  large  numbers  of 
small  pieces  were  found.  He  sets  the  time  the  meteor  fell  as  when  the 
women  brought  out  the  afternoon  “coffee”  to  the  men  working  on  the  farm, 
and  naturally  this  suggested  haying  when  he  wrote  the  story  many  years 
later.  More  likely  they  were  planting  corn  or  doing  other  field  work  on  May 
2  which  is  the  time  by  the  current  local  papers. 

So  my  two  weeks  of  herding  on  the  prairie  were  very  much  worthwhile. 

Harvest  Time 

Harvest  time  came  with  nice  fields  of  ripe  wheat.  Someone  had  suggested 
that  Mother  get  a  man  with  one  of  the  new  self-binders  to  do  the  reaping. 
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She  bargained  with  Pete  Lewis  for  the  job  at  a  surprisingly  low  price  per 
acre.  Pete  and  Iver  Lewis  had  attended  Higginbotham  School  and  had  grown 
up  in  the  grubbing  territory.  They  were  intent  on  becoming  big  farmers. 
First  they  rented  80  acres  of  land  close  to  Dead  Man’s  Lake  not  far  from 
Pilot  Knob.  Only  a  small  part  of  it  was  in  field  and  that  part  was  mostly  dry 
gravel  soil.  They  evidently  saw  they  could  not  become  big  farmers  there 
so  they  bought  one  of  the  new  McCormick  self-binders  and  spent  the  har¬ 
vest  period  cutting  grain  for  others.  That  fall  they  each  bought  160  acres  a 
few  miles  out  on  the  prairie  and  had  big  crops  of  wheat  and  flax  the  next 
year.  They  were  on  the  way  to  big  farming. 

The  binder  was  a  wonderful  machine,  drawn  by  four  horses  driven  by 
one  man  who  sat  so  he  could  also  make  several  necessary  adjustments  as 
the  rig  moved  along.  A  sharp  “sickle”  cut  a  wide  swath  of  grain,  a  large 
wood  reel  laid  it  flat  on  a  moving  canvas  belt  which  carried  it  upward  to  the 
center.  There  the  grain  dropped  into  a  recess  and  was  packed  together  into 
bundles.  At  the  right  moment  a  big  “needle”  came  out  with  a  length  of 
twine  which  looped  around  the  grain  stalks  and  tied  automatically  to 
make  a  neat  and  finished  “bundle”  of  grain.  The  bundles  were  dropped  in 
rows  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  set  up  into  shocks.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that 
this  machine  including  the  hemp  twine,  the  general  working  parts  and  the 
knotting  mechanism  could  be  conceived  at  one  time  to  such  perfection  that 
there  have  been  only  minor  improvements  in  it  in  the  70  years  since  Pete 
Lewis  first  cut  our  little  patch  of  wheat  in  Mount  Valley.  Pete  had  a  few 
difficulties  with  the  knotter  and  other  complicated  mechanisms,  but  they 
seemed  to  function  better  as  Pete  learned  to  make  small  adjustments  in 
some  of  the  screws  and  also  as  the  uniformity  of  the  twine  improved. 

We  learned  how  to  do  our  own  shocking,  setting  eight  or  ten  bundles  up¬ 
right  against  each  other  with  another  bundle  draped  over  the  top  to  shed 
rain.  The  shocks  were  left  in  the  field  two  to  three  weeks  for  drying.  They 
were  then  hauled  together  and  built  into  large  round  grain  stacks  that  stood 
until  the  itinerant  threshing  crews  came  along.  To  build  good  grain  stacks 
that  would  shed  water  and  prevent  spoilage  of  the  grain  was  considered 
quite  an  art. 

Threshing  was  one  of  the  big  autumn  events.  Up  to  this  time  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  had,  like  all  of  Mount  Valley,  used  a  “horse-power  rig.”  The  actual 
threshing  machine,  called  a  separator,  was  a  long  box-like  affair  having  a 
heavy  steel  cylinder  at  one  end  with  steel  pegs  spinning  rapidly  between 
other  rows  of  pegs.  As  the  grain  was  fed  into  the  machine  the  whirling  pegs 
knocked  the  grain  from  the  stalks.  The  grain  was  sifted  out  through  a  series 
of  sieves  while  the  straw  was  shuttled  to  the  rear.  There  a  fan  blew  it  out  to 
the  straw-carrier  to  be  carried  up  and  spread  out  into  a  straw-stack  usually 
by  two  men,  or  often  a  man  and  a  boy.  You  can  see  that  it  would  take  a  lot 
of  power  to  keep  outfit  like  that  spinning  by  the  hour,  and  that  is  where 
the  “horse-power”  came  in. 
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The  energy  came  from  a  heavy  assemblage  of  gear  wheels  called  a 
“power.”  Six  teams  of  horses  were  hitched  to  six  big  beams  that  rotated 
around  the  power  and  they  transmitted  their  motion  to  the  cog  wheels  as 
they  trudged  in  a  circle  hour  after  hour.  The  power  was  connected  to  the 
threshing  machine  by  means  of  hollow' steel  rods  spinning  like  a  drive  shaft 
and  jointed  to  take  up  any  irregularity  indirection.  There  was  a  floor  over 
the  cog  wheels  and  a  solid  board  seat  in  the  center  on  which  the  driver  sat 
or  stood  controlling  the  horses  with  a  long  whip  which  he  used  to  hurry  up 
the  laggards  as  he  shouted  a  lingo  that  seemed  to  be  understood  by  the 
horses.  When  the  entire  mechanism  was  in  motion  it  issued  a  noisy  growl 
that  was  quite  impressive. 


The  actual  threshing  crew  consisted  of  three  experienced  threshers,  a 
driver  on  the  pow-er,  a  feeder  to  put  the  bundles  properly  into  the  separator, 
and  a  general  overseer  known  as  the  oiler.  The  farmers  did  “change  work” 
helping  each  other  with  the  ordinary  tasks  such  as  pitching  bundles,  measur¬ 
ing  grain  with  a  built-in  counter,  hauling  grain,  and  stacking  the  straw  as 
it  came  out  and  up  the  carrier.  These  early  rigs  also  required  two  bundle 
cutters  to  cut  the  twine  or  straw  that  held  the  bundles  together  just  before 
they  disappeared  into  the  maw  of  the  machine.  We  boys  often  got  this  highly 
desirable  job  after  we  could  show  by  actual  tests  that  we  could  cut  and 
straighten  out  the  bundles  without  cutting  the  feeder’s  hands  with  the  extra 
sharp  knife. 


After  work  came  the  threshing  dinner  or  supper.  But  first  everybody 
had  to  “wash  up”  in  tin  wash  basins  w'ith  plenty  of  soap  because  threshing 
could  be  a  dirty  job  if  the  wind  happened  to  come  from  the  wrong  direction. 
Many  of  the  men  wore  full  beards  or  at  best  shaved  once  a  week,  so  they  had 
the  extra  job  of  washing  dust  and  chaff  out  of  their  whiskers. 


The  women  planned  their  threshing  meals  far  in  advance,  but  the  veteran 
cooks  had  evidently  discovered  that  simple  but  solid  fare  was  what  satisfied 
the  ravaging  appetites.  If  they  had  plenty  of  tender  pot  roast,  mealy  potatoes, 
tasty  brown  gravy  and  good  Norwegian  coffee,  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  cake 
or  pie  on  top,  everybody  would  be  happy.  Of  course  there  had  to  be  plenty  of 
home-baked  bread  or  biscuits  on  the  side  with  fresh  home-made  butter  and  a 
pitcher  of  Bertus  Peterson’s  home-made  molasses. 

Threshing  was  simplified  considerably  in  the  next  few  years  by  the 
coming  of  the  big  steam  engine  on  wheels,  sending  its  power  to  the  separator 
on  a  long,  wide  belt.  This  did  away  with  all  the  complications  of  six  teams 
of  horses  and  driving  stakes  to  fasten  down  the  horse  “power.”  The  process 
was  also  simplified  by  hauling  the  shocks  direct  from  the  field  to  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine,  saving  the  work  of  building  the  intermediate  big,  round  stacks. 
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Katie  the  Colt 

After  our  farm  had  been  reduced  by  half  it  was  also  necessary  to  reduce 
the  cows  and  other  animals  both  to  adjust  to  the  available  feed  and  to  cut 
down  the  labor  required.  The  obvious  method  was  to  have  an  auction  in 
early  fall,  and  the  obvious  auctioneer  was  our  old  friend,  C.L.  Nelson.  I 
presume  that  the  sale  bills,  if  there  were  any,  were  printed  in  English,  but 
probably  nearly  all  the  prospective  purchasers  would  have  understood  them 
better  in  their  native  Norwegian.  I  am  certain  that  most  of  the  actual  bidding 
was  carried  out  in  that  language.  C.L.  made  a  showy  auctioneer.  His  long, 
lanky  frame,  twisted  mouth  and  mobile  chin  whiskers  seemed  to  give  the 
right  excitement  to  the  process.  But  sad  to  say  the  actual  bidding  was  not 
brisk  as  Mother  led  out  the  animals  one  by  one,  urged  on  by  Ed  and  me  with 
our  herding  sticks.  George  Gunwal  got  a  couple  of  cows  and  a  few  head  of 
young  stock  but  it  was  very  evident  in  the  auction  as  it  had  been  in  the  sale 
of  the  land  that  the  neighborhood  was  not  in  an  expanding  mood.  The  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  early  nineties  had  already  set  in. 

Before  Father  died,  he  had  arranged  to  keep  the  milking  cows  and  calves, 
together  with  Dolly  and  Katie,  her  colt,  in  the  old  hay  stable  and  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  young  cattle  and  the  sheep  in  the  new  stable  that  he  had  built  in 
the  fall.  In  the  spring  we  had  to  re-arrange  some  of  the  fences  so  that  all 
could  use  the  water  tank  between.  I  remember  how  Mother  and  I  struggled 
with  those  fences.  In  doing  this  we  had  placed  a  fence  across  the  old  path 
where  the  stock  usually  had  come  home  from  the  pasture  to  drink. 

Our  colt,  Katie,  was  a  fine  yearling  by  this  time.  She  seemed  to  be  right 
at  home  with  the  young  cattle  in  the  pasture  and  all  of  us  took  turns  at 
petting  her  in  the  pasture  or  when  she  came  to  drink.  One  spring  evening 
about  mid-May  she  was  the  last  to  come  in  and  by  the  time  she  passed  the 
stable  she  was  coming  at  an  easy  gallop.  All  at  once  we  heard  a  crash  as  she 
hit  the  barbed  wires,  snapping  them  off  and  rolling  over  two  or  three  times. 
We  all  ran  to  her  as  fast  as  we  could  but  she  simply  lay  on  the  ground  with¬ 
out  moving,  apparently  unable  to  get  up.  She  had  a  deep  gash  in  the  big 
breast  muscle  and  a  nasty  cut  across  one  front  leg  just  over  the  knee,  both 
bleeding  quite  freely.  Mother  found  a  clean  cloth  and  bandaged  the  knee 
wound  as  best  she  could  but  there  was  little  to  do  with  the  big  breast  wound. 
After  a  while  Katie  made  an  effort  to  stand  and  finally  we  got  her  into  the 
first  stall  in  the  stable  nearby.  We  soon  found  that  she  was  unable  to  lie 
down  so  she  simply  stood  up,  apparently  shifting  her  weight  occasionally 
from  foot  to  foot. 

There  was  no  veterinarian  to  tell  us  what  to  do  but  someone  advised  us 
to  get  a  small  bottle  of  “carbolic  acid,”  put  a  few  drops  into  clean  water  and 
spray  it  into  the  wounds  with  a  syringe.  This  at  least  seemed  to  keep  the 
flies  away.  Then  food  and  water  became  a  problem.  The  winter  hay  was  all 
gone  so  we  had  to  cut  new  grass  and  give  her  green  feed,  which  she  liked 
better  anyway.  1  got  Father’s  old  crook-handled  scythe,  sharpened  it  to  a 
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keen  edge  with  the  whetstone  as  I  had  seen  him  do  and  managed  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  cut  a  good  swath  in  the  nearby  meadow'.  Even  the  little  boys  did 
a  lot  of  “hay  hauling”  on  their  little  wagon  and  carried  water  in  a  pail 
between  them. 

One  day  Theodore  Haugen  came  over  to  see  the  injured  colt.  He  looked 
her  over  and  bet  that  his  Uncle  Hans  would  know  what  to  do.  Hans  Hanson, 
who  was  a  practical  druggest  working  in  a  drug  store  uptown,  came 
over  and  recommended  a  healing  powder.  He  wrote  the  name  and  even 
brought  over  some  of  the  gray  powder  and  a  metal  syringe  with  a  screw  top 
and  a  spring  inside.  He  told  us  to  simply  squeeze  the  syringe  so  that  the 
powder  came  out  like  smoke.  This  did  the  trick.  The  powder  dried  up  the. 
wounds,  the  edges  began  to  heal.  In  a  few  weeks  Katie  began  to  move  her 
feet,  and  before  many  weeks  she  was  out  in  the  pasture  again  with  her 
friends.  She  grew  up  into  a  fine  reliable  horse  that  took  her  turn  alongside 
Dolly  on  the  new  farm  just  beginning  to  take  shape  in  Mount  Valley. 
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Chapter  X.  A  New  House 


In  early  fall  with  the  auction  and  threshing  over,  Mother  began  to  get 
restless.  We  had  to  move  to  a  new  place  on  the  east  80  next  spring  and 
that  was  no  small  matter.  We  not  only  had  to  start  an  entirely  new  farm  and 
build  a  new  house  and  stables  for  the  cattle,  but  had  to  do  so  without  spending 
too  many  of  the  few  precious  dollars  Mother  had  left  after  what  she  knew 
were  poor  deals  on  the  land  and  the  auction.  We  saw  her  walk  over  the  new 
land  alone,  and  she  invariably  stopped  and  sat  for  some  time  on  top  of  the 
sharp  ridge  that  ran  for  quite  a  distance  east  and  west  not  far  from  the 
north  line  adjoining  Sandel  Groth’s  40  acres,  straight  east  from  the  Forest 
City  bridge  past  Higginbotham’s.  She  quite  likely  felt  that  this  would  some 
day  be  the  right  location  for  the  main  road  in  spite  of  the  big  sloughs  and 

swamps.  The  ridge  itself  also  seemed  to  attract  her,  perhaps  reminding  her 
of  the  hillsides  on  which  she  had  grown  up  at  Bak.  The  ridge  had  no  brush 
or  trees  near  the  top  indicating  that  the  ground  below  was  mostly  sand  and 
gravel.  She  decided  to  set  the  house  on  the  gentler  slope  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge  leaving  a  high  point  on  the  north  that  could  be  graded  down  when  we 
got  to  it  later.  The  south  side  would  also  give  the  stables  good  shelter  from 
the  cold  north  winds. 

Mother  probably  conferred  with  Tron  Severson  who  was  something  of  a 
practical  builder.  He  had  built  his  own  house  of  logs,  but  that  was  out  of  the 
question  for  us.  We  had  no  big  logs  to  begin  with  and  there  was  no  labor  of 
that  kind  anymore.  We  had  plenty  of  stones,  big  and  small,  spread  all  over 
the  hills  and  meadows.  These  were  the  cheapest  stuff  for  a  foundation.  On 
this  foundation  a  wood  house  could  be  built  by  ordinary  carpenters  who 
were  not  hard  to  find. 

So  first  she  must  find  someone  who  could  work  with  stone.  Old  Ole 
Knutson  came  to  mind.  He  was  getting  old  but  he  still  liked  to  work  outdoors 
and  was  willing  to  take  on  another  job  during  the  nice  fall  weather — he 
would  charge  very  little  beyond  his  keep.  He  got  busy  almost  immediately 
re-tempering  his  old  stone  hammers,  sharpening  the  old  drills  for  blast¬ 
ing  and  making  a  stone-boat  from  the  crotch  of  an  oak  tree  that  Dolly  could 
pull  like  a  sled  to  carry  the  heavy  stones  up  to  the  foundation.  We  also  had 
to  get  a  load  of  lump  lime  from  town  and  slake  the  lime  by  placing  the 
lumps  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  pouring  water  on  them  until  they  got  hot 
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and  “boiled.”  Then  we  dug  into  the  ridge  until  we  located  good  sand.  The 
sand  and  lime  paste  were  mixed  into  mortar  and  placed  between  the  stones 
as  these  were  set  in  the  wall. 

Ole  built  up  one  corner  of  the  foundation  and  stretched  a  string  all  around 
to  see  whether  the  location  would  seem  about  right  to  Mother.  When  she  had 
walked  around  and  looked  at  everything  carefully,  she  thought  that  the  stone 
corner  ought  to  be  moved  farther  east  and  farther  down  the  south  slope  in 
order  to  connect  better  with  an  entering  road  and  a  stable  to  be  set  farther 
east.  Then  she  must  have  a  cellar  under  at  least  a  part  of  the  house  to  store 
vegetables  and  other  things.  The  result  was  a  foundation  for  a  house  14  feet 
wide  and  22  feet  long  with  a  cellar  under  the  lower  west  end.  The  stone 
walls  were  18  inches  thick  according  to  old  masonry  standards. 

Stonework  was  new  to  me,  but  1  was  assigned  to  go  with  Ole  to  drive 
Dolly  and  her  stone  boat  and  to  be  helpful  in  every  way.  The  object  was  to 
collect  enough  stone  to  build  the  foundation  and  the  deeper  cellar.  We  spent 
several  days  gathering  medium-sized  rocks  usually  sunk  partly  in  the 
ground  in  the  meadows.  They  were  of  solid  granite  and  had  to  be  pried  out. 
If  they  were  too  heavy,  Ole  would  split  them  expertly  with  a  few  well 
directed  whacks  from  his  big  sledge.  They  were  then  piled  on  the  stone  boat 
and  dragged  up  to  the  site. 

Old  Ole  saw  that  we  could  not  find  enough  of  the  smaller  rocks  in  easy 
hauling  distance,  so  he  decided  to  blast  some  of  the  big  boulders  nearby.  The 
old  masons  were  expert  at  this  work  but  I  had  not  seen  it  before.  We  first 
spaded  away  some  of  the  earth  around  each  boulder  so  as  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  size  below  the  ground.  Then  Ole  would  study  the  surface  carefully  to 
decide  where  the  hole  should  be  drilled.  The  drill  was  a  hard  steel  rod  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  probably  16  inches  long  sharpened 
to  a  chisel  edgeattheworkingend.lt  was  tapped  with  heavy  one-hand  blows 
from  a  hammer  weighing  some  six  pounds.  As  the  drill  sank  into  the  stone 
from  this  continuous  tapping,  water  was  poured  into  the  hole  to  carry  off  the 
loosened  rock  and  keep  the  steel  cool.  When  the  hole  was  of  proper  depth, 
it  was  washed  out  with  rags  and  left  to  dry  out.  A  load  of  black  blasting 
powder  was  then  filled  in  and  packed  quite  hard.  A  fuse  with  a  powder  center 
was  inserted,  long  enough  so  that  you  could  run  to  a  safe  distance  after  it 
was  lighted.  Over  the  powder  the  hole  was  packed  solid  with  brick  chips 
tapped  hard  along  the  fuse.  When  ready,  it  worked  just  like  a  giant  fire¬ 
cracker.  Ole  would  light  the  fuse  and  run.  Then  there  was  a  breathless 
moment  and  the  powder  would  “go  off”  with  a  big  bang.  If  the  shot  was 
lucky,  the  stone  would  crack  into  three  or  four  large  pieces  flying  into  the 
air  to  various  heights  and  distances,  making  an  exciting  show  for  a  boy 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  The  big  pieces  were  then  split  further,  loaded 
like  the  rest  on  Dolly’s  sled  and  dragged  to  the  new  basement. 

This  was  all  standard  procedure  for  the  old  settlers  in  Mount  Valley, 
and  in  fact  was  a  part  of  clearing  the  land.  Many  of  the  old  fence  rows  have 
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piles  of  boulders  and  rows  of  stones  that  have  been  removed  from  the  fields. 
They  are  of  many  shapes,  sizes  and  types  of  rock.  Ordinarily  they  have 
some  smooth  flat  surfaces  with  distinct  scratches  made  no  doubt  by  other 
hard  rocks  as  they  were  pushed  along  slowly  but  with  tremendous  force 
under  the  glaciers  long  ago. 

Old  Ole  looked  at  the  piles  and  guessed  that  we  had  about  enough.  So 
we  set  about  digging  a  cellar  and  a  trench  a  spade  deep  for  the  rest  of  the 
foundation.  By  the  time  Ole  had  dragged  in  a  row  of  large  stones  for  the 
bottom  course,  lined  up  straight  and  smooth  on  the  inside,  the  weather  was 
getting  cold.  So  we  quit,  expecting  to  finish  in  the  spring.  Ole  packed  off  to 
-spend  the  winter  with  his  relatives  and  promised  to  be  back  to  finish  the 
job  when  warm  weather  came. 

During  the  winter  Mother  talked  often  about  the  new  house.  Tron  Sever¬ 
son  could  not  find  the  time  to  do  such  a  job.  He  was  more  of  a  finishing 
carpenter  anyway  and  had  a  set  of  fancy  molding  planes  that  he  had  made 
himself  in  Norway  with  which  he  could  make  beautiful  moldings  and 
panels.  He  advised  Mother  to  hire  an  ordinary  carpenter  and  perhaps  a 
helper.  Sandel  Groth  came  to  mind  immediately.  He  lived  on  40  acres, 
mostly  brush,  just  across  the  north  line  of  our  80,  in  a  small  house  way 
back  on  his  north  line  so  as  to  get  out  to  the  half-mile  school  house  road  as 
easily  as  possible.  There  he  lived  nearly  surrounded  by  brush,  with  perhaps 
15  acres  of  cleared  land  farmed  by  the  larger  boys  while  Sandel  was  out 
making  a  scant  living  from  small  carpentry  jobs  that  came  up  from  time  to 
time.  In  all  he  had  ten  boys  and  two  girls.  Martha,  the  oldest,  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  girl  who  had  worked  in  town,  knew  how  to  do  things,  and  held  the  flock 
of  wild  boys  in  their  place.  The  boys  went  to  Higginbotham  School  quite 
reluctantly  but  as  they  grew  older  they  became  good  hired  men,  already  in 
demand  by  the  prairie  farmers. 

Sandel  promised  to  take  on  our  job  at  the  going  rate  of  25  cents  an  hour. 
In  addition  he  would  make  out  a  lumber  bill  and  haul  the  lumber  from  town 
without  extra  charge.  I  still  remember  that  first  lumber  bill.  It  listed 
various  sizes  and  lengths  of  pine  and  the  amounts  of  boards  w'ith  names  that 
were  new  to  me  such  as  studding,  joists,  flooring,  shiplap,  shingles  ana 
several  others.  There  were  special  boards  without  knots  for  “cornices”  and 
for  stairs  to  go  up  to  the  big  bedroom  upstairs.  The  lumber  bill  included 
pink  paper  to  go  between  the  shiplap  on  the  walls  and  the  finish  siding  out¬ 
side.  Also  doors  and  windows.  Mother  took  the  list  to  the  lumber  yards.  The 
lowest  price  was  $188.00  without  plaster.  Then  she  made  a  deal  with  George 
Gunwall  to  be  helping  carpenter.  So  as  soon  as  Ole  Knutson  could  finish  his 
stonework,  they  were  ready  to  go. 

This  was  high  adventure  for  me.  I  had  been  interested  from  the  beginning 
in  how  things  were  made,  especially  from  wood  which  was  our  natural 
material.  Father  had  made  many  things  that  we  used  in  the  house  and  out- 
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buildings,  but  his  tools  were  confined  to  the  bare  essentials — hammer, 
saw,  two  chisels,  two  or  three  augurs  with  a  brace,  a  screwdriver,  two 
home-made  oak  planes  for  which  he  had  bought  the  cutting  bits,  and  a  wood 
square  marked  in  inches.  These  were  kept  in  a  wood  kit  always  in  its  place 
in  the  shanty  entrance.  He  also  had  his  smaller  shoemaker’s  kit  from 
Norway  for  awls,  thread,  wood  pegs,  a  couple  of  small  T-handled  drills,  and 
odd  pieces  of  tanned  skin  and  sole  leather  for  patching  and  repair. 

Ed  and  I  naturally  had  our  own  small  construction  projects  including 
boats,  wagons,  cut  out  horses  and  cows.  For  material  we  had  to  go  to  the 
woodpile  and  if  we  found  lumber  scraps  we  must  get  special  permission  to 
use  them.  Likewise,  we  often  needed  some  of  Father’s  tools  in  our  work. 
The  rule  was  very  strict  that  we  must  have  permission  before  taking  any 
tool  from  its  storage  place.  I  was  the  one  who  wanted  the  tool,  but  I  gen¬ 
erally  got  Ed  to  ask  permission  to  “borrow”  it.  The  return  had  to  be  made 
immediately  after  we  had  finished  under  pain  of  never  getting  a  tool  again. 
After  Father’s  death,  we  more  or  less  forgot  about  where  they  belonged,  and 
we  were  lucky  if  we  found  them  at  all. 

Ole  Knutson  came  back  in  April.  The  snow  melted  early  on  the  sandy 
slope,  allowing  him  to  get  on  with  the  cellar  and  foundation  so  that  it  was 
ready  for  the  carpenters  about  the  last  of  May.  In  late  summer  he  came 
back  to  build  a  brick  chimney  standing  on  a  wood  bracket  on  a  wall  in  our 
main  room  to  receive  the  smoke  pipe  from  the  stump-burning  stove.  Late 
in  the  fall  we  heard  that  Ole  had  died.  Ours  was  his  last  job.  His  foundation 
stands  today  as  the  thick  and  strong  cellar  walls  under  Orville  Severson’s 
house. 
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Chapter  XI.  We  Start  Again 


(Recollections  by  Ole  and  Ted) 


Sandel  Groth  and  George  Gunwall  began  raising  our  new  house  just  as 
summer  set  in.  It  was  more  conventional  than  our  first  one.  It  sat  on  a 
foundation  instead  of  being  dug  into  a  side  hill;  the  walls  were  of  the  usual 
2x4  stud  construction  instead  of  the  poplar  poles  that  Father  had  used.  It 
also  was  bigger,  about  14  feet  wide  and  22  feet  long  with  a  living  room  and 
bedroom  downstairs  and  two  bedrooms  up  a  narrow  stair.  The  inside  walls 
downstairs  were  plastered,  but  for  the  first  several  years  those  upstairs 
were  not.  So  we  still  needed  our  thick  feather  “dynes”  to  keep  warm  when 
the  winter  winds  howled  outside. 

When  the  house  was  done,  a  granary  was  built  east  of  the  house  and  a 
stable  beyond  it  along  the  same  slope.  Like  our  first  one,  the  stable  was 
made  almost  entirely  of  native  materials — slough  grass  packed  between 
poplar  poles  for  the  walls  and  thick  slough  grass  for  the  roof.  In  fact,  the 
only  “bought”  materials  w;ere  nails,  iron  hinges  and  a  few  boards  for  doors. 
Pole  walls  and  a  grass  roof  were  used  for  the  granary,  too,  but  boards 
made  the  floor  and  walls  to  hold  the  grain. 

We  had  a  well  dug  between  the  granary  and  the  stable.  The  first  hole, 
about  20  feet  deep,  soon  went  dry  so  Mother  got  a  professional  well-digger 
to  go  deeper.  As  he  was  digging  away  through  the  heavy  clay  some  40  feet 
down,  he  struck  a  vein  of  gravel.  The  water  came  pouring  in  so  fast  that  he 
nearly  drowned  before  he  could  be  pulled  up.  In  his  haste  he  left  his  pick  in 
the  bottom  and  there  it  stayed.  But  the  well  has  given  a  never-failing  supply 
of  good  cold  water  ever  since. 

Mother  married  a  second  time  in  1892,  the  year  after  the  house  was 
built.  Anders  Haavig  was  a  widower  w'hose  wife  had  died  about  the  same 
time  as  Father.  He  brought  two  children  of  his  own  so  10  people  filled  our 
modest  house.  Ole  Haavig  was  two  years  older  than  Thorwald  and  Lizzie,  or 
Lisa  as  she  was  baptized,  was  two  years  younger  than  Ted.  In  fact  her 
mother  had  died  of  the  flu  only  three  weeks  after  Lizzie  was  born  and  the 
Thron  Seversons  had  taken  care  of  her  through  her  first  two  years.  Having 
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two  Oles  and  two  Lizzies  in  one  little  house  was  somewhat  confusing  at 
first.  This  was  taken  care  of  in  Norwegian  fashion  by  calling  them  Big  Ole 
and  Little  Ole  (or  in  Norwegian  Store  Ola  and  Vesle  Ola)  and  the  same  for 
the  girls  (in  Norwegian  Store  Lisa  and  Vesle  Lisa).  You  would  think  they 
might  better  have  used  Big  Lizzie’s  real  name,  Elizabeth,  and  Little 
Lizzie’s  Lisa  instead,  but  apparently  that  did  not  occur  to  anybody. 

Haavig,  as  we  called  him,  was  a  solemn-looking,  mild-mannered  man 
with  a  full  beard  like  most  of  the  pioneers.  Like  many  of  them,  too,  he 
chewed  tobacco;  J.T.  was  his  brand.  He  was  rather  slow  in  his  movements 
and  was  not  noted  for  his  ambition.  Deeply  religious,  he  spent  much  time 
reading  the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature.  He  was  therefore  well  in¬ 
formed  on  theological  questions  and  delighted  in  talking  and  even  arguing 
about  them.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  laymen’s  movement  and 
always  welcomed  any  itinerant  lay  preacher  to  our  house.  There  were  a 
surprising  number  of  them.  Mother,  of  course,  supported  him  in  this. 

Haavig  had  lived  on  his  40  acre  farm  about  a  mile  north  of  us.  Most  of 
his  land  was  cleared,  about  half  in  cultivated  field  and  half  in  pasture.  So 
his  acres  partly  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  eighty  that  Mother  had  sold. 
For  example,  our  cattle  w'ere  pastured  on  the  forty  part  of  the  time.  This 
meant  that  they  had  to  be  driven  home  each  evening  to  be  milked  and  driven 
back  right  after  milking  the  next  morning.  As  a  result  the  younger  members 
of  our  family  got  four  nice  long  walks  each  day,  but  the  cows  were  in  no 
hurry  and  we  didn’t  mind.  Grubbing  trees  was  a  continuing  occupation  for 
Haavig  and  the  older  boys,  since  the  acres  Father  had  cleared  were  on  the 
eighty  we  sold. 

Early  in  the  new  marriage  Mother,  with  her  usual  hospitality,  agreed  to 
keep  Lars  Haaverstein  who  was  the  father  of  Haavig’ s  first  wife.  He  had 
lived  alone  on  a  small  place  near  Hayfield,  but  was  rather  lonely  there. 
His  stay  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  however,  when  a  colt  he  had  given  Big  Ole 
squeezed  out  of  the  pasture  one  day  and  messed  up  the  weekly  wash.  Mother 
lost  her  temper  and  also  her  boarder  who  went  back  to  live  at  Hayfield. 
Our  own  Grandfather  Torbjorn  and  his  wife  began  to  get  feeble,  so  he  came 
to  live  with  us  sometime  in  1894  while  she  went  to  stay  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  John  Olson,  in  town.  He  passed  away  just  before  Christmas  the  next 
year. 


Life  in  the  Nineties 

Times  were  hard  in  the  nineties  as  a  severe  depression  followed  the 
panic  of  1893.  Prices  for  farm  products  were  way  down;  there  was  little 
money  to  spend.  But  we  were  used  to  hardships,  and  in  fact  we  did  not  think 
of  ourselves  as  poor.  Undoubtedly  one  reason  was  that  our  neighbors  were 
no  better  off  than  we  were.  We  had  120  acres  while  many  of  them  farmed 
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only  a  forty  or  an  eighty.  Nearly  all  of  our  food  came  from  the  farm  itself. 
Each  year  some  of  the  wheat  we  raised  was  hauled  to  the  mill,  usually  10 
miles  east  at  Fertile,  to  be  ground  into  flour.  We  had  our  own  supply  of 
meat,  milk  and  eggs.  Besides  the  beef  and  the  hog  we  butchered  each  fall, 
Mother  raised  ducks  and  geese  and  even  a  few  guinea  hens  beside  the  more 
ordinary  chickens  for  our  table. .  Uusually  we  harvested  two  or  three  acres 
of  potatoes  which,  with  garden  vegetables,  made  up  the  rest  of  our  staple 
food.  The  sugar,  coffee  and  other  groceries  we  bought  in  town  were  paid 
for  with  eggs  or  home-churned  butter.  Eggs  brought  5  to  8  cents  a  dozen. 
We  also  sold  potatoes  to  meet  the  other  store  expenses,  and  Mother  some¬ 
times  raised  a  few  turkeys  to  bring  in  a  little  money  at  Christmas.  The 
big  secret,  of  course,  was  that  our  money  expenses  were  small — no  cars 
and  no  tractors  to  buy,  no  gasoline,  no  telephone,  no  television  or  elec¬ 
tricity  to  pay  for. 

We  raised  a  few  sheep,  and  each  winter  Mother’s  spinning  wheel  and 
busy  fingers  turned  their  wool  into  stockings,  sweaters  and  other  garments. 
Ted  remembers  that  Mother  made  him  a  pair  of  extra  heavy  stockings  to  be 
pulled  over  his  shoes  in  place  of  overshoes  in  snowy  weather. 

Before  long  we  were  able  to  add  home-grown  fruit  to  our  diet.  Several 
men  in  the  area  made  money  during  the  winter  selling  fruit  trees  to  the 
farmers.  Late  one  cold  day  Martin  Haakenson,  the  young  man  who  had  dug 
our  well,  dropped  in  and  asked  if  he  could  stay  overnight  rather  than  walk 
the  several  miles  home.  After  supper  he  brought  out  a  nursery  catalog  and 
we  had  a  wonderful  evening  looking  at  enticing  pictures  of  rosy  apples  and 
other  fruits.  All  of  us  wanted  then  and  there  to  start  an  orchard.  But  where 
to  get  the  money  to  buy  the  young  trees?  Mother  w  ith  her  practical  approach 
came  to  the  rescue.  Would  Martin  trade  some  orchard  stock  for  a  batch  of 
the  rag  rugs  she  had  woven  on  her  big  loom  during  the  long  winter  evenings? 
Yes,  he  would.  So  in  the  spring  out  west  of  the  house  we  planted  a  couple 
dozen  apple  trees  of  different  varieties,  a  dozen  plums  and  a  lot  of  black¬ 
berry  bushes.  In  a  few  years  we  had  fruit  enough  for  ourselves  and  many 
friends  in  town. 

Like  most  farm  boys,  Ed  wanted  a  dog  but  Mother  didn’t  like  dogs. 
Finally  she  gave  her  consent  and  Ed  got  a  pup  from  a  neighbor.  We  gave 
him  the  proper  Yankee  name  of  Rover.  We  loved  Rover  as  a  pup  and  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  friendly  dog.  One  summer  evening  Ole  and  Ted  took  him  along  to 
get  the  cows  from  the  pasture.  Suddenly  Rover  leaped  on  one  of  the  sheep 
and  killed  it.  The  boys  made  it  home  in  a  hurry,  and  when  the  news  was  out 
everyone  knew  what  the  penalty  must  be.  For  once  a  dog  has  tasted  sheep’s 
blood  he  cannot  be  trusted.  In  fact,  another  sheep  had  been  killed  a  week 
before.  We  blamed  the  wolves,  and  Big  Ole,  Thorwald  and  a  neighbor  boy 
had  watched  the  carcass  tw'O  nights  hoping  to  catch  the  killer.  So  we  knew 
that  Rover  must  die,  but  who  was  to  be  the  executioner?  It  happened  that  a 
threshing  crew  was  at  our  house  at  the  time.  One  of  the  crew,  Lars  Ander¬ 
son,  ended  the  life  of  our  one  and  only  dog.  None  of  us  could  beur  to  watch. 
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lii  the  nineties  Higginbotham  School  grew  in  size  and  had  quite  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  teachers.  One  winter  there  were  64  pupils  registered,  aged  from  6 
to  20.  A  rule  prevented  anyone  over  20  from  attending  or  there  might  have 
been  more.  One  year  a  Mr.  McAleer  who  came  from  Dubuque  had  been 
hired  to  teach.  His  theory  must  have  been  that  a  teacher  got  the  best  out  of 
his  pupils  by  ridiculing  them.  His  boast  was  that  he  always  treated  a  pupil 
fine  his  first  day  but  on  the  second  day  the  treatment  began.  His  tactics 
got  by  all  right  in  the  fall  before  the  bigger  boys  came,  but  inevitably  the 
youngsters  told  about  him  at  home.  “Just wait  ’til  we  get  to  school,”  their 
big  brothers  warned.  Brother  Ed  went  to  school  two  days  that  year.  The 
first  day  he  got  along  fine.  The  second  day  the  McAleer  sarcasm  began  and 
he  simply  refused  to  go  to  school  another  day.  In  fact  he  stayed  out  several 
years  until  he  found  out  what  he  was  missing  without  an  education. 

About  two  weeks  after  Christmas  vacation  we  appeared  at  school  one 
day  to  be  told  that  Mr.  McAleer  had  departed  for  Dubuque.  The  rumor  was 
he  had  heard  that  the  big  boys  were  plotting  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing 
on  his  way  from  school.  John  Suby  was  hired  to  finish  the  term.  He  came 
from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  township  where  his  brother  operated  the 
Mount  Valley  Store  and  Post  Office.  Apparently  he  went  on  to  study  and  in 
later  years  became  a  doctor.  Fortunately  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  getting  the 
older  boys  with  him  and  interested  in  school  work.  Very  likely  he  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  helping  Thorwald  to  decide  that  he  should  do  an  unprecedented 
thing  in  our  neighborhood  and  go  to  high  school.  At  the  close  of  that  term 
Suby’s  charges  put  on  a  program  which  was  called  “the  exhibition.”  It 
was  a  great  success. 

Next  year  the  teacher  was  a  Mrs.  Lyng,  whose  folks  had  recently  moved 
to  the  community.  She  brought  along  her  25-year  old  brother  to  help  keep 
order,  but  64  pupils  proved  too  much  for  both  of  them.  Miss  Lottie  Johnson, 
a  16-year  old  high  school  graduate  was  hired  to  take  her  place.  The  change 
in  the  atmosphere  was  miraculous.  The  older  boysw'ho  had  been  cutting  up 
suddenly  behaved  like  young  gentlemen.  On  that  high  note  the  practice  of 
nearly  grown-up  boys  going  to  Higginbotham  School  was  ended.  Next  year 
the  school  district  was  reduced  in  size  and  the  school  house  was  moved  to 
a  new  location. 

One  device  that  the  good  teachers  used  to  arouse  interest  in  a  dull  but 
important  subject  was  the  spell-down  held  usually  on  Friday  afternoons. 
Two  captains  were  picked  and  they  chose  alternately  until  everyone  in  the 
school  from  oldest  to  youngest  was  lined  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 
Then  the  teacher  began  calling  out  words.  If  a  pupil  spelled  his  word  right 
he  stayed  up;  if  not,  he  took  his  seat  and  the  next  in  line  on  the  other  team 
got  a  chance.  Naturally  the  fifth-reader  students  were  likely  to  stay  up 
longest.  But  even  the  youngest  ones  sharpened  their  interest  in  words, 
and  many  of  them  became  excellent  spellers. 

One  popular  activity  in  the  nineties  was  the  Ormbreck  singing  school. 
The  “school”  consisted  of  10 or  12  lessons  in  how  to  sing  by  notes  and  sing 
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harmony  conducted  over  as  many  weeks  by  Mr.  Ormbreck.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  one  of  the  schoolhouses  and  young  and  old  went,  paying  a  dollar 
for  the  course.  There  being  no  music  in  the  schools,  Mr.  Ormbreck  per¬ 
formed  a  fine  service  in  .teaching  us  the  mechanics  as  well  as  the  joys  of 
singing.  And  besides,  the  sessions  were  as  much  fun  as  a  movie  anytime. 

None  of  the  schoolhouses  boasted  pianos  or  organs,  so  Ormbreck  made 
out  with  a  homemade  instrument  called  a  “salmadiko.”  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  box  of  thin  boards  about  6  inches  wide,  6  inches  high  and  nearly  3 
feet  long.  A  single  violin  string  was  stretched  over  a  bridge  on  top  and  it 
was  played  with  a  violin  bow.  Evidently  tunes  could  be  played  on  it,  but  at 
singing  school  it  was  used  simply  for  giving  the  proper  pitches.  Thorwald 
proceeded  to  make  a  salmadiko  for  himself,  but  the  sounds  it  gave  forth 
were  not  too  encouraging.  He  kept  up  his  interest  in  music  nevertheless, 
and  a  few  years  later  he,  Big  Lizzie  and  Big  Ole  bought  a  reed  organ. 
Thorwald  learned  to  play  it  without  a  teacher,  but  the  rest  of  the  youngsters 
were  not  so  musically  inclined. 

t  \ 

Building  Projects 

One  of  the  daily  chores  we  particularly  disliked  was  to  pump  water  for 
the  stock.  One  of  us  would  have  to  pump  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  for  at 
least  an  hour  each  day.  All  of  us  wished  that  we  could  afford  a  windmill 
that  would  do  the  work  for  us.  One  year  Thorwald  happened  to  be  working 
for  Bendick  Tweeten  when  he  had  a  new  windmill  put  in.  The  wooden  tower 
did  not  look  too  difficult,  and  Thorwald  figured  that  by  building  that  part 
ourselves  we  could  afford  the  mechanism.  Mother  had  talked  for  quite  a 
while  about  adding  a  summer  kitchen  alongside  the  house,  but  this  time  she 
agreed  to  let  the  menfolk  do  the  deciding.  You  can  guess  what  we  favored. 

Thorwald,  Ed  and  a  neighbor,  Sever  Severson,  put  the  tower  together  on 
the  ground  using  long  4x6  inch  timbers  bolted  together  for  the  legs  and  2x6 
inch  planks  for  cross  braces.  The  tower  was  to  stand  over  40  feet  high. 
Instead  of  concrete  footings  to  anchor  the  legs,  four  medium  sized  oak  trees 
were  grubbed  out.  These  were  cut  off  about  10  feet  long  and  sunk  into  deep 
holes  with  the  big  stumps  on  the  bottom  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  tower. 
The  posts  had  to  be  set  square  and  in  exactly  the  right  places  so  the  legs 
would  fit  them.  Then  the  earth  had  to  be  tamped  solidly  around  them.  Two 
of  the  legs  were  bolted  to  two  posts  to  serve  as  pivots  for  pulling  the  tower 
upright.  The  windmill  mechanism  was  attached  and  the  homemade  rig  was 
ready  for  raising.  All  this  had  taken  several  weeks. 

The  tower  was  so  heavy  that  Dolly  and  Katie  and  another  team  could 
not  budge  it.  So  a  call  went  out  for  Tobias  Aspenson  who  was  in  the  well 
digging  business  and  had  a  heavier  block  and  tackle  and  a  longer  rope. 
Even  then  the  two  teams  couldn’t  get  the  structure  started  up.  Finally  the 
builders  had  to  lift  the  end  of  the  tower  part  way  up  with  jack  screws.  Once 
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it  was  tilted,  the  horses  could  pul  1  the  rest.  Soon  the  tower  was  standing 
straight  and  tall.  The  long  shaft  from  the  mechanism  on  the  top  was  attached 
to  the  pump  below.  The  windmill  vanes  began  going  around  in  the  breeze 
and  water  flowed  out  of  the  pump  into  the  stock  tank  in  a  steady  stream.  Ole 
and  Ted,  who  had  to  do  most  of  the  pumping,  were  especially  delighted  to 
watch  machine  power  take  over. 

As  the  years  went  by  we  had  other  building  projects,  but  always  on  a  do- 
it-ourself  basis.  By  using  our  own  talents  we  could  have  improvements  that 
otherwise  we  couldn’t  afford  and,  besides,  we  all  enjoyed  building.  One  big 
project  was  a  barn  to  replace  the  old  slough  grass  stables.  Thorwald  was 
23  then  (in  1901)  and  was  architect,  mason  and  boss  carpenter.  With  the 
lessons  we  had  learned  from  old  Ole  Knutson  he  blasted  enough  boulders  to 
get  stone  for  a  foundation.  A  neighbor  boy,  Pete  Johnson,  and  occasional 
others  helped  on  the  carpentering.  One  element  of  craftsmanship  that  is  not 
used  any  more  was  to  fasten  the  heavy  framing  timbers  together  with  mor¬ 
tise  and  tenon  joints,  each  held  with  a  round  pin  of  tough  oak. 

The  lumber  for  the  barn  was  hauled  12  miles  from  Lake  Mills,  probably 
because  we  got  a  better  price  there.  Ole,  who  was  15  at  the  time,  hauled  a 
good  deal  of  it  on  our  big  wagon.  One  late  afternoon  going  up  a  steep  hill 
his  load  elected  to  slide  out  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  down  the  hill.  He  was 
lucky  to  make  it  home  with  his  lumber  that  day.  When  it  was  finished,  our 
barn  was  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  neighborhood.  Its  crowning  glory  was  a 
cupola  with  vents  on  the  four  sides  and,  of  course,  pigeons.  Undoubtedly  the 
barn  with  its  big  red  sides  and  cupola  was  more  than  an  ordinary  barn  to 
us.  It  was  a  symbol  that  we  were  no  longer  struggling  newcomers,  but  solid 
citizens  and  proper  farmers. 

Finally  in  1906  we  rebuilt  our  house.  Thorwald  and  Ole  were  the  chief 
carpenters,  tearing  down  the  kitchen  wing  and  replacing  it  with  a  big  living 
room  with  two  bedrooms  above.  The  kitchen  was  shifted  to  an  addition  on  the 
south.  The  transition  from  pioneer  dugout  to  respectable  farm  house  had 
taken  twenty-three  years. 

Although  we  probably  didn’t  realize  it  at  the  time,  the  vehicles  we  owned 
over  those  years  gave  perhaps  an  even  better  picture  of  our  changing  status. 
Our  first  wagon,  you  remember,  was  the  kjerre,  the  two-wheeled  heavy 
cart  that  Father  had  built  on  a  pair  of  high  wagon  wheels.  Some  time  after 
we  moved  to  the  new  house,  the  kjerre  gave  way  to  a  big  four-wheeled 
wagon,  which  everyone  called  a  lumber  wagon.  It  was  fine  for  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  but  not  for  riding.  We  would  not  use  it  for  visiting  or  for  going  to  church. 
We  walked  instead. 

Then  we  got  our  “democrat.”  It  was  a  light  wagon,  or  maybe  a  heavy 
buggy,  with  a  10- inch  high  box,  a  dashboard  with  a  socket  for  a  whip  and 
two  spring  seats  that  could  be  set  in  place  on  the  box.  So  we  could  finally 
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ride  in  reasonable  comfort  to  town  or  to  church.  Haavig  used  the  democrat 
for  hauling  milk  to  the  creamery  in  town  several  times  a  week  and  bringing 
back  buttermilk  to  feed  his  hogs. 

Our  fourth  vehicle  signified  the  end  of  our  pioneer  status.  Ed  was  then 
clerking  in  Koto’s  Drug  Store  in  town,  beginning  his  fine  career  as  a 
pharmacist.  The  year  must  have  been  1902  or  03.  One  day  Dr.  Koto  told 
him  that  he  had  little  use  for  his  two-seater  surrey  since  he  had  given  up 
his  racing  stable.  So  Ed  could  have  it  cheap  if  he  wished.  Ed  brought  it 
home  and  it  was  a  beauty.  The  slender  wheels  and  body  were  painted  a 
gleaming  black.  The  seats  were  upholstered  and  the  square  top  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  gold  fringe  all  around.  A  black  leather  dashboard  held  a 
fancy  rawhide  whip  in  the  socket.  There  even  were  side  curtains  that  could 
be  snapped  on  for  bad  weather.  Truly  it  was  the  pretty  “surrey  with  the 
fringe  on  the  top.”  Now  we  could  drive  around  in  style  with  the  best  of 
them. 
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Chapter  XII.  Unto  a  New  Generation 

(Also  from  Ole  and  Ted) 

You  remember  back  in  Chapter  I  how  Father  and  Mother,  after  much 
thought  and  much  prayer,  decided  that  they  must  move  to  the  new  land  “for 
the  children’s  sake.”  We  have  read  about  their  brave  start  in  America. 
Now  what  remains  is  to  know  what  happened  to  each  member  of  the  pioneer 
family. 

As  one  child  after  another  left  the  home  fire,  Mother  and  Haavig  lived 
on  at  the  farm.  Haavig’ s  health  declined  around  the  end  of  the  nineties 
so  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  much  farm  work.  The  sons  left  at  home  took 
care  of  the  fields  and  the  animals.  When  Ole  and  Ted  were  the  last  ones 
left  they  kept  the  farm  going  by  farming  all  summer  and  staying  out  of 
Waldorf  enough  in  the  spring  and  fall  to  plant  and  harvest  the  crops. 
Happily,  Waldorf  was  rather  flexible  about  its  course  work  in  those  days. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  a  faithful  friend,  Nels  Swanson,  did  the  chores. 
Nels  was  a  Swede  who  had  left  the  old  country  after  his  wife  had  left  him 
for  an  army  lieutenant.  Summers  he  earned  his  way  as  a  stone  mason  and 
general  handy  man.  Winters  he  did  our  farm  chores  in  exchange  for  board 
and  keep  for  himself  and  the  fine  riding  horse  he  owned.  He  was  an  educated 
man  who  loved  pol it ics  even  more  than  his  horse.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
was  his  special  idol,  and  he  never  tired  of  arguing  the  Populist  Democratic 
point  of  view. 

When  Ted  got  ready  to  go  off  to  college  in  1909,  no  one  was  left  to  run 
the  farm.  So  Mother  had  a  sale  of  all  the  stock  and  equipment  and,  at  age 
65,  moved  into  town.  The  first  year  she  and  Haavig  lived  in  a  house  where 
Thorson  Hall  now  stands  on  the  Waldorf  campus.  Thorwald  was  on  the 
faculty  at  the  time  and  she  enjoyed  the  bustle  of  the  school.  One  of  her 
favorite  callers  was  President  Lars  Boe  who  seemed  to  enjoy  coming  over 
to  talk  Norwegian  and,  in  the  mornings,  to  eat  grot  (corn  meal  cereal). 

They  then  bought  a  house  northwest  of  the  schoolgrounds.  Haavig  kept  a 
cow  in  the  little  barn  and  they  sold  some  milk  to  neighbors.  When  Mother 
was  nearing  80,  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  knocked  her  down  one  evening  and  broke 
her  hip.  She  spent  a  long  time  in  a  wheelchair  and  walked  slowly  with  a  cane 
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thereafter,  but  her  spirit  was  never  daunted.  She  continued  to  see  her  many 
friends  and  almost  never  missed  church  and'her  beloved  Ladies  Aid.  Her 
fingers  were  still  busy  knitting  or  weaving  rag  rugs  on  the  big  loom  that 
she  kept  from  the  early  days.  Haavig  died  in  1924  and  her  sister  Gjertrud 
in  1934.  For  a  while  Mother  lived  with  Ole’s  in  Wisconsin  and  then  came 
back  to  stay  with  Lizzie’s  on  the  old  home  place.  She  died  there  in  1940  at 
ninety-five.  She  was  buried  next  to  Father  in  the  cemetery  north  of  town. 


Elizabeth,  or  Lizzie  (or  “Sis”  as  she  was  sometimes  called  in  the 
family)  had  to  sacrifice  her  schooling  to  help  bring  up  the  rest  of  the 
children  during  the  hard  pioneer  years.  As  we  know,  Lizzie  was  a  natural 
seamstress  and  she  learned  the  fine  points  of  sewing  as  apprentice  to  a 
dressmaker  in  Forest  City.  Since  Mother’s  second  marriage  did  not  suit 
her  very  much,  she  went  into  partnership  with  our  cousin,  Lena  Severson, 
and  set  up  a  dressmaking  shop  in  theGudmonson  house  in  town.  In  addition 
to  ladies’  finery,  the  shop  produced  handsome  knee  pants  and  shirts  that 
kept  Ole  and  Ted  in  style  until  they  were  confirmed  and  graduated  to  long 
pants.  After  Lena  married  Hans  Jensen,  Lizzie  continued  sewing  at  the 
homes  of  her  customers.  In  1906  she  married  Ole  Severson  who  lived  just 
across  the  road  from  our  farm.  When  Mother  moved  into  tow'n  they  rented 
the  place  from  her  and  in  1915  they  bought  it.  They  lived  there  until  Ole’s 
death  in  1950  and  hers  in  1954.  Their  son,  Orville,  lives  there  today,  farm¬ 
ing  the  original  Thorson  eighty  and  the  Severson  land  across  the  highway. 

Thorw'ald  began  high  school  in  1897,  walking  back  and  forth  to  town  each 
day.  He  was  18  then,  but  his  elementary  education  was  rather  skimpy  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  helping  keep  a  farm  going  instead  of  attending  school 
most  of  the  terms.  His  preparation  must  have  been  sufficient  even  so, 
because  he  graduated  in  three  years.  He  was  the  first  person  from  the 
neighborhood  to  attend  high  school.  His  venture  had  a  stimulating  effect  on 
the  whole  family.  Naturally  he  told  the  rest  of  us  about  what  he  was  learn¬ 
ing,  and  when  he  brought  his  books  home  for  study  we  leafed  through  them 
eagerly. 

After  his  graduation  in  1900,  Thorwald  taught  in  the  Watne  schoolhouse, 
a  mile  and  a  half  east.  The  next  year  he  taught  the  upper  grades  in  the  two- 
room  school  at  Leland.  At  the  same  time  he  studied  a  course  in  architecture 
from  the  International  Correspondence  School.  In  1903  he  went  to  St.  Paul 
to  get  practical  experience  working  in  an  architect’s  office. 

In  the  fall  of  1903  Waldorf  College  opened  its  doors,  and  Thorwald  came 
back  to  teach  on  its  faculty.  At  that  time  Waldorf  was  an  academy  offering  a 
4-year  high  school  course  and  a  one-year  commercial  course.  Undoubtedly 
its  founder,  Iiev.C.S.  Salveson,  had  something  to  do  with  Thorwald’s  selec¬ 
tion  just  as  he  had  gotten  Brother  Ed  a  job  out  on  the  prairie  years  before. 
Thorwald  taught  mathematics  and  science  (mainly  biology,  botany  and 
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physics).  He  also  conducted  a  chorus  during  the  first  two  years.  For  several 
summers  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  for  one  summer  at  the 
University  of  Washington  on  the  west  coast. 

In  1911  Thorwald  married  a  fellow-  faculty  member,  Miss  Josephine 
Hagen  of  Radcliffe,  who  had  come  up  from  teaching  at  Jewell  College  to 
teach  English  at  Waldorf.  The  next  year  he  began  an  ill-fated  venture  as  a 
bridge  contractor  and  then  started  his  very  successful  career  as  an 
architect  in  which  he  planned  hundreds  of  churches,  schools  and  other 
buildings  throughout  the  Middle  West.  He  and  Josephine  lived  in  the  house 
they  built  on  Clark  Street  for  51  years  and  had  two  sons,  architect  Oswald 
of  W  aterloo,  Iowa  and  Phillip,  Director  of  Administration  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  in  Washington,  D.C.  Thorwald  died  in  1962  at  age  83. 

Edwin,  or  Ed,  did  not  go  buck  to  Higginbotham  School  after  his  encounter 
with  the  disagreeable  Mr.  McAleer.  He  liked  farming  and  took  on  most  of 
the  farm  work  when  Thorw'ald  went  to  high  school.  But  taking  a  lesson  from 
Thorwald’ s  experience,  he  decided  he  should  have,  more  education.  So  he 
started  in  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Forest  City  schools  in  1899.  Instead  of 
walking  home  each  day  he  got  a  board-and-room  job  with  Dr.  P.O.  Koto 
who  was  State  Veterinarian  at  the  time.  Ed’s  duty  was  to  tend  the  Doctor’s 
race  horses  and  family  cow.  Koto  also  owned  a  drug  store  on  the  west  side 
of  main,  street.  Evidently  Ed  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  there  and  soon  got 
interested  in  that  business. 

W  ith  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders  and  a  winning  way  with  people,  Ed  was 
well  suited  for  a  druggist’s  career,  hi  1901  he  found  a  job  in  a  drug  store  in 
Buffalo  Center,  25  miles  to  the  north-west.  The  same  year  he  came  back  to 
help  in  Koto’s  establishment.  After  two  years  of  work  and  study  he  earned 
his  license  as  a  pharmicist  and  went  off  to  a  job  in  Akron,  Iowa,  just  across 
the  Big  Sioux  River  from  South  Dakota.  A  few  years  later  he  came  back  to 
manage  Koto’s  store. 

In  1910  Ed  married  Ethel  Gadd,  a  sprightly  young  lady  of  Scotch  descent 
from  Highmore,  South  Dakota.  She  had  been  teaching  in  Akron  when  Ed 
worked  there.  After  a  year  in  Forest  City,  they  bought  a  store  in  Corwith, 
Iowa  and  moved  there.  Soon  they  moved  again  to  yVkron  where  Ed  went  into 
partnership  with  his  former  employer.  In  a  few  years  he  took  over  the 
business.  Ed  and  Ethel  had  tw'o  children,  Naomi  (now  the  wife  of  Akron  den¬ 
tist  Chester  Mason)  and  MacDonald,  also  a  Pharmacist,  who  continues  to 
operate  the  Thorson  Drug  Store  in  Akron.  Ed  died  there  in  1938. 

Jennie  entered  Forest  City  High  School  the  year  Thorwald  graduated. 
She  went  there  three  years,  staying  in  town  most  of  the  time.  She  finished 
at  Waldorf,  being  one  of  the  four  girls  who  attended  the  Academy  during  its 
opening  year.  Acquiring  a  teacher’s  certificate,  she  taught  in  rural  schools 
for  several  years.  One  year  w-hile  teaching  in  north-east  Mount  Valley  she 
boarded  at  the  Suby  home  from  which  had  come  the  teacher  to  whom  the 

Thorsons  ow-ed  such  thanks.  Then  she  went  off  to  Stout  Institute  in  Detroit 
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and  in  1913  graduated  from  a  course  in  Home  Economics  there.  She  came 
back  to  Forest  City  to  teach  Home  Ec  in  the  High  School  and  at  Waldorf, 
giving  half  time  to  each.  Pleasant,  bright  and  efficient,  she  did  well  as  a 
teacher.  On  a  trip  west  she  met  Orbin  Echols,  a  genial  southerner  from 
Tennessee,  and  they  were  married  in  1920.  (That  was  the  wedding  when 
everyone  was  touched  to  see  how  7-year  old  Oz  Thorson  wept  at  losing  his 
favorite  aunt  when  really  his  eyes  were  watering  because  he  was  allergic 
to  the  golden  rod  that  decorated  the  church.)  The  Echols  lived  in  turn  at 
Forest  City,  Sioux  City,  Denver  and  Boulder  City,  Nevada.  Jennie  died  there 
in  1945.  Their  two  sons  are  James  P.,  a  History  teacher  in  the  Lemoore, 
California  High  School  and  Orbin,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Employment  Service  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Ole  (that  is  Little  Ole)  attended  Waldorf  several  winters  around  1907. 
At  the  same  time  he  worked  the  farm  and  did  some  carpentering.  He  then 
started  clerking  in  Siem  Hewett’s  grocery  store.  Fora  year  or  so  he  oper¬ 
ated  a  restaurant  in  town  and  recalls  that  a  good  full  course  meal  in  those 
days  cost  25  cents. 

In  1912  Ole  married  Josephine  Skogerbo  from  Minneapolis.  The  young 
lady  from  the  city  had  been  staying  with  her  grandparents  who  lived  near 
Haavig’s  farm.  During  her  stay  she  joined  in  a  reading  club  meeting  in 
houses  round  about  the  Higginbotham  School  area  which  the  dignified 
younger  Thorson  brothers  also  enjoyed.  In  1918  Ole  and  she  moved  to 
Elmore,  just  over  the  Minnesota  line,  where  he  ran  a  general  store.  In 
1928  they  moved  to  Cornell,  Wisconsin  where  he  ran  another  general 
store.  They  had  two  sons,  Gaylord,  of  Colfax,  Wisconsin  who  is  associated 
with  a  department  store  in  Eau  Claire,  and  Harley,  an  aeronautical  engineer 
with  Boeing  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Ole  is  retired  and  they  live  in  Eau 
Claire  where  they  are  soon  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding. 

Theodore,  or  as  he  is  usually  called,  Ted,  ran  the  farm  and  attended 

Waldorf  where  he  graduated  in  1909.  Some  of  Nels  Swanson’s  political 

beliefs  must  have  rubbed  off,  because  Ted  is  remembered  as  one  of  a 
* 

small  band  of  Waldorf’s  political  “liberals.”  Following  in  Thorwald’s 
footsteps,  he  taught  the  upper  grades  in  the  Leland  school  for  a  year.  Then 
he  went  off  to  study  agriculture  at  what  is  now  Iowa  State  University  at 
Ames.  The  quality  of  his  college  work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  chosen  as  an  Instructor  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln  where* 
he  stayed  three  years.  In  1917  he  married  Ava  Glesne  from  St.  Olaf  in 
north-east  Iowa  who  had  been  a  student  at  Waldorf.  He  served  as  County 
Agricultural  Agent  in  Bremer  County,  Iowa  for  five  years,  living  in  Waverly. 
Since  1923  he  has  operated  a  farm  in  the  rolling  hills  near  St.  Olaf,  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  more  scientifically  than  when  he  ran  the  old  home  place.  He  and 
Ava  have  two  children,  Evelyn  who  followed  in  her  Aunt  Jennie’s  footsteps 
as  a  Home  Ec  teacher,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Vernon  Buttson  of  Tracy,  Minn., 
and  Burton  who  farms  near  St.  Olaf. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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When  Father  and  Mother  made  their  decision  to  come  to  America  “for 
the  children’s  sake,”  they  must  have  been  thinking  also  of  their  grand¬ 
children  and  great  grandchildren  who  they  hoped  would  come.  There  now 
are  11  grandchildren,  27  great  grandchildren  and  one  great-great  grand¬ 
child  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  trust  that  they 
have  inherited  a  share  of  the  talent,  the  vigor,  the  character  and  the  faith 
that  carried  their  forbears  through  their  early  years  in  the  new  land. 
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